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FOREWORD 


HE objec& of this book is to describe Russia, not 

to judge it. I want you to imagine yourself sitting 
in an arm-chair before a blank white screen : a screen as 
big as Russia itself. So much has already been written — 
about Russian politics, the First, Second, and Third 
Internationals, words clouding Russia, that I have intro- 
duced as little politics as possible into this book. I have 
tried to show you a film of Russia, a film peopled with 
human beings—priests and Persians, Turks and ‘toughs,’ 
beggars, peasants, Russians in rags, and Chinese in fur 
coats. Itake you out into the roaring streets of Moscow; 
you come with me into the Kremlin, and beside the tomb 
of Lenin we witness a mighty procession of the Red 
Army. 

We leave Moscow behind us, and the background 
changes to the tragic city of Leningrad ; then we travel 
across Russia, see the mud villages, and the once famous 
cities of the Ukraine. We traverse the steppes, travelling 
with strange companions ; we see the railway-stations 
packed with riotous, drunken beggars, with young 
mothers, their babies wrapped up like parcels, with the 
screaming, raving, roving, and loving population of this 
nightmare country. 

And now, if you please, we shall start the film. 

H. J.G. 


CHANTILLY 
April 1929 
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MIRRORS OF MOSCOW 


Chapter I 
NIEGORELOYE 


OING to Russia is still rather a great adventure. 

Many things change in life, but never passport visas. 
In the old Tsarist days Russia was the only country on 
the continent of Europe for which a foreigner needed a 
passport. Now he needs two—his own national pass- 
port and a Russian one. 

An Englishman or an American, in going to Russia, 
finds more difficulty than any European, because the 
United States of America does not recognize the Soviet 
Government, and the Government of Great Britain, 
having recognized the Soviet Republic, has broken off 
diplomatic relations. Therefore one must go to either 
Paris or Berlin in order to get a Russian visa. Besides 
a plentiful supply of money, one requires an infinite 
amount of patience. 

The first time I went to Russia I made my application 
in Paris, but obtained my visa in Berlin. If one has any 
special ‘ pull’ one is allowed to pay the expenses of a 
cable to Moscow asking for a visa, and then one simply 
_ sits down and waits for an answer to come in the diplo- 
~ matic valise. Several weeks may elapse before the reply 
comes to hand, and during this time all one can do is to 
make occasional calls at the Russian Consulate, and wait 
and wait and wait. , 

Eventually, supposing you ate one of the few chosen 
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to go to Russia, you make your way to the Russian Con- 
sulate, and there you will find the most motley crowd 
that it is possible to imagine. I have spent hours in a 
small room, crowded with men, women, and children, 
sitting patiently, hardly talking, just waiting to be 
questioned. Sometimes in the Consulates sudden drama 
will happen. Twice, within a very short space of time, 
revolver shots were fired in the Paris Consulate. These 
dramas were caused by the sudden snap of some poor 
Russian’s brain; they wait to go back, and when they 
think that everything is all right for them they may get 
a disappointment, and then try and wreak vengeance on 
some minor official, who is obviously not to blame. 

One has to provide three photographs in order to 
obtain a visa, and make a written application. Then 
one is given a questionnaire which one has to fill out in 
triplicate. This questionnaire is an astounding document, 
because it asks the most irrelevant questions. A foreigner 
going to Russia on a business trip is asked how and where 
he was educated, and what is his religion. Any person 
who went to Russia during the Tsarist régime is made 
to answer a separate list of questions. 

It is necessary to obtain some roubles, but this task is 
not easy, and it is growing increasingly difficult, because 
outside Russia nobody seems to want roubles. In Paris 
the rouble market has dried up. The Russian Consulate 
in Paris give applicants for visas the name of a Franco- 
Russian bank in the Avenue de |’Opéra, but when one 
goes there one finds regrets, but no roubles. The official 
rate of exchange for {1 sterling is 9 roubles 44 copecks, 
but in Berlin, where roubles are to be obtained. on the 
so-called ‘ Black Bourse,’ one can obtain anything from 
15 to 20 roubles for £1. 

There are four chief approaches to Russia from Europe: 
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one by sea to Riga, and then a train journey ; another by 
air from Konigsberg, in North-eastGermany,to Moscow; 
another by sea to Leningrad (only in the summer); and 
another, which is perhaps the most interesting, by way of 
Warsaw. 

There is now a through carriage all the way from Paris 
to the Russian frontier station of Niegoreloye. The 
journey across Poland seems as if it will never end. The 
train goes for miles and miles through pine forests, in 
which one sees an occasional stork’s nest, with a gigantic 
bird standing sentinel on the tree-top. The stations 
become smaller and smaller as one travels eastward 
toward Russia. Barefooted peasants and well-equipped, 
grey-uniformed soldiers are the only people that one 
sees. Then quite suddenly and rather dramatically the 
train runs into a clearing. On both sides of the railway 
line are masses of barbed wire and red and white 
poles. The train runs on slowly, and in a few minutes 
one sees a wooden atchway across the railway track. 
On this is written, “‘ Soviet Russia abolishes frontiers.” 
This is the first glimpse I had of Russian propaganda, 
and very clever I thought it, although, of course, it is 
so obviously Russian, childlike, and untrue! On the 
Russian side of this frontier there is no visible barbed 
wite, only some red poles marking the delineation of 
Russian territory; but, as most travellers know, no 
country retains strong armed forces right up against the 
frontier of its neighbour. 

_. Nevertheless, the thrill I had the first time I crossed 
this frontier will remain with me for ever. A storm had 
been brewing all the evening, the western sky was stained 
with a deep crimson sunset, and just as we halted the 
Storm burst. Rain lashed at the windows, thunder 
rumbled, and flashes of lightning lit up the tops of the 
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fir-trees. A small building, which stood alongside the 
railway line, and which had a church-like appearance, 
was the frontier guard-house. A handful of soldiers in 
khaki linen tunics, open at the throat, lounged on the 
Steps, and suddenly burst into song, and sang magnifi- 
cently. Our train moved on, leaving the soldiers sing- 
ing in the storm, a pire lit up every instant by flashes 
of lightning. Accident or skilful propaganda? I do not 
know. When I passed that way again the soldiers were 
not singing. 

The train travels about twelve miles through forest- 
land, and then comes to a stop at Niegoreloye, which is 
the real frontier Station between Russia and Poland. Here 
one has to change trains because the Russian gauge is 
wider than the European one. It is ten o’clock at night 
(Russian time), and one leaves one’s train with a strong 
feeling of quitting an old friend.. One realizes that the 
last ties with Europe are cut. This is very much Russia. 

Everywhere there are very tall soldiers, with long, 
trailing, mustard-coloured overcoats, cartridge belts, and 
rifles, and fixed bayonets. They are the picked troops of 
the Red Army of Russia. In every port and frontier 
Station one finds the best troops Russia possesses. These 
élite troops number roughly 100,000 volunteers, not 
directly controlled by the War Office, but by the 
G.P.U., the successor of the Chekka, or terrorist police. 
They are huge, blond giants, with kindly but rather 
Stupid faces. Of the officers I will speak later. The 
passengers are shepherded into a long wooden building, 
down the middle of which runs a wooden counter, as 
in most of the European Customs-houses. When all the 
passengers are herded together one sees what an extra- 
ordinary crowd they are. Japanese in plus-fours and 
berets blink behind horn-rimmed spectacles. They and 
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the Chinese are, of coutse, merely going actoss Russia 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway to China and Japan. The 
Germans too ate either on a commercial trip to Russia, 
or some of them going farther afield to open up the old 
German markets in China. There are a few Frenchmen, 
a couple of Italians, numerous Russians of the patient 
type I have described as waiting in the Consulates of 
Paris and Berlin, and one Englishman—myself. 

On the wooden walls of the Customs-house are pinned 
numerous coloured pictures of Lenin ; there are also all 
kinds of Statistics and health propaganda. Then there 
are rather offensive anti-British cartoons. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain is shown with his top-hat and monocle 
flung high in the air, as he starts back in alarm at 
the sight of three Russian soldiers advancing with 
fixed bayonets. Except in New York I have never 
experienced such a thorough Customs inspection as at 
Niegoreloye. When all the luggage has been removed 
from the train and piled on the counter the porters dis- 
appear. Then there is nothing to do but wait, and one 
begins to realize that waiting patiently is a trait one 
must develop in one’s character if one is going to try to 
understand Russia. 

According to the official Customs regulations, the 
following articles may be imported into Russia: one 
fur article per person, two pairs of goloshes, outer 
garments, headgear, toilet articles, a quarter of a pound 
(Russian) of tobacco or 250 cigarettes or 40 cigars, one 
cake of soap. 

Going out of Russia each person is allowed to take 
outer garments, including a fur coat; headgear; three 
men’s suits of clothes and three Russian blouses or three | 
ladies’ dresses and three skirts and three blouses; six sets 
of underwear; one dozen pocket-handkerchiefs ; one 
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dozen paits of socks or stockings ; six pairs of shoes ; 
one dozen collars; three neckties; six towels; three 
sets of bed-linen; two knitted jerseys; a quarter of a 
pound (Russian) of tobacco or 250 cigarettes or 50 
cigars for one adult person; and the inevitable cake of 
soap. 

I have set these articles out in some detail to show 
how curiously the Russian mind works. A foreigner 
going into Russia can hardly take anything he needs. 
The idea is, I suppose, that he can buy pra¢tically all he 
requires in Russia, and this is not true at all. He cannot. 
On the other hand, the articles which he is allowed to 
take out of Russia he is hardly likely to need in the least, 
because in any European country he can buy better articles 
for less money than he can find in Russia. 

The Customs officials, with revolvers strapped round 
their waists, move slowly—very, very slowly—between 
the luggage. Every trunk, bag, packing-case, and 
valise has to be unlocked, and every single article is 
removed and examined. Personal effects are removed 
and weighed. Every letter, book, or scrap of written 
of printed paper is closely scrutinized. If there is any- 
thing which arouses the slightest suspicion the document 
is retained and sent to the Censor. 

The Customs officials are not harsh, nor can it be said 
that they are unkind. They address their questions to 
you in Russian, and when they see that you do not 
understand they call a colleague who speaks a few words 
of English, French, or German, but the atmosphere is 
most certainly very uncomfortable. One begins to feel 
that one is in a country where it is very necessary to 
Step carefully. After our passports have been examined 
Once again, and all the trunks and bags, packing-cases 
and valises have been repacked an operation which 
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takes between two and three hours, the porters reappear 
and stick a little ticket on one’s luggage. This is the 
receipt of the official tip, which is about 6d. per article. 
I tried to give my porter a tip for himself, but he refused 
it, addressing me as “‘ Citizen.” I may say, however, 
that the frontier was the only place where I ever had a 
tip refused by any person to whom it was offered. 

The train which continues the journey from the 
frontier to Moscow is certainly the most comfortable 
train in the whole of Russia. This perhaps is not sur- 
prising when one realizes that the sleeping-cars were 
built by the International Sleeping-car Company before 
the War, seized by the Bolsheviks, and now ‘ socialized ’ 
by the Soviet Government, and form part and parcel of 
the material of the State Railways. The sleeping-cars are 
much wider than the cars used either in Europe or the 
United States. The gauge is wider and the carriages are 
ever so much higher than a European railway-carriage : 
this is because of the absence of railway tunnels in 
Russia. I have travelled over 2000 miles in the country, 
and have yet to meet my first railway tunnel there. 

There is plenty of accommodation for luggage in a 
sleeping-car and they are altogether much more com- 
fortable. The berths of a Russian sleeping-car are 
atranged quite differently from those in use in Europe, 
where one berth is placed over the other. In Russia the 
upper berth is parallel to the length of the carriage, 
and the lower berth runs across the width. On account 
. of the bitterly cold winters the carriages are provided 
with double windows. As soon as the train is on the 
move the conductor enters every compartment to see 
that the windows are shut tight. One sultry summer 
night I protested against this manceuvre, but the con- 
dudor insisted that it was a rule, and when I asked him 
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why he told me it was to prevent thefts from trains while 
they were standing in a wayside station. 

In these sleeping-cars, and indeed in every Russian 
train, there is a samovar, which is the Russian tea-urn ; 
it bubbles day and night and supplies hundreds of glasses 
of chi duting a journey. CZs is Russian tea, consisting 
of a lot of hot water, a little tea, and a slice of lemon. 
The selling of the tea and of little packets of biscuits 
is the perquisite of the conductor, who is continually 
popping his head in and out of the compartments asking 
if anybody wants a glass of tea. 

Travelling one night from Leningrad to Moscow, I 
had what I thought was a strange adventure, but which 
in the end turned out to be a most ordinary occurrence 
on a Russian railway! I had arrived at the station about 
a quarter of an hour before the train left and had placed 
my bag in an empty cabin, in which I had reserved the 
lower berth. Just as the train was starting I returned 
to my cabin, and found a woman there who was reading 
a newspaper and smoking cigarettes. 

I was extremely embarrassed because I could not speak 
a word of Russian and did not know how to tell my 
travelling-companion that she was—as I thought—in 
a wrong compartment. I found the conductor, who 
spoke German, and told him that there was a lady in my 
carriage. He said he knew that quite well; she was a 
Government official. He grinned at my embarrassment, 
and when I told him that such a situation would be 
impossible in any European country he suggested that 
we Europeans were the people who were curious, and 
not the Russians. 

I returned to my compartment, where the Russian lady 
had by now half-filled an ash-tray with the cardboard 
mouthpieces of Russian cigarettes. She smoked one 
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cigarette after another, so I took out my pipe and began 
to smoke too, and for hours we sat opposite each other, 
never speaking a word, and then I went out into the 
corridor. The door banged behind me. In about half 
an hour I returned to the cabin and found the Russian 
lady Government official apparently asleep in the upper 
berth. In the morning I rose early and crept into the 
washing compartment to dress. About ten minutes later 
the Russian lady emerged from the carriage dressed and 
smoking a cigarette. 

As a pendant to this story, I must relate the sequel. 
On my return to Moscow I was telling the incident to an 
English friend of mine who has lived in Russia for many 
yeats. He told me my adventure was nothing out of the 
way. He himself had travelled three days in Siberia with 
a strange woman sharing his sleeping compartment. He 
said he would not have minded that so much if she had 
not taken a bath of scent every morning. When he 
arrived in Moscow his wife met him, and as she kissed 
him she said, “‘Oh, how your taste is deteriorating | ” 

Forgive this digression. The journey from Niegore- 
loye to Moscow is through flat and rather uninteresting 
country. Inthe summer, when the nights are very short 
indeed, and when there is not more than four hours 
of darkness, the wayside stations are picturesque, little 
peasant girls run along the dusty platforms with bunches 
of roses, which they try to sell to passengers. In the 
winter, when the roads are ice-bound, and there is nothing 
_ to be seen but miles and miles and miles of flat country 
covered with snow, then one finds Russia to be rather 
mote like the pi€ture-books of childhood days. Sleighs 
with jingling bells, drawn by lean but fast horses, gallop 
along the roads. All that is missing is a wolf or two, 
which, to complete the picture, ought to be following 
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the sleigh to snap up. anybody who should fall off. I 
am afraid, though, that this conception of Russia is 
only one of many which are entirely wrong and out of 
perspective. The sleighs are driven by men in thick furs, 
who ate going to market just as peasants in other but 
warmer countries drive their carts to the nearest market- 
town. The difference is merely geographical. 

One of the few towns of interest through which the 
train passes on its way to Moscow is Minsk, the capital 
of the White Russian Soviet Republic, which has a popu- 
lation of about 150,000. Another place through which 
one passes is Borissov. It is not far from here that 
the Grand Army of Napoleon was completely destroyed 
during its disastrous retreat from Moscow in 1812. 

One has breakfast and lunch in a Russian dining-car 
attached to the train. There is a large printed notice 
Stating, “‘ Tips degrade the receiver,”’ but every user of 
the dining-car appears to “‘ degrade ” the waiters. They 
receive tips and seem to be grateful for them. Breakfast 
in a Russian dining-car consists of the inevitable chi and 
of bread, which is of very good quality, and butter, 
which looks better than it tastes. This simple meal costs 
about half a crown. Lunch consists of soup, meat, 
vegetables, and cheese, and costs about six shillings. It 
is neither good nor bad, but just mediocre and rather 
expensive. It is curious to note that, before one has been 
many hours within the confines of Russia, one discovers 
that, despite every kind of propaganda, class distin@ions 
exist just as they do in other countries. I exclude the 
foreigners because they, after all, are not bound to con- 
form to the customs of the country which are so utterly 
different from those of any other lands, and they are 
merely temporary visitors. I am referring to Russians. 

One finds exactly similar types in a Russian dining- 
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cat to those one sees, say, in the Blue Train going from 
Paris tothe Riviera. Thereis the manwho feels a draught, 
and the man who says the soup is cold, and the woman 
who wants the door shut, and the man who says the 
service is bad. All these Russians complain roughly to 
the dining-car servants, and, instead of the waiters refus- 
ing to obey or addressing the grumblers as “‘ Comrade,” 
as one almost expects them to do, one finds them running 
about opening and shutting windows and doors, getting 
fresh soup, accelerating the service, and obeying orders 
with the same alacrity that one finds in the restaurant- 
cars of railways in a non-proletarian country. 

The train rolls on across the flat country ; the scenery 
is completely uninteresting. Occasionally there appears 
a small village and a church, and then just nothing at 
all until one sees another small village and a church. In 
the middle of the afternoon one finds shorter distances 
between one village and another, and at last one begins 
to realize that one is approaching a city of some consider- 
able size. 

The train slows down, and one enters a large station 
which has open sides. The conductor shouts, “‘Moscow! 
Moscow! Everybody to get out.” 
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Chapter II 
MOSCOW 


OSCOW is a city consisting of a series of wide 
open spaces, linked together by long, narrow 
Streets. It is a baroque city of bizarre silhouettes, of 
golden cupolas which resemble the domes of mosques, of 
splendid, dignified buildings which might grace any city. 
On attiving in Moscow one is overwhelmed by the 
strangeness, noise, and general appearance of dilapida- 
tion. It is as if the population is wandering about a city 
where it does not belong. Words fail me when I try to 
convey the impression I obtained as I stepped for the 
first time from the station into the streets. One hears and 
reads so much that reality seems to be unreality. For 
instance, one of the first things I saw was a motor- 
omnibus built in Manchester, and a few seconds later 
tramcars such as might be found in any English or 
American city. Those things are real and tangible. 
They are a link, as it were, with the towns and cities 
one knows, but these vehicles run through streets which 
are as unteal as anything could possibly be. 

There are some taxi-cabs. In fact, there are two sorts 
of taxi-cab: one sort which one can take with safety, 
and for the hire of which one pays the sum marked on 
the clock, plus a tip; and the other sort, the bandit 
taxi-cab, which has no taximeter and which one must 
not in any circumstances take. These cars always have 
two men sitting in them. One man drives, and the other 
man provides a sort of protection should the driver 
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bandit be attacked by other bandits of the streets. Both, 
however, will band themselves together against their 
fare. There appears to be a conspiracy among all the 
taxi-drivers of Moscow to force you to hire one of the 
cars you should not hire, for one has to take a strong 
stand to prevent oneself being forced into one of the 
bandit cars. If one has the misfortune to fall into the 
trap the sequel is bound to be unpleasant. One is asked 
an outtageous sum for the hire of the car, and if one 
refuses, as one should refuse, to pay, the two bandits 
jump out of the car, and begin to pour out a torrent of 
abuse and threaten violence. In the face of continued 
opposition the bandits will force their way into your 
hotel or into any private house you may be visiting. 
They follow you up the Stairs, shouting, screaming, 
raving, and in the end accept about one-third of the sum 
they first demanded. 

The driver of the Moscow drosbky is another bandit of 
the Moscow streets, but rather a jovial one. For some 
reason ot other the Moscow droshky drivets—that is to 
say, the drivers of the horse-cabs—have the reputation 
of being reactionaries and anti-Bolsheviks. I do not 
know the foundation of this legend, and do not believe 
it to be any more than a legend, but nevertheless it is an 
absolute fact that these cab-drivers form a sect apart. 
Their cabs are shocking, though not so bad as the Lenin- 
grad cabs. Their horses are remarkably well kept, and 
drivers of the cabs certainly take the very best care of 
their steeds. Late on a winter night I have often seen 
a cab-driver leaning up against his horse for the sake of 
mutual warmth, and there seems to be a wonderful bond 
of understanding between the man and the animal. 

The Moscow cab-driver is a perfe& terror unless one 
first makes a bargain with him. He, like the motor-cab 
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bandit, uses the same bombastic methods to try to drag 
roubles from those unfortunate enough to fall into his 
clutches. 


The first known mention of Moscow in history was 
in the year 1147. Several years later the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, Yury Dolgoruki, built a wooden rampart and 
dug a moat round the town. Moscow thus became 
a small fortress, and the two rivers, the Moskva and 
the Neglinka, helped to defend it. The princes of the 
Vladimir Dynasty were in command of the Moscow 
fortress until the early days of the fourteenth century. 

But before then, in the year 1238, the Tatars marched 
to Moscow, captured the city and the fortress, and burned 
it to the ground. After this, when the town had once 
more been rebuilt, river trade began to develop along 
the Moskva from Novgorod to Kyasan. Trade import- 
ance led to political importance, and in 1272 Moscow be- 
came the Government capital of the region. The son of 
Alexander Nevsky, named Daniel, was made first Prince of 
Moscow. ‘That was the beginning of the feudal system in 
Russia, and from that time onward until the 1917 Revolu- 
tion serfdom was virtually the foundation of the Russian 
economic system. Russians never broke away from the 
feudal laws, and now, when for more than ten years they 
have been living under a system of proletarian govern- 
ment, the peasants still seem to have all the traits of serf- 
dom—serfs, perhaps, who have exchanged their masters. 

Victorious wars fought by the Princes of Moscow 
increased the territory over which they reigned, and in 
1328 Ivan Danielvitch Kalita assumed the title of Grand 
Duke. Novgorod was the greatest and wealthiest city 
of the Republic; in the reign of Ivan I, who ruled in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, Italian painters 
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and builders came to Russia, and the Kremlin and the 
Citadel were constructed. Ivan III was proclaimed 
“Ruler of All the Russias ” ; the wooden rampart was 
replaced by a stone rampart; trade followed from the 
White Sea to Western Europe, and a road which ran to 
Central Asia and Persia was the great artery for Russian 
exports. After the conquest of Kazan and Astrakan 
Moscow, in the reign of Ivan the Terrible, was the 
chief economic centre of Eastern Europe. There were 
numerous fites in Moscow, and the Tatars resumed their 
raids all through the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
Then followed numerous civil wars and rebellions, which 
went on to the end of the sixteenth century and into the 
seventeenth. In 1610 the Poles captured Moscow and 
set up a Tsar, who occupied the town for two years. 
Then for nearly forty years there were constant rebellions, 
revolts, and plunderings. 

Afterward came a period of comparative peace during 
which Moscow extended round the Kremlin. Many 
fortifications were built, including two castles, one known 
as the White City and the other as the Earthen City. 
Numerous monasteries had been built, and these were all 
fortified because they dominated the trade routes which 
spread out in all directions. The rivers became covered 
with craft. Skilled workers from the country flocked to 
Moscow and set up in various quarters of the city, which 
became known by the names of the trades at which these 
artisans worked. The artisans, like the peasants in the 
. country, were serfs. 

Peter the Great arrived on the scene, and although he 
found Moscow a great and rich city, he refused to allow 
it to be the capital of his country. In 1713 Peter the 
Great began to build St Petersburg, but Moscow still 
remained the great commercial centre of Eastern Europe. 
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In the eighteenth century Moscow was a great tival to 
St Petersburg, because the aristocracy of Russia pre- 
ferred to live in Moscow, and one finds that, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Moscow had a 
population of a quarter of a million inhabitants, and that 
no fewer than three thousand of them were membets 
of the aristocracy. These noblemen had between them 
seventy thousand servants and retainers all quartered in 
Moscow. The entertainments given were magnificent ; 
when foreign noblemen visited Russia they were received 
as kings. Thousands of roubles were taken from the 
coffers and spent on banquets which lasted for days. 

The inhabitants of Moscow in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were hard working, and, one must 
believe, contented, as Russia lived in peace until 1812, 
when the French marched into Moscow and occupied 
the city. I have stood on Sparrow Hill, the point from 
which Napoleon is said to have had his firs glimpse of 
Moscow. Even to-day it is a pretty sight, and what must 
it have been in Napoleon’s time! The shining cupolas 
of the churches, burnished gold, gleaming copper, re- 
flecting back the sunlit domes of mauve stone, and crim- 
son and blue, all framed in a setting of green trees. 
A few days after the French occupied the town a great 
fire Started which lasted four days, and the greater part 
of Moscow was burned. Moscow was rebuilt, however, 
once again. Then for nearly fifty years trade was bad; 
serfdom was officially abolished, and noblemen became 
poorer, while the serfs, who had been made free, went 
into the factories and enriched the dourgeois class. 

In 1905 there was a general strike in Moscow, perhaps 
the first rumblings of the distant storm. The Tsar issued 
a manifesto convoking the national assembly known 
as the Duma. The Bolshevik party, which means the 
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Majority party, became strong among the workers; the 
first Soviet (which means simply “ Council”) was 
formed, and led an armed revolt. The first fight lasted 
a fortnight, and was suppressed by the regiments of the 
Guard, supported by the artillery. 

That ended the first short reign of the Soviets. Nothing 
was heard of them again until February 1917, when the 
Moscow Soviet was revived. In Odtober of that same 
year the Soviet set up a Red Guard, which was the 
forerunner of the present Red Army. The Red Guard 
had the platonic support of the Moscow garrison, but 
after. the heavy fighting in St Petersburg the Moscow 
gattison went over almost entirely to the Red Guard, 
which occupied the Kremlin and all the important build- 
ings in the centre of the city. 

There were three or four days of heavy fighting, then 
a short truce, then resumed fighting, which led up to 
the bombardment of the Kremlin by the Bolshevik 
artillery, ‘The Yunkers, who were then in the Kremlin, 
offered to surrender on condition that they were allowed 
a free retreat, which was granted to them. The Yunkers, 
the sons of aristocratic families, were the cadets of the 
old régime, and were being trained in the military school 
in the Kremlin. The term ‘Yunker’ has the same 
derivation as the German ‘ Junker’ (“squire”). 

The remainder of the history of Moscow until the pre- 
sent day is too recent to be recalled. In 1918 the city was 
once again seriously damaged by civil war. That was 
the last time that there was any fighting in the streets of 
Moscow ; and the city has recovered very rapidly, con- 
sidering the tremendous amount of fighting that occurred 
in the capital as recently as ten years ago. 

I must ask you to imagine that you have been watch- 
ing the film of Moscow history while I have been driving 
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from the station to my hotel. All foreigners arriving in 
Moscow go either to the Savoy or to the Grand Hotel. 
These are, in fact, the only two hotels that have any kind 
of comfort whatever. They are, like all the other hotels 
in Russia, and like everything else—theatres, cinemas, 
newspaper shops, florists, or travel-ticket agencies, the 
property of the State. Each occasion that I have been to 
Moscow I have stayed at the Savoy, and I have always 
been treated most kindly, and was certainly not charged 
more than any other foreigner—that is to say, about 
750 per cent. more than any Russian would have paid. 

A French colleague of mine, Georges London, told me 
that when he was staying at the Savoy Hotel in Moscow 
rats ran over his bed. I never saw a rat or a mouse, and 
all the live stock I met with were of very much smaller 
dimensions. In the summer-time my bathroom was 
invaded by thousands of ants and a species of small black 
beetle. These insets had to be repulsed with heavy 
losses before it was possible to take a bath. I would 
suggest therefore that anyone who intends to visit Russia 
should take with him a plentiful supply of disinfetants. 

The rooms of the Savoy Hotel are typical of all the 
better-class hotels throughout Russia: every room is 
divided into two sections, one part a bedroom and the 
other part a sitting-room. The furniture is amusingly 
Victorian, antimacassars, cosy-corners, and whatnots. 
These rooms reminded me of the castle of the Sleeping 
Beauty. When the Princess pricked her finger with a 
spinning-wheel the clocks stopped, the grass grew high 
in the castle courtyard, the servants slept as did their 
royal mistress, cobwebs covered the mirrors. In the 
fairy-tale the Prince appears and all is well again. But 
will a fairy prince ever come to Russia ? 

Russia indeed went to sleep, and, despite humming 
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activity, I maintain that the country is still asleep, or if 
you prefer it shall we say she is going through a sort of 
horrible nightmare? Even now, sitting in the country, 
writing this book, I find it almost impossible to persuade 
myself that there are at this moment millions of Russians 
dragging out a life of absolute misery. 

The Savoy Hotel—and when I speak of the Savoy 
it must be taken that my remarks apply to the Grand 
Hotel also, because although I have not lived there, I 
know the hotel well—is hopelessly mismanaged. As in 
all State institutions in Russia, it takes three people to do 
the work of one, which means, of course, three wages to 
pay instead of one, which in turn entails higher prices for 
the consumer or visitor and less all-round efficiency. 

The hotel vestibule is small and frowsy. I do not 
doubt that when the hotel was built during the latter end 
of the Victorian era it was the last word in luxury, but 
since then, except for an occasional scamper round with 
a duster and broom, nothing has been done to it. On the 
right-hand side as you go in there is a small desk, which 
serves both for the reception office and the hall-porter’s 
desk. There are pigeon-holes for letters and for the keys 
of the seventy bedrooms that the hotel possesses. Two 
of the three hotel-porter reception-clerks, who, of course, 
do not wear uniforms, possess a vague knowledge of 
English, French, and German. There is also a mysterious 
individual loitering in the hall who speaks English, 
French, and German most fluently. He is the hotel guide, 
rut a popular legend is that he is a G.P.U. agent. 
Personally, I never believed this story until something 
happened, of which I will tell later, to change my opinion. 

The first thing that one does on arriving in a Russian 
hotel is to fill in a questionnaire, and the second thing one 
does is to give up one’s passport. In a few days the 
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passport comes back, and attached to it is a Russian pass- 
port, which one keeps the whole time that one is in Russia, 
but which is taken away when one obtains an outgoing 
visa. Everywhete one goes in Russia one must immedi- 
ately report to the police, who visa the Russian passport. 

We will assume that we have fulfilled our obligations 
to the police and can go to our room, which I have 
already described. There are, as I have already pointed 
out, about three hotel servants for every one that would 
be found in a hotel in another country, so that if, for 
example, one gives one’s washing to the chambermaid 
one must wait until she resumes her turn of duty, which is 
in about three days’ time, to inquire as to the fate of one’s 
laundry. So it is with the hotel valets. When one gives 
a suit of clothes to be brushed, unless one is able to get 
it back during the same turn of duty, one is liable to find 
that it disappears for three days. The hotel chambermaids 
are dressed in caps and aprons, just as they are in other 
countries, and the valets wear striped livery waistcoats, 
common to valets all over Europe. Waiters, who are as 
numerous as the other hotel servants, wear white jackets. 

Moscow is the cheapest capital in the world for 
Russians and the dearest for foreigners. To live in 
Moscow cost me what it cost other foreigners—be- 
tween five and six pounds a day. Here are some prices 
I have taken from the menu of my hotel. These prices 
I have checked with the prices at the Grand Hotel, and 
find that they represent very fairly the prices charged to 
foreigners. 


Caviar (per portion) : - 65. 6d. 
Tomato salad . . » 4S. 
Soup (cheapest on menu) : . Is. 6d. 
Fish : é : ‘ » 4S. 
Roast beef (per portion) . : . 65, 
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Steak . ; ; : ; ~ 65, 
Cutlet . ae : % “$8, 
Peas (tinned, per portion) , . 35. bd, 
Fruit salad. ; 3 . 48. 6d. 
Coffee . : a» fe: 
Orange (each) , : : S 28. 
Half-bottle mineral water s ae 


The restaurant of the Savoy Hotel is a small room on 
the first floor. There are about twenty-five tables, pre- 
sided over by a very mournful maitre d’hétel, whose face 
seems to reflect all the suffering of Russia. It is usual to 
take one’s morning tea or coffee (the coffee is very bad) 
and bread and butter in one’s room. Between eleven 
and one o’clock one eats some caviar sandwiches and 
drinks either a bottle of beer (the beer is very good) or a 
glass of vodka, Between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon one eats the first meal of the day. 

The table d’héte meal, consisting of bértsch (a Russian 
soup), a meat dish with vegetables, and a sweet, costs 
about 8s. The maitre d’hétel reckons out the bill on what 
is called a schott. A schott is some coloured beads strung 
On wires in a wooden frame; it is, in fact, exactly the 
same instrument used in kindergarten schools to teach 
the little ones to count. The Russian mind is apparently 
so constructed that it cannot add up properly without 
the aid of this schott. There is a saying in England, “Tl 
pay my shot,” which is moéstly used by soldiers. This 
saying was no doubt handed down to us from the 
Crimean War, and the word ‘shot’ in the English saying 
is undoubtedly a corruption of the Russian word schott. 
The Russian mind incidentally somewhat resembles that 
of the American negro, who, although he can count, is 
unable to remember figures. That is why in American 
restaurant-cars, hotels, and clubs where negro servants 
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ate employed one is given a pencil and pad to write 
down one’s order. In Harlem, which is the Negro 
quarter of New York, practically all the shops are kept 
by white people, because they can keep books and the 
negroes cannot. 

After this digression I will return once again to food. 
One of the questions most frequently asked of a traveller 
returning from Russia is: ‘“‘Is there enough to eat in 
Russia?” Most certainly there is as much to eat in 
Russia as there is in any other country. Meat is extremely 
cheap—sixpence a pound. It is true that occasionally in 
Moscow there is a meat shortage, but this only lasts for 
a day, and is due to breakdown in transport. At the time 
of writing this book there is a shortage of cereals, con- 
sequently bread cards have been instituted in many parts 
of Russia; the bread ration of the Army has been cut 
down ; and for some months only black bread has been 
sold in the Ukraine, which is the wheat belt of Russia. 
The reason for this bread shortage I shall deal with in a 
later chapter. 

The cost of living in Russia is about one and a half 
times what it was before the War, but the working man, 
and more particularly the peasant, is living on a much 
higher standard than either he or his forefathers ever 
did. The peasant, instead of selling all his meat, retains 
quite a lot of it for his own consumption. Previous to the 
1917 Revolution the only meat the Russian peasant ever 
tasted was the piece of beef cooked in the bortsch on 
Sundays, highdays, and holidays. Now meat is eaten 
practically all the week. So it is with butter, cream, and 
milk. It is doubtful whether any peasant had ever tasted 
butter up to ten years ago, but, having tasted it, he 
decided he rather liked it, and now he is hardly ever 
known to eat a piece of dry bread. The consequence is 
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that the market supply of butter is shrinking, and the 
price of this commodity has risen to half a crown a pound. 

Bortsch is the national dish of Russia, but personally I 
prefer the Polish bortsch, which is clear soup made by 
boiling beetroots. The Russian ortsch is made from red 
cabbage—that is to say, the best-known kind of bortsch— 
and in the juice of the cabbage are stewed pieces of meat, 
and the soup is thickened with potatoes. There are other 
kinds of bortsch, one made from green cabbage and the 
other from spinach. I do not know which is the more 
detestable. Having had to live on bortsch and practically 
nothing else but dortsch for day after day and week after 
week while travelling in South Russia, I feel I can speak 
with some authority on the subject. 


We will now assume that we have finished the curious 
Russian meal, which comes to an end about five o’clock, 
and we will go out for a walk in Moscow. The first im- 
pression of Moscow is noise. That is also the second and 
all ultimate impressions. For Moscow is one of the 
noisiest cities Iknow. You do.not understand for a little 
while why it is so noisy; there are plenty of tramcars and 
some omnibuses, any number of horse-cabs, not more than 
about a hundred taxi-cabs, and no private automobiles 
whatsoever. In Moscow the only private automobiles 
belong to members of the Government, to Embassies 
and Legations, and to the perhaps half-dozen foreigners 
living in the Russian capital who possess their own cars. 

Then it comes to you with a rush. The noise of 
Moscow, the roar that goes on day and night, is the noise 
made by the street hawkers and merchants. Gradually 
the whole marketing of the city has been driven into the 
Streets. The suppression of private trading has led to 
the street hawker competing with the State-owned shops, 
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Figures and statistics are difficult to obtain, but I am able 
to say that during the period from Oétober 1927 until 
April 1928 the State closed down four thousand out of 
the eleven thousand privately owned shops in Moscow. 
These are the most recent figures I can give, but my own 
observation, and the information I have received from 
trustworthy sources in Russia, show that at the end of 
the yeat 1928 there were not more than five thousand 
privately owned businesses in the whole of Moscow. 

It should be understood that by privately owned is 
meant not only the shop owned by one man in partner- 
ship with another—there are so few of these that it is 
not worth discussing them—but the co-operative store. 
During the periods when the Soviet Government relaxes 
its control and allows private trading it is not very 
difficult to Start a co-operative store. A man who has a 
cousin, a couple of brothers-in-law, and an uncle or two 
can obtain permission to start such a store without any 
great difficulty. But when the Soviet Government starts 
to put the screw on, then the private trader goes under. 
He is just taxed out of existence, for taxes are piled on in 
a most amazing manner. It is the avowed ambition of the 
Soviet Government to induSstrialize Russia, but in what 
a manner | 

Lenin started out with the idea of State-owned industries, 
but found that it did not work out properly. The State 
could not run everything, and from my own obsetvation 
of Russia I believe that no State ever will be able to run 
everything in a country. A State may be able to run a 
mine or a tailway or a bank, or it may socialize all three, 
but when it comes to socializing every branch of industry 
chaos results. Lenin admitted failure when he instituted 
what he called the New Economic Policy. There is a 
mania in the New Russia of the Bolsheviks for calling 
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everything by initials, so that the New Economic Policy 
became known as N.E.P. Men who are in England 
called profiteers began to abound in Russia, and they 
were called ‘Nepmen.’ They made tremendous for- 
tunes, and many of them managed to get their money 
out of Russia. At one time, despite Lenin’s tenets, about 
58 per cent. of Russian trading was private trading. 

Then came Joseph Stalin, the DiGtator of Russia, who 
scrapped all that was left of N.E.P. and went back to 
where Lenin started. Private trading was taboo ; it was 
simply driven out by heavy taxation, but the purchaser 
is not satisfied to deal only with the State-owned shops. 
The Russian purchasers, particularly the women, com- 
plain that the State shops do not have a sufficient variety 
of goods and that their prices are too high. Hence the 
Street-trading. Hence the noise. 

In the summer of 1927 there were two or three streets 
lined with hawkers. In the year 1928 every main Street 
in Moscow was lined with these hawkers, standing elbow 
to elbow along the kerb. So many thousands are there 
of these kerb-merchants that, as there is no more room 
on the kerb, they have begun to line up on the other side 
of the pavement with their backs to the shops, so that 
the streets of Moscow are just like an Oriental bazaar. 
Every man, woman, and child with something to sell is 
shouting at the top of his or her voice. I will try and 
portray for you what one of these Moscow Streets is like. 

Policemen with red batons are directing the traffic. 
- Moscow is ovet-populated ; the population is now mote 
than a million what it was before the War. Not only 
Moscow, but all the cities of Russia are being over- 
populated because the people are deserting the country- 
side for the towns. Safety first! The streets are densely 
crowded. The people look sad. One rarely hears a 
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laugh and hardly ever sees a smiling face. Women 
smoke cigarettes walking along the streets just like the 
men. White collars are being worn again, but that only 
since the early months of 1928. For ten years the white 
collar was the ‘mark of the beast’: the badge of the 
bourgeois. But now no longer is it considered chic for the 
Communist to be shabby. The women ate trying to 
change all that. Hats are beginning to be worn again by 
men, but that again only since the early days of 1928. 
Until then if you saw a man wearing a hat you knew 
immediately that he was a foreigner. They used to wear 
caps @ /a Lenin. ‘The women are dowdy. Thete are no 
silk stockings in Russia, but a few of artificial silk ; most 
of the women wear cotton stockings. A few, only a 
very few, wear hats in Moscow; they either go bare- 
headed or else have a brightly coloured cotton handker- 
chief tied over their hair. 

Clothes are tremendously expensive. A man’s suit 
costs about {10, and to buy one is a great adventure. 
Usually a man will ask for a day off because he has to buy 
a suit. He will roam the street markets and pick up a 
waistcoat here, a pair of trousers there, and a coat some- 
where else. That suit of clothes has to last a very long 
time, so that there are very few men in Moscow who can 
show a suit of clothes which does not possess several 
patches. 

It is safe to say that there is no commodity of any sort 
whatsoever that cannot be bought in the Streets of 
Moscow. There has been an attempt by Nepmen to hire 
a number of hawkers and send them out on to the streets, 
as in this way enormous profits are to be made. The 
Nepmen pay only small licence fees for these hawkers, 
and they keep their stocks hidden in their rooms, but 
the Government is changing all that. The G.P.U. send 
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their spies out into the streets disguised as hawkers to 
find out where stocks are hidden. Then the police raid 
the premises, arrest the Nepmen, and round up the 
hawkers. 

Nevertheless, street-trading is on the increase. You 
will find in the summer-time wonderful displays of fruit 
in the streets. Strawberries and cherries in luscious 
basketfuls. Rosy apples and Jaffa oranges imported from 
Turkey and sold in the streets at ninepence each. How 
the Russians manage to pay this price for oranges I do 
not know, but they do buy them. There are street sellers 
with trays full of caviar sandwiches, both of black 
caviar and the pink transparent caviar that comes from 
salmon. Side by*side with the caviar merchants are 
others hawking sandwiches of garlic-scented sausage. 
Right next to them are Chinese hawkers selling tops, and 
next to them are women selling bootlaces and bust- 
bodices (there is a brisk trade in Moscow in bust-bodices). 
Then there are cigarette- and tobacco-sellers. They 
obtain their goods, of course, from the Government, 
because tobacco is a State monopoly. It is a curious 
thing that all the street hawkers of cigarettes are members 
of the Russian aristocracy. A friend of mine, buying 
cigarettes in a Moscow street from an old man, happened 
to make a remark in English. The old man answered 
him in English. Further conversation disclosed that the 
Street hawker spoke fluent French and German. He was 
an ex-Judge of the High Court. 

Walking about the streets of Moscow, I noted a very 
cutious thing. I was looking into a shop window; a 
shop of pathos and tragedy. It was a State-owned shop, 
of course, but the goods displayed for sale were articles 
belonging to the ruined families of Russia. All the goods 
for sale were packed high on tables without any attempt 
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at window-dressing. Ina porcelain bowl near the door 
was an ostrich-feather fan; then there were silver flower 
vases, cameo brooches, and trinkets of all sorts. It was 
like looking into a mirror which reflected the past. 
Standing beside me, and also window-gazing, was ayoung 
girl, poorly dressed, carrying a baby in her arms, who 
was eating a cake; she had taken a bite when the cake 
fell on to the pavement, the girl just looked at it and then 
walked away. 

Now, there is abysmal poverty in Moscow, but there 
are many European cities I know where the sisters of that 
girl would have retrieved the cake and eaten it. Another 
thing I noticed outside my hotel in Moscow was a dead 
but otherwise perfectly good pigeon*lying in the road- 
way. It lay there while dozens of poorly dressed people 
passed. It was only a few months previously that I had 
seen a wounded pigeon, fallen dead near the Sporting 
Club at Monte Carlo, picked up by a man who was 
riding a bicycle, and who then rode off home to what I 
must presume was pigeon-pie. 

The population of Moscow, as I have already said, is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. There is some building, 
but not neatly enough to cope with the amazing growth 
in the population. The result is overcrowding of a kind 
so terrible that it is almost impossible to describe the 
conditions under which people are living. Housing- 
accommodation is nominally regulated by an allowance 
to each person of five square feet of space. Every 
member of a family has a right to the five square feet, 
plus an additional two square feet for the family as a 
whole. This, I say, is what the laws allows, but it does 
not work out in practice. In Moscow to-day there are 
thousands and thousands of cases of as many as three 
families living in one room; that is to say, perhaps 
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twelve people in a room not large enough to hold four. 
Rents ate ridiculously cheap, for the average rent per 
head per week is sixpence. Of course, this amount 
is ridiculous, but then the housing-accommodation is 
ridiculously inadequate. Just imagine twelve people 
eating, sleeping, living allin one room. Babies are born 
and very often die there, but life just goes on. 

When one reaches an upper grade—for even in 
Moscow there is an upper grade—one finds flats being 
shared by several families. According to the rules and 
regulations of the Soviet Government, each house has 
it own soviet, which makes the rules for the tenants, 
adjusts the rents, and funtions in the place of a landlord. 
The result is that every tenant in the house is fighting 
with the house soviet. This state of the housing condi- 
tions has had tremendous influence on all phases of life 
in Russia. Ifa person leaves his room or gives up his 
share of his flat even for a day or two, he is considered to 
have forfeited his right to his allowance of five square 
fect. A man will go, for instance, from Moscow to 
Leningrad on business, and when he comes back to 
Moscow after having been away for twenty-four hours, 
he will find that he has no home. He will fight with his 
house soviet, but in the end he will have to get some 
friend of his to allow him to occupy some corner of a 
room already crowded to suffocation. A man or woman 
who has obtained a divorce often has to go on living in 
the same room as the divorced partner, on account of 
~ there being nowhere else to go. 

I went to call on a friend of mine, a man of culture 
and education, who had recently married. He and his 
wife thought themselves extremely lucky that they had 
a whole room to themselves. The rest of the flat, con- 
sisting of four rooms and a kitchen, was occupied by five 
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families. All flats in Moscow have community kitchens. 
Each family has its own oil-stove on which the cooking 
is done. A small kitchen with four women cooking 
four different kinds of meals is not a very pleasant place, 
yet there are thousands and thousands and thousands of 
women in Moscow and in other large Russian cities who 
work under these conditions every day. 

Some families, of course, can afford to keep a servant. 
Others employ a charlady (the union of charladies is 
particularly powerful in Russia), and they are perhaps 
slightly better off than the average woman who goes out 
in the morning to do her marketing, and who, every now 
and then, has to queue up outside a shop because supplies 
have run short, or if she does not want to do that, must 
walk through the roaring streets of Moscow bargaining 
with the hucksters. Then she returns to the community 
kitchen and finds the other occupants busy preparing 
their meals. The heat and the smell can better be 
imagined than described. 

Well, I called on my friend. I found the entrance to 
the block of flats in which he lives in a sort of community 
backyard, in which were strung lines and lines of wash- 
ing. I groped my way blindly beneath damp, flapping 
washing and then up a dark, dilapidated, evil-smelling 
Staircase, and eventually reached the flat where my friend 
lives. I rang the bell. In these community flats any- 
body who hears the bell just answers. I asked for my 
friend, and was told “‘ to come in and sit down.”’ In the 
—well, I can hardly describe it as a hall—I sat on what 
was once a settee, which had a broken spring, while my 
friend dressed. While waiting I had the opportunity to 
observe the machinery of a community flat. 

All the doors gave on to the hall, in which was a tele- 
phone. Mournful-looking people came out and used 
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this telephone, and there was always some one waiting 
to use the telephone, then after long conversations they 
walked back into their rooms. Then other people came 
out and telephoned. It was just like being in the middle 
of a nightmare. It did not seem real, sitting there in 
semi-obscurity while ghosts flitted in and out to tele- 
phone, and from the half-open door of the community 
kitchen came the mixed aroma of fish, meat, cheese, and 
boiling cabbage. 
And that is Russia | 
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RED SQUARE 


HE famous Red Square of Moscow does not take 
its name from the word ‘red’ as applied to the 
revolutionary colour; its original name was Krassnaya 
Ploschad, which means ‘ Parade Square.’ In point of 
fact, Red Square is not a square at all: it is oblong, 
neatly a mile long and about 120 feet wide. But, square 
oft not, it is one of the most fascinating sites in the world, 
and certainly the most wonderful and romantic that I 
have ever seen. Looking up the Avenue de l’Opéta at 
dusk toward the Place de ’Opéra is very beautiful ; 
Piccadilly Circus, small and reduced in size, has a charm 
which is all its own; Broadway and Times Square in 
New York are lit up at night with thousands of flashing 
and twinkling lights, certainly, once seen never to be 
forgotten; but Red Square, Moscow, is Oriental and 
barbaric. Part of its romance, of course, is derived from 
its history, but even if one knew nothing of its past one 
could spend hours in Red Square just dwelling on its 
present and perhaps speculating a little on its future. 
The best approach to Red Square is through the 
Northern Gate, known as the Iberian Gate, which leads 
from the Place of the Revolution. The gate is named 
after the famous ikon of the Iberian Holy Virgin, which 
is enshrined in a chapel between the two openings of the 
gate. On either side of this gate are high red-brick 
buildings. On the left of the chapel the building is the 
famous Second House of the Moscow Soviet. In the 
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middle of the red wall is inscribed the sentence, ‘* Re- 
ligion is an opiate for the people.”” Now I have been in 
and out of the Iberian Gate dozens and dozens of times, 
at dawn and at twilight, by night and by day, but never, 
never have I passed by the shrine, without seeing people, 
men and women, old and young, the poor and the 
poorest of the poor, beggars whose filthy rags did not 
effectively hide their still filthier bodies, all kneeling in 
adoration facing the shrine. The chapel is far, far too 
small to hold all those who would worship, so that many 
kneel on the pavement outside. It is one of the proudest 
boasts of the Soviet Government that the number of 
illiterate people in Russia has been reduced, and is being 
reduced, very rapidly. I believe this boast to be true, 
therefore one must believe that those who pray can read 
that “ Religion is an opiate for the people.” 

We will push our way up the sloping pavement lead- 
ing into Red Square. Hawkers are screaming their 
wates. People push and jostle you, and then you come 
at last into the square itself. I would rather you saw it 
for the first time just as I saw it when I first entered the 
square. There was practically nobody in it. It was 
twilight, one of those strange summer twilights of Russia 
which precede the white nights, when in Moscow one 
can read a newspaper in the streets at ten o’clock at 
night, and it is not dark for more than about three hours. 
One looks across the square from north to south. At 
the southern end is that wonderful Byzantine church, 
‘called the cathedral of St Basil. Itis green and red and 
blue and pink and gold. In the shimmering dusk the 
cathedral looks like some very beautiful mosque. One 
expects to see caravans creeping out from the shadow of 
the cathedral. Then it is almost with a shock that one 
remembers that once upon a time caravans did cross 
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Red Square, long before St Basil’s Cathedral was ever 
built. 

On the right-hand side—that is to say, the western 
side—of the square is the long, high wall of the Kremlin. 
Along part of this wall, between the Nikolsky and 
Spassky Gates, is the long row of the “ Brothers’ 
Graves’; about five hundred people who fell in the 
1917 Revolution are buried here. Beside these are the 
graves of numerous prominent revolutionists who died 
peacefully in Russia; there are also the graves of two or 
three English and American Communists whose ashes 
have been brought to Moscow and buried here. In 
front of the Brothers’ Graves is the Lenin Mausoleum, 

On the opposite side of the square are the famous 
arcades, which in pre-Revolutionary days were the centre 
of Moscow’s busy life. Red Square has at all times been 
the centre of political life in Moscow, and many of the 
most pi€turesque and important incidents of Russian 
history are connected with it. It was here, beneath the 
Kremlin ramparts, that in the Middle Ages sanguinary 
battles were fought with the Tatars. It was here, too, 
that on Palm Sundays the Patriarchs solemnly observed 
the ritual of riding an ass across the square. In the days 
of the Tsars there were magnificent processions which 
crossed the square on the way to the Kremlin. During 
the seventeenth century whenever there was a revolution 
in Moscow the troops would drive the insurgents into 
the square, and then press them back and back until, 
literally, they had their backs to the wall of the Kremlin ; 
then they were disarmed and executed in this square. 
Red Square was not only a place of battle; it was the 
mart of the whole of Russia, it was the spot where the 
great trade routes converged. One route, called Niki- 
skaya, led from Novgorod, the Tverskaya from Tver, 
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the Nicolaskaya from the East, the Ordynka from the 
South. It was by this lagt-mentioned road that the 
Golden Horde, as the Tatars were called, swept into 
Moscow. (The Romanoffs, who were the last ruling 
dynasty of Russia, achieved their wealth because they 
possessed estates which commanded the great cross-roads 
of Russian traffic.) At the extreme end of the square 
was the landing-place from the river Moskva, and this 
considerably increased the already busy traffic of the 
square. 

What scenes must have been witnessed here! The 
Tsar Ivan—Ivan the Terrible—built the cathedral of St 
Basil, and then, according to a popular legend, put out 
the eyes of the architect, so that he should never again 
be able to produce such a masterpiece. The cathedral 
was built between 1554 and 1560 to commemorate the 
conquest of Kazan. In 1924 the Soviet Government 
turned the church into a museum. 

On the right-hand side of the Iberian shrine is the 
former site of the University of Moscow, which has its 
main facade looking on to Red Square. This building 
is now the Russian Historical State Museum. It was 
here that Leon Trotsky tried to address the people of 
Moscow before he was sent in exile to Turkestan. Leon 
Trotsky and Joseph Stalin quarrelled. There was a story 
in Moscow that their quarrel originated in a personal, 
and not a political, dispute. During the Russian Civil 
War, when Trotsky was Commander-in-Chief of the Red 
Army, Joseph Stalin wanted to see him and went to his 
headquarters. Trotsky was in the field against Kolchak, 
and outside his tent a soldier stood on sentry-duty. The 
soldier refused to let Stalin pass. But Stalin is a man 
who knows what he wants and means to get it, and, 
pushing the soldier on one side, he walked in and saw 
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Trotsky. Trotsky was furiously angry. He placed the 
soldier under arrest, and had him court-martialled and 
sentenced to death. Then he had the troops paraded 
and, in the presence of Stalin, pardoned the man, but 
only after having read aloud a statement giving his own 
version of the affair. 

Trotsky remained in power until after Lenin’s death, 
but Stalin was Lenin’s nominee, and Joseph Stalin, who 
is not a pure Russian but a Georgian, is virtually the 
Di@ator of Russia to-day, although, curiously enough, 
he has no Government position of any sort whatever. 
He is the General Secretary of the Communist Party, and 
his power lies in the influence he has with his party. 
Another very possible factor in the Trotsky-Stalin dis- 
pute is the fact that Leon Trotsky is a Jew, and Joseph 
Stalin, whose enemies say he cannot speak Russian, is an 
Anti-Semite. 

Trotsky began to found an opposition within the 
Kremlin. He had with him such powerful Communists 
as Karl Radek and Rakowsky, who after being recalled 
from his post of Russian Ambassador in Paris, because 
he was no longer persona grata with the French Govern- 
ment, was sent into exile in Siberia. Radek went too, 
and Radek had been the head of the Chinese University 
in Moscow. The Chinese students, who numbered about 
five hundred, were heart and soul for Trotsky, who is 
what they would call in America a hundred per cent. 
revolutionist. The Chinese students made a remarkable 
demonstration a week or two before Trotsky was exiled. 
There was one of the usual Revolutionary anniversary 
displays in Red Square. The Chinese were to march in 
the procession. They marched. But when they were 
passing Lenin’s tomb, which was, as it always is, the salut- 
ing base, the Chinese students suddenly unfurled banners 
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on which was inscribed, “ Long live Trotsky!” ‘“‘ Long 
live the Revolution!” There was a great scene of 
excitement. Red Guards had to be rushed out to seize 
the banners, and the Chinese students were hustled out 
of the square. Stalin had an inquiry held, and as a 
consequence about a hundred and fifty of the students 
were expelled, and Karl Radek, as I have said, was sent 
into exile. I had met Radek previously in Berlin. It was 
during the 1917 Revolution, when Radek had come to 
Berlin to assist the Spartagists, who were the German 
Communists. Radek had been arrested; when I saw 
him he was in chains and sitting in a prison cell. Soon 
afterward, however, he was released, and he became head 
of the Communist propaganda in foreign countries. His 
was the task of making as much trouble as possible for 
Great Britain in the Far East. 

It is still quite impossible to know why there was a 
political break between Stalin and those whom he exiled. 
It was generally believed abroad that Stalin was a man of 
moderate views, and that he exiled his opponents because 
they were ultra-revolutionary, but Stalin carried on with 
the revolutionary ideas as drafted by Lenin. Stalin, in 
point of fact, I think, was just as revolutionary as Trotsky, 
ifnotmoreso. This would, as I have ventured to suggest, 
bring about a situation such as has not been unknown 
in other countries. The Dictator, grasping power, says 
to himself, “‘ There shall only be one king in Israel.” 

Trotsky, when completely beaten, and knowing that 
he would have to leave the Kremlin, where his work was 
to control the granting of concessions to foreigners, 
walked out into Red Square and tried to air his griev- 
ances in public. I believe that if the crowd he ad- 
dressed had not been good-humouted trouble would have 

1 See Appendix. 
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resulted. But the crowd was good-humoutred, and it 
refused to take Trotsky seriously. Soldiers climbed up 
on the roof of the museum, and began fishing with hooks 
and string to catch the placards that Trotsky’s supporters 
had set up in the square. This amused the crowd, and 
every time that a placard was caught and went flying up 
into the air the crowd laughed and applauded. seca 
left in disgust. 

The epilogue to this scene in Red Square was curious. 
The authorities rather feared that when Trotsky left 
Moscow for his place of exile in Turkestan there might 
be some pro-Trotsky demonstrations. But to call out 
troops would have been a sign of weakness; therefore 
they took some rather obvious precautions. There were 
a few troops about, and the crowd assembled near the 
Station were kept back at a discreet distance. A Govern- 
ment car arrived, and there were some shouts of “‘ Long 
live Trotsky!” “‘ Long live the Revolution!’ as the 
occupant of the automobile was hustled down the plat- 
form and put into the train, which immediately steamed 
out of the station. 

I have only one thing to add to my story, and that is 
this: the man who was cheered and who was hustled 
into the train was not Trotsky ; a double had been found 
and dressed as Trotsky was usually dressed. Leon 
Trotsky actually left three days later, from a suburban 
Station and in absolute secrecy. 


Chapter IV 
THE KREMLIN 


HE Kremlin, the fortress of Moscow, is built on the 
top of a terrace-shaped hill. It is surrounded by 
walls which are a little more than a mile in circumference, 
and the fortress is topped with nineteen towers. It 
commands the whole city of Moscow. In reality the 
Kremlin, although it possesses only one street (known 
as Communist Street), is a city within a city. There are 
seventeen churches, many monasteries, and a magnificent 
palace which was formerly the home of the Tsars of 
Russia and is now the seat of the Soviet Government. 
Eight centuries have passed since the Kremlin was 
built. The Revolution caused much damage, but long 
before the Great Revolution previous outbreaks had 
chipped and battered the architectural beauties. The 
monks of the olden times tried to patch up these disasters, 
repainting some of the pictures, but the Soviet Govern- 
ment made a clean sweep, and now claims to have 
‘restored’ the Kremlin to its former beauty. In Russia 
extremes meet. In the olden days it was very difficult 
indeed to visit the Kremlin, and very few civilians ever 
succeeded in doing so. Now, despite the Revolution, 
it is still extremely difficult to visit the Kremlin, and a 
permit is hard to obtain. Often there are long periods, 
especially during times of unrest, when the Kremlin is 
absolutely forbidden territory. Members of the Soviet 
Government need as much prote¢tion as members of the 
Fascist Government. 
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Before enteting the Kremlin itself, one does well to 
take a walk round the walls, which look as if they were 
built for a medieval Italian fortress. The battlements 
are shaped like the tail of a bird. On the parapet behind 
the battlements the soldiers of the Red Army slowly 
patrol. These watchers on the towers will give warning 
to the troops within the fortress should they notice any 
disorderly gathering anywhere in the city. In olden days 
the walls of the Kremlin, besides serving as a defence 
against attack, also served as a defence against fire, which 
so often ravaged Moscow and destroyed whole quarters 
of the city; almost every year hundreds of wooden 
houses were burned to the ground. It is said that the 
Dorovitzkiye Gate is situated on a spot where there was 
once a thick wood. This was situated near the mouth 
of the river Neglinka, which now runs underground. 
Along the western wall of the Kremlin the Alexander 
Garden is situated. This garden is extremely damp, but 
in former times it was a swampy marsh, which un- 
doubtedly contributed to the defence of the Kremlin. 
Across the river was a drawbridge, and even to-day one 
can see the chain-holes in the gate. It was through the 
Dorovitzkiye Gate that Napoleon entered the Kremlin in 
1812. Farther along is a water-tower, which the French 
destroyed when they entered Moscow, but which the 
Russians rebuilt five years later. From the water-tower 
the wall of the Kremlin runs along the river Moskva. 
One Sunday afternoon in the early spring I was standing 
below the walls of the Kremlin just by the water-tower. 
I was watching the people of Moscow at their favourite 
occupation during this period of the year. They crowd 
the river-banks to look at the great lumps of ice float- 
ing along down the swollen waters of the river. For 
Russians, they were quite excited, and they discussed 
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among themselves whether there was mote ice this year 
than last year. It was, one would have thought, a very 
peaceful occupation, but evidently the police of Moscow 
thought otherwise. While I was looking on mounted 
policemen rode their horses on to the pavement and 
herded back the crowd. There were mutterings and 
gtumblings, but no active opposition. The mounted 
police rode on, and the crowd soon reassembled ; then 
back came the police, and once again and in no gentle 
manner they rode the people off the pavement back 
into the road. I am describing conditions in Russia, 
I am not judging Russia. But I cannot help saying 
that while I was watching the police dealing with the 
crowd my mind went back twelve or fifteen years, 
and I wondered to myself whether there was very 
much difference between the methods of the police 
during the reign of the Tsars and the reign of the 
Soviets. 

Continuing our walk, the next tower we come to is 
called the Tower of the Annunciation, after the church 
of the same name. This tower has a cross on the top, 
while the ten other towers are crowned with the Imperial 
eagles or with weathercocks. Farther on is another 
gate, called Taynatzkiye Varota. It is the oldest tower 
of the Kremlin wall, and was completely destroyed by 
Catharine II, who had intended to build a gigantic palace 
on the site of the Kremlin. This project she had to 
abandon because there was not enough money. I under- 
Stand that not far from here there is a hidden passage 
which links the Kremlin with the Moskva River. There 
are more towers, one called very curiously the First 
Nameless, and another the Second Nameless. On the 
south-east corner of the Krémlin there is the successor 
of the tower which was destroyed when the fortress was 
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bombarded by the Bolsheviks in 1917. It was restored 
by them in 1922. 

As we turn to the north the Kremlin goes up the hill 
by a series of steps, and then one comes to one of the 
old watch-towers from which sentinels used to warn 
Moscow of the approach of the Tatars. Bells used to 
clang, merchants would abandon their warehouses and 
shopmen their shops, workets would throw down their 
tools, and all would hasten behind the protecting walls 
ofthe Kremlin. The drawbridges were hoisted ; soldiers 
manned the towers and the battlements. Then for day 
after day the Golden Horde swept across Red Squate to 
dash themselves against the walls of the Kremlin. 

Before the 1917 Revolution everybody who passed 
the Gate of Salvation, which is the main entrance to the 
Kremlin, had to take his hat off to the frescoes represent- 
ing the Redeemer. The Gothic upper part of the gate 
was constructed in 1625 by an Englishman named Chris- 
topher Halloway, who also made the mechanism of the 
clock bells which strike the hours in the tower. Since 
the Revolution the bells peal out the Internationale, the 
song of the Revolution, at midday and at six o’clock ; 
and at 3 P.M. and at 9 P.M. the bells play the Russian Re- 
volutionary funeral march. From the Gate of Salvation, 
as well as from the gate which gives into Red Square, 
thete was a drawbridge which crossed the deep moat 
which tan round the wall and joined the river Neglinka 
to the river Moskva, thus transforming the Kremlin into 
an island fortress. 

Supposing that we have obtained a special permit from 
the Soviet Foreign Office to visit the Kremlin, we have 
to go and have it visa’d by the Commandant. The passes 
are examined very closely by the outer guard; they are 
then taken away and retained until our departure. The 
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most interesting way to visit the Kremlin is to go in by 
the Taynatzkiye Varota Gate, where, turning to the right, 
one goes into Communist Street. On both sides were 
the residences of Court officials ; now the Kremlin com- 
mand is housed there, as are also the majority of the most 
important Government officials who are on duty here. 
On the right-hand side is a large green building formerly 
called the Pleasure Palace, and built by one of the Tsars. 
Late in the seventeenth century the Tsar Feodor ordered 
that the church which had been built on the first floor 
of the palace should be restored, but he transformed the 
remainder of the building into a theatre for the sole use 
of his son, the Tsarevitch, who later became the Tsar 
Peter the Great. According to the regulations of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, space below the altar of a 
church may not be used for dwelling purposes, and, as 
the church is on the first floor, an alteration had to be 
made in the facade of the building so that the altar was 
outside the building. A little farther on is an arcade in 
which there used to be a winter garden, and then one 
comes to a spacious square, on the left of which stands 
the Great Palace and on the right the Armorial Hall. 
The Armorial Hall is really magnificent; it has a col- 
lection of arms which must be one of the finest in the 
world, and it dates back to the time of Ivan the Terrible 
in the sixteenth century. It would appear that this 
Armorial Hall was gradually transformed into a treasure- 
chamber and Court museum, but the Bolsheviks changed 
it once again into what is called the Museum of Decora- 
tive Art. The cathedrals and monasteries of Moscow 
were sacked, as well as the Court Treasury, and all that 
was best in them was taken away and placed in this 
museum. : 
Although the hall has been enlarged by the present 
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Government it is not large enough, and all these wonder- 
ful treasures are packed together in such a way that one 
cannot properly inspect them. I understand that a 
number of exhibits which were intended to be shown 
here are, aCtually, not in the museum at all. It is said 
that they are shown from time to time at exhibitions in 
various parts of the country, but one may be permitted 
to ask whether or not they have been sold abroad ? 
There is a considerable amount of mystery surrounding 
Russian att treasures, and more particularly the Court 
jewels, with which I shall deal elsewhere. On the ground 
floor of the hall one finds magnificent armour, in another 
room ecclesiastical vestments, and farther on furniture, 
saddlery, State coaches, including an English coach 
which Queen Elizabeth gave to the Tsar Boris Godunoff. 
Neat the staircase there are wonderful sedan chairs which 
formerly belonged to the Swedish kings. On the first 
floor there is the helmet of the Tsarevitch Ivan, son of 
Ivan the Terrible, by whom he was murdered. In other 
rooms on the first floor there are ivory, porcelain, glass ; 
in another amber and enamel. There are Chinese 
treasures such as cannot be found anywhere else in 
Europe. There are carved crosses, filigree work, and 
French watches. Among them a curious watch with a 
gunpowder-container, and there are fans with historic 
Stories attached to them; the other rooms are just like 
a jumble sale. It would take a volume to describe all 
the wonders which are there. 

Among the more curious exhibits are two stuffed 
panthers which Queen Elizabeth sent to the Tsar Boris 
Godunoff, three salt-cellars, and a portrait of King 
Charles I of England, which nobody seems to know 
anything about. There are also German treasures and 
several picture frames inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and 
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wonderful gold and silver ewets. The collection must 
be worth thousands and thousands of pounds, but it lies 
here covered in dust, hardly ever visited, just lost to the 
world. 

Opposite the palace I have just described is the Great 
Kremlin Palace, a mighty square block of buildings 
which contain much that represents the Moscow of the 
Middle Ages. Tsar Nicolas I began to build this palace 
two years before Queen Victoria came to the throne. It 
stands on the spot where was another old palace, which 
had been built in the middle of the eighteenth century 
for the Tsarina Elizabeth. It is said that there were 
several other buildings on this spot, including a church, 
the chutch of St John the Baptist, built at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Tsar Nicolas I had this pulled 
down because it prevented him from watching the build- 
ing of the Cathedral of the Redeemer. Now the old 
palace is completely screened from view by the new 
palace. Facing the entrance is an archway which led to 
the Kremlin Palace Court, and in the centre there is the 
oldest church in the Kremlin, called the church of the 
Redeemer of the Wood, built in the fourteenth century 
on a spot which was formerly a thick wood. Looking 
from the Palace Court one obtains a beautiful view over 
the Belvedere Palace, where the Tsars lived in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The main entrance of the Kremlin Palace is on the 
facade facing the river ‘Moskva, and there is a flight of 
sixteen marble steps. On the ground floor were the 
ptivate apartments of the Tsars. The drawing-rooms, 
dining-room, and boudoir of the Tsarina are all mag- 
nificently upholstered, but are entirely lacking in taste. 
In the antechamber there is a pi@ture, which Lenin had 
painted and caused to be hung there, showing him making 
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a speech at the Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
nationale, which was held in 1920 in Leningrad. Out 
of this antechamber ate numerous passages leading to 
State halls, each one named after one of the Tsar’s military 
otdets. The wallpaper and upholstery of the furniture 
ate in the colours of the ribbons of the orders. The 
famous order of St George is represented by the largest 
room in the palace. There are eighteen marvellous 
marble columns in this room, and on the wall are marble 
tablets recording the names of all the Russian regiments 
from the time of Nicolas I, as well as the names of those 
who have been made knights of the order. 

Room after room, each one more magnificent than the 
last, and then one comes to St Andrew’s Hall, which was 
the Throne Room. When the Tsars were ctowned the 
secular part of the ceremony took place here. The Soviet 
Government chose this room to hold the sessions of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union, which 
to all intents and purposes is the Parliament of the Soviet 
Government. The throne has been removed, and in 
its place is a raised platform from which the delegates 
speak. Next to this room is the Horse Guards Room, 
and farther on Catherine Hall, which was the throne 
Room of the Tsarina Catherine II. The palace is so 
enormous that it is impossible to see it all in one visit. 

One of the most interesting parts to see is the Golden 
Chamber, which was built by the Tsar Feodor at the end 
of the sixteenth century, and which was used as the 
Tsarina’s State reception room. It was in this hall that 
the Patriarch Nikon, who in the seventeenth century 
opposed the supremacy of the Tsars over the Church, 
was judged. The Kremlin had been the scene of other 
revolutions prior to the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 
Toward the end of the seventeenth century the Tsar’s 
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bodyguard revolted and murdered the supporters of the 
Tsarevitch Peter (afterward Peter the Great). Among 
them was a great feudal lord, and also some members of 
a family related to the Tsar, whom they threw down the 
Stairs on to the halberds of the soldiers below. 

In the Holy Vestibule is a curious toom adorned with 
facet-shaped stones. It was here that Ivan the Terrible 
solemnized the conquest of Kazan, and here also the 
foreign ambassadots were received in state by the Tsars. 
There were assemblies of lords and nobles and the heads 
of the Russian Church, who came here to be consecrated. 
Thete are some remarkable paintings which show how 
Ivan the Terrible broke down feudalism. They are a 
very Striking commentary on Russian history, and the 
mote one examines the Kremlin the more one finds 
that, despite the great upheaval in Russia, there is very 
little that is new. 

Above a large picture and just under the ceiling is 
what is called a ¢aynik, which means ‘a hiding-place,’ 
and which enabled the Tsar to conceal himself behind a 
transparent curtain and watch the people assembled in 
the hall below. There is a place called the Vladimir 
Hall, which is surrounded by a gilded railing made of 
debased copper coins. The low value of the metal 
caused a ‘ copper ’ insurrection, in which many lives were 
lost, and then the copper coins were withdrawn from 
circulation and melted down to make the railing. 

A wooden Staircase leads to the apartments of the old 
palace terma, which is Greek for ‘repose’ or ‘ rest,’ 
and is the name by which the two apartments in 
the uppermost regions of the Tsar’s palace were called, 
because it was here that the Tsars had their bedchambers. 
These tooms, like the other private apartments that I 
have described, are extremely tawdry and ugly, but the 
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atrangements of the interiors gives one a good idea of 
how the Tsars lived. The chair of the Tsar Alexis is 
still there, and numerous books and documents showing 
that the Tsar Alexis, like the last of all the Tsars, was a 
great reader and was always studying the history of his 
country. On the fourth floor is a stone attic in which 
the Tsars’ sons lived; outside there was a terrace where 
the women memberts of the Royal Family used to walk 
and obtain a magnificent view over the whole of Moscow. 

There are, as I have said, seventeen churches within 
the Kremlin, and there is hardly one of them that is not 
interesting and well worth visiting. 

One can, without very much difficulty, imagine the 
life of the Kremlin as it used to be. There was dignity 
and a steadiness of life which to-day has altogether gone. 
Life within the Kremlin now is noisy and hettic, high- 
powered American automobiles dash in and out, race 
across Red Square, go into the city, and come racing 
back again. In the rooms formerly occupied by Court 
officials there is much feverish activity. People run up 
and down Staircases, smoking cigarettes and drinking 
innumerable glasses of chi, and all the time they talk and 
talk and talk. They begin to talk in the morning and 
they talk far into the night, just Stopping for a few hours’ 
sleep, and then they wake up and talk some more. 

The famous Tsars Ivan the Great and Boris Godunoff 
have left their mark on the Kremlin. Opposite the 
Uspensky Cathedral is a lofty bell-tower called after Ivan 
the Great, which Boris Godunoff caused to be built in 
order to relieve the famine-Sstricken population by pro- 
viding them with work. On one side of this bell-tower 
are two other belfries, one of the two being very famous, 
as in it is the chief church bell of Moscow, whose first 
stroke on Easter Eve at midnight sets all the bells of the 
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three hundred and fifty churches in Moscow ringing. It 
is said by the Russians that when the French entered 
Moscow they tried to blow up these belfries. 

A few yards away ate some of the most famous bells 
in the world, and certainly the largest. This latter is 
called the Tsar Bell, and is a terrific thing about thirty 
feet high. During one of the many fires in the Kremlin 
a piece of the bell fell off and crashed to the ground, 
in which it buried itself. It is still there, half buried in 
the ground. The bell itself fell down once, but they 
managed to hoist it up again. Not far away from these 
bells is the parade ground of the Kremlin garrison. Here 
was once a monument of the Tsar Alexander II, which 
the Soviet Government knocked off its pedestal and 
smashed. 

On one side of the barrack square are a convent and 
a palace which is now occupied by officers of the garrison. 
Another convent, not far away, is very beautiful indeed, 
and has a remarkable collection of holy images and some 
rare sacred pictures. ‘There is also a monastery which 
is at the corner of the block of barrack buildings where 
there is a gigantic cannon known as the Tsar Cannon. 
Then there is a long line of cannon all too unwieldy 
ever to have been of any use for purposes of war. The 
barracks themselves are extremely ugly, but the Soviet 
officials say that this is because Tsar Nicolas was of the 
opinion that the classic architecture was not appropriate 
for barracks and therefore had it altered |! 

Opposite the barracks is a huge, four-cornered build- 
ing which is the Kremlin Arsenal. It is coloured in 
orange and white, and it was here that during the Revolu- 
tion of 1917 the war ammunition of Moscow was stored, 
so that through all the fighting it was the rallying-point 
for the troops of officer cadets who were defending the 
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Kremlin. Opposite the arsenal is the famous Moscow 
Senate, which is now the seat of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet Government, as well as the 
Council of the People’s Commissars. On the top of the 
Senate is a red flag, which at night is lit by concealed red 
lights, and, I am informed, is supposed to be the “ symbol 
of the Soviets’ dominion over the whole of former 
Imperial Russia.” 

I have never visited this building, and I believe no 
foreigner has ever done so. A permit to visit the 
Kremlin does not include permission to visit the Senate 
buildings. 

Having walked through long pages of Russian history, 
we now return to the guard-house. Here we are given 
back our passes, and then we go out once again into Red 
Square. To the east of the Kremlin lies the inner city 
of Moscow, which is called Kilai-gorod. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and it is, after the Kremlin, the oldest 
part of Moscow. Its name means Chinese town, and it 
is supposed to be derived from the Tatar word Zaye, 
which means a ‘ fortress.” Since the fourteenth century 
this quarter of the city has been the centre of trade and 
business, but now trade and business has been driven 
underground, so that all that remains is tradition. 
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HE tomb of Vladimir Lenin is a temporary mauso- 

leum of brown-painted wood which stands squat 
and ugly in Red Square beneath the grey-white walls of 
the Kremlin. The walls, which are about sixty feet high, 
dwarf entirely the wooden tomb. Now I should think 
those who were responsible for the burial of Lenin much 
regret that they did not adopt that which was at first 
proposed: that the body of Lenin should be publicly 
cremated in the middle of Red Square. This procedure 
for the burial of the man who stood Russia on its head, 
and who since his death is like a sort of Russian saint, 
would have added a certain grandeur which is now 
entirely lacking. 

After much discussion Lenin’s body was mummified 
by a new scientific process, but it is doubtful whether 
the body in its wonderfully preserved state can last for 
ever, and then, of course, the question of burial will 
come up again. Although the wooden mausoleum was, 
as I have said, intended merely as a provisional tomb, it 
has nevertheless lasted for four years, and never have 
I heard any question of replacing it by a permanent 
mausoleum of stone or granite. At present the effect 
produced on an unbiased mind is of a theatrical nature ; 
I do not know whether this is the effect which is intended, 
but personally I should have thought that a simple grave 
like that of the late President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay 
on Long Island would have been of more permanent 
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value to the Russian people, or at least to the members 
of the Communist Party, than the squat little brown 
wooden tomb. 

The roof of the mausoleum consists of a series of small 
platforms, and it forms a sort of grand-stand when the 
Red Army is reviewed in Red Square, or when there are 
Communist demonstrations. On the top tier of Lenin’s 
tomb members of the Soviet Government stand and make 
speeches. It is flanked on either side by other high 
wooden stands from which people are permitted to view 
the parades. These stands on either side of the mauso- 
leum rise many feet above it, so that the tomb itself is 
almost out of sight. Above the entrance to the tomb is 
the word LENIN in Russian characters. The wood is 
fluted. The whole tomb is surrounded by an iron rail- 
ing, which encloses a very small garden of asphalt paths 
and afew flower-beds. It looks very much like a muni- 
cipal recreation ground in some small English pro- 
vincial city. On the top of the tomb is a flagstaff, from 
which flies the red flag, and at night concealed red lights 
play on it. In the garden there is a guard of honour on 
permanent duty. The tomb of Lenin may be visited 
during the day if one obtains a special permission from 
the Government officials, but at eight o’clock at night 
the gates are open to the public, and it is as members of 
the ordinary public that we will visit the tomb. 

Long, long before eight o’clock people begin to queue 
up. They stand four deep in a line which winds like a 
gigantic serpent across Red Square. It is estimated that 
no fewer than two thousand people file through the 
tomb every night. I do not believe that this is any ex- 
aggeration, because each time I have stood in the crowd 
to visit the tomb I should think that the number of people 
waiting exceeded two thousand. Like all Russian 
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crowds, this one is quiet, calm, orderly, and almost 
silent. It does not require as many as half a dozen 
policemen to keep the people in line. I have stood with 
them in the hot summer sunshine when at eight o’clock 
at night it is broad daylight, and I have been with them, 
too, in winter, when the cobblestones of Red Square are 
coveted with melting snow, and when the great red 
sun sinks slowly behind the Kremlin—one of those 
wonderful Russian sunsets which are almost Oriental in 
character. Rain or sun, wet or fine, the crowd is the 
same; shuffling its feet a few inches at a time, stamping 
in the cold, perspiring in the heat, but always moving up 
with a quiet shuffle. 

Chinese merchants in fur coats, Russians in rags tied 
together with bits of string, Persians with astrakhan caps, 
Japanese in blue suits of American cut and horn-rimmed 
glasses, housewives with baskets on their arms, peasants 
from the far distant steppes, workers from the factories, 
soldiers off duty, Afghan merchants who have come 
hundreds of miles through Turkestan with their caravans. . 
All waiting and shuffling their feet. 

If the crowd is silent those who hang on the outskirts 
of the crowd are not. There are hawkers, endeavour- 
ing to dispose of pictures of Lenin in the form of studs 
for the buttonhole or scarf-pins. Others are selling the 
sickle-and-hammer badge of the Communist Party ; all 
kinds of badges, insignia, and flags are being hawked, 
but there are very few buyers. Then come the pack of 
‘wolves,’ bands of homeless children, about whom I 
shall write in another chapter. They wait and watch 
until they see an old or infirm man or woman, and then 
they make a sudden rush, overturn their victim, rob him 
of all they can, and then scamper away. And the 
apathetic crowd shuffles its feet a few inches at a time. 
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Slowly, very slowly indeed, the long, winding human 
serpent crawls toward the tomb. Eventually we reach 
the iron gate, which is only about two feet high, and 
then we cross the asphalt path, walk up four wooden 
Steps, and are in the tomb itself. Everything is red. 
The walls and the ceiling are red, the carpet is red, 
the eleftric lights are red. The atmosphere is terrible. 
There is something really sinister and uncanny about it. 
I presume that there are some material reasons for this. 
One is that the temperature of the tomb has to be kept 
at a rather high level; secondly, there is probably some 
-mixture of chemicals in the air; thirdly, there is no 
ventilation ; and, fourthly, the presence of thousands of 
the unwashed cannot improve the atmosphere. 

The small corridor is quickly crossed, and then we 
come to a small winding staircase leading down to the 
tomb. On the wall is a map of the world in red with 
a huge black sickle and hammer spread over it. The 
intention, of course, is to suggest that Communism has 
spread all over the world. Down we go, and we reach 
a small upholstered chamber lit dimly with red lights. 
In the centre is the crystal coffin of Lenin. It is like an 
inverted V of glass—a sort of tent effet. At the head and 
foot of the coffin stands a soldier of the Red Army, with 
rifle and fixed bayonet. Around the coffin is a wooden 
barrier, and we have to file round this barrier very 
quickly, and then out into the very welcome fresh air. 

Lenin lies on his back as if asleep; his head reposes 
ona red silk pillow; his eyes are shut. The expression 
on his face is one of peace, but if you see him from a 
certain angle as you file out you will notice that he 
wears a sardonic grin. His hair is thin and red, and he 
has a small red beard. He wears a khaki tunic, and the 
lower part of his short body is draped with the French 
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THE RED ARMY AND NAVY 


HE Red Army and Navy of Russia are the strangest 

and most intriguing factors in this amazing country 
of intrigue. The Russian Navy, of which I shall write 
ptesently, was supposed to cease to exist after the débdcle 
when Russia went to war with Japan. In the Great War 
of 1914-18 the Russian Fleet patrolled the Baltic, but 
took no active part in maritime warfare. I have reason 
to believe that in the mystery town of Kronstadt some 
very important developments have taken place. 

The Red Army has developed, unlike the Navy, in the 
full glare of publicity. It grows and grows, like a giant 
who has been fed with the Wellsian Food of the Gods. 
There is no knowing how big this giant will grow. 
There are some competent judges who believe that the 
Soviet Government has created a Frankenstein’s monster 
which may one day destroy its creator. The Soviet 
Government on the other hand boasts that it has the 
greatest possible control of the Red Army. This is a 
boast, however, which is not quite true. It is founded 
on the fact that no one who is not a ‘ producer’ can serve 
in the ranks of the Red Army; this restri€ts service to 
peasants and factory-workers, and if these people are not 
already members of the Communist Party they very soon 
become so, because the political department of the Red 
Army sees to it that nothing but Communist propaganda 
reaches the young recruits. 

Russia is a conscript country ; but so huge is the man- 
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power of Russia that the Kremlin can afford to pick and 
choose its recruits. Of about three-quarters of a million 
or more young men who are called to the colours every 
year not more than 150,000 are taken. The physical 
étandard is very high indeed. In every school the last two 
years of a boy’s education ate spent in military training, 
part of which consists of physical exercises and part at- 
tending political le@ures. In every company of the Red 
Army there is what is called a “ Political Commissar,” 
whose duty is to instil Communist propaganda into the 
soldiers. In the ranks there are also men connected with 
the G.P.U., whose duties are to report any movement, or 
the beginning of any movement, likely to be dangerous 
to Communistic principles. In August 1928 the Kremlin 
issued a revision of the law of military service. Broadly 
it was a repetition of the law passed in 1925; military 
setvice is now compulsory for all ‘producers’ between 
the ages of nineteen and forty. Other classes of the com- 
munity pay a special tax in peace time instead of serving 
in the army, but in war time they are liable to be called 
up and mobilized in the auxiliary services. The decree 
of August 1928 considerably increased the powers of the 
Ministry for War, or Commissar for War, as it is called 
in Russia. 

This same decree increased the privileges of persons of 
avetage and higher education in taking up rank in the 
army. 

This is what I mean when I say that the Soviet boasts 
of the impossibility of non-Soviet agitation is not quite 
true. Russian army doctors and engineers, to name only 
two branches of the service, are served by men who 
belong to the ruined middle and upper classes. They 
ate liable for conscription service just as a ‘ ptoducer’ 
is. These men are for the most part non-Communist, 
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and for the most obvious reasons have not the slightest 
sympathy for the Communist Party. They have to serve 
for three years in the army just as the peasants and 
factory workets serve their three years. These educated 
men will go to swell the ranks of the new officer class 
which is growing up in Soviet Russia. In fa, although 
class distinGtions are reappearing in various sections of 
Russian life, nowhere are they reappearing quicker or are 
they becoming more apparent than in the Red Army. 
Roughly 80 per cent. of the officers of the Red Army 
were Tsarist officers; the other 20 per cent. are taken 
from the peasantry. Now this is what has happened ; 
these peasant officers have become more militarist than 
the ex-officers of the Tsar’s army. In the beginning of 
the Red Army there was no distin@ion between the 
officers and the men, all wore the same uniform, all 
messed together in the same dining-hall. A private 
addressed his officer as ‘ Comrade Lieutenant’ or ‘ Com- 
rade Captain.’ A lieutenant or a captain spoke to his 
superior officer as ‘Comrade Colonel.’ 

For the time being officers and men still mess together, 
and the word ‘ comrade’ is still used when addressing 
an officer. But that is all. Officers now wear distindctive 
badges just as they do in.the armies of capitalistic 
countries. There is iron discipline in the Red Army of 
Russia. I might even say cast-iron discipline. It re- 
minded me of what the pre-War German Army was. A 
group of soldiers will be chatting and laughing together. 
An officer passes by, and the conversation and laughter 
immediately cease. The men, blond giants, spring to 
their feet and Stand at attention. No longer does a 
cavalryman canter beside his ‘comrade captain,’ the 
officer rides in front and the orderly cantets behind. 

Apart from Lenin and Trotsky the popular heroes 
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of Russia are all military men like General Kameneff, 
General Budieny, and General Tuntchatchewski. They 
ate the men who have made the Russian Army of to-day. 
The origin of the Red Army was the Red Guard, which 
was organized by the Bolsheviks during the Provisional . 
Government of Kerensky. Then in 1918 the Red Guard 
was turned into the Red Army. About the same time 
the Soviet Government began to form an enormous 
reserve force, which consists of men and women trained 
to use rifles and machine-guns. That is the so-called 
militia of Russia. The standing army in peace time con- 
sists Of 500,000 well-trained and well-armed men. Asa 
supplement to this force may be added another 100,000 
G.P.U. troops, who are the pick of the army. They are 
all long-service men who at present are doing duty as 
frontier guards. In the event of war they would form 
the nucleus of the shock troops, or in the event of any 
internal troubles in Russia they would be used to repress 
them. The male and female militia does not wear 
uniform, but it is extremely well trained, and there is 
almost daily practice with the rifle and machine-gun. 
The Russian militia owes its existence to Trotsky, who 
dreamed of a ‘Workers’ Army,’ and who would, if he 
could, have eliminated professional soldiers. But the 
evolution of Trotsky’s idea is a close /taison between the 
armed factory workers and the professional army. In 
another past of this book I describe a May Day parade in 
Moscow. It is astounding to think that a country which 
preaches world revolution, which produced that amaz- 
ing plan of total disarmament, should be able to fool 
its people so as to create what is already the greatest 
military machine in the world. 

I have not touched upon the part which the civilian 
population plays in the working of this tremendous 
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military machine. The League of Communist Youth is 
helping to build up the Red Fleet. Friends of the Air 
Fleet—the Russian Air League—numberts three million 
members, or rather twice the number of members of the 
Russian Communist Party. Then there is the Association 
of the Chemical Defence of the Republic, which has 
mote than two million members, and which has for its 
avowed objeé& the increasing of the resources of chemical 
warfare. Ever since I first went to Russia I have been 
trying to make it clear that Russia is absolutely united 
on the question of foreign policy. 

It does not matter whether a man or woman is a Com- 
munist or not a Communist; they are Russians first, 
last, and all the time. The Foreign Office of Moscow 
follows along exaétly the same lines as those laid down 
by the Foreign Office in St Petersburg—Constantinople, 
India, and warm seaports. All the plans which were in 
the pigeon-holes of the departments of the Foreign Office 
of the old capital have been transferred to the new 
capital. Russia is working hard, but is facing two roads ; 
and in the minds of the permanent officials of Russia the 
two toads will eventually join up into one road, the road 
to a Greater Russia. 

The idea of world revolution is the idea of the Third 
International, which has its permanent seat in Moscow. 
The Kremlin disavows the policy of the Third Inter- 
national. But the policy which it disavows—that is, 
the policy of world revolution—is intended to pave the 
way for the Russian steam-roller ponderously to sweep 
down opposition and weaken by revolutions and mutinies 
foreign countries. The Government of Russia does not 
consider that Russia has one single ally in the whole 
world. She does not seek an ally; if Russia makes 
overtures of friendship to such countries as China and 
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Afghanistan, she is merely paraphrasing Mrs Bond’s 
*“ Ducky, ducky, ducky, come and be killed.” It simply 
means that they do not fear these countries, and it is 
easiet to destroy them from within than from without. 
Russia allows the Third International to send out 
manifestos to foreign countries telling soldiers that they 
should shoot down their officers, but if any soldier 
of the Red Army was heard to make any remarks un- 
complimentary to an officer, or indeed to any official, 
he would be shot. The death sentence in Russia has 
been abolished except for what are known as ‘State 
offences.’ 

The tremendous propaganda of Russia has borne 
fruit. For many, many yeats Russia—I mean the old 
Russia—thought that the British Empire was her chief 
enemy. And all the best plots ever hatched on the banks 
of the Neva were directed toward the destruction of the 
British Empire. Times have changed, but the plots have 
not. Hatred of England is so intense that I hardly know 
how to begin to tell the story of it. All over Russia, in 
Customs-houses, in police-stations, in railway-stations, in 
Government offices, in all sorts of places where people 
are likely to see them, are extraordinarily crude but clever 
cartoons showing John Bull as a villain. When it is not 
John Bull, with a bloated face and distended paunch, it 
is Sir Austen Chamberlain. I wonder if Sir Austen has 
any idea how he is hated in Russia. If you remember 
how in England we used to hate the Kaiser, and if you 
go farther back still and remember how during the Boer 
War we hated President Kruger, and if you will try to 
remember the stories you have heard of how we hated 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and then if you will mix all these 
hatreds together, you will begin to understand how 
Russia hates Chamberlain. If it ever occurred to the 
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Russian Government to rewrite the German Hymn of 
Hate it would read something like this: 
Hate of the heart and hate of the hand, 
Hate by water, by sea and land, 
We have one foe and one alone, 
Chamberlain ! 

I am sorry that this does not rhyme correétly, but I 
assure you that it is full of sound sense. This hate of 
Chamberlain is bringing to Moscow millions of roubles 
to build aeroplanes. In the summer of 1928 the mili- 
tary aviation force of Russia consisted of 350 aeroplanes 
—good machines, piloted by first-rate airmen. The 
Government would start a ‘ drive’ to raise money as “an 
answet to Chamberlain.” At this time there were still 
some private firms left in business, and one firm would 
challenge another to a duel. The firm of Nicolavitch 
would state that it was giving a thousand roubles to the 
Answer to Chamberlain Fund, and would challenge the 
firm of Alexandravitch to do better; invariably the 
challenged firm made a better bid, and so it went on. 
Money simply poured in. Besides this form of raising 
money, there are street collections, all for building aero- 
planes to “‘ answer Chamberlain.” 

It is often discussed in the foreign Press whether 
Germany is building aeroplanes in Russia. It is true 
that Germany is building in Russia, but the aeroplanes 
that Germany is building are being built for Russia 
and not Germany. They-are Junker aeroplanes, and 
ate being manufactured under licence. There are also 
German-equipped and German-managed asphyxiating- 
gas factories. Of this I have absolute proof, and I am 
aware that my information is known to the War Offices 
of Europe. Not only is asphyxiating-gas being manu- 
factured by German chemists who made the gas which 
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was used on the battlefields of France, but enormous 
sums of money ate being spent on experiments with 
new and more poisonous forms of gas. When I was in 
Moscow just after Great Britain broke off diplomatic 
relations with Russia the Kremlin manufactured several 
scares. People were told that England was preparing to 
invade Russia, and I must say that even now the majority 
of Russians believe that England is preparing to “‘ make 
a colony of Russia.” In order to keep the scare alive 
the school-children of Moscow were provided with 
gas-masks. Fields outside the city were flooded with 
poisonous gas, or with what was reported to be poison- 
ous gas, and the children, led by their teachers, also 
in gas-masks, were marched through the fumes. 

In such a manner is the spirit kept alive. Since the 
Great War ended I have travelled all over Europe from 
one end to the other. Most European countries I have 
visited many, many times, but in none of them, not even 
in the defeated countries, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
ot Bulgaria, have I found such a real war spirit as in 
Russia. In several European countries, particularly in 
Italy, one hears the expression, “‘If there is a war.” In 
Russia they do not say “If”; they say “‘ When there is 
a war.” All the time there is propaganda in some shape 
or form to further this idea. In the summer of 1928 the 
Red Army carried out extensive manceuvres near Kieff. 
Thousands and thousands of men were mobilized in the 
Ukraine. The Commissar for War reviewed the troops 
and expressed his satisfaction. Another time there will 
be a test mobilization in Leningrad ; several times a year 
troops are mobilized on the Polish frontier. This is done 
not so much to exercise the troops as to keep the popula- 
tion of Russia in a constant dread of invasion. It serves 
a double purpose: it helps to keep up an interest in the 
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army, and, still more important, it keeps the minds of 
the population from dwelling on matters which the 
Kremlin prefers not to be thought of ; while the popula- 
tion of Russia is being scared, the munition faCtories are 
being worked at full blast. 

According to official figures, there are eighty muni- 
tion fatories employing seventy thousand work-people. 
There are no fewer than twenty-one fa€tories manufac- 
turing aerial torpedoes; fifteen fa€tories making guns 
and rifles, twenty-five other fa@tories manufacturing 
carttidges, and then I have not mentioned the innumer- 
able factories making asphyxiating-gas. Not all, but 
some of the factories are German. The one at Trotzk, 
I understand, belongs to Solzenbetgs, and is equipped 
by Siemans-Schuckert. 

This chapter began with a reference to the Russian 
Navy, and with the Russian Navy it will end. He who 
can discover the key to the puzzle of the myétery city 
of Kronstadt will learn many interesting things. The 
espionage system developed by the Soviet Government 
is extremely complete, and to-day it is probably the best 
in the world. At the time of the preparation of this 
book two men, one an Englishman and one a Getman, 
are serving terms of imprisonment for having been 
caught spying in Great Britain on behalf of the Soviet 
Government. In a French prison there is a British 
ex-officet also serving a term of imprisonment. His 
trial was heard én camera, and it was thought by the public 
that the foreign power referred to in the indictment was 
Germany. It was not Germany: it was Russia. Finns 
and Poles are constantly being arrested in Russia and 
charged with being spies in the pay of Great Britain. 
These arrests are carried out in a wholesale manner, and — 
usually it is during a time of unrest and terror, which 
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largely discounts the value of the charge of espionage. 
But although I have no information whatever on the 
matter, I believe, and I certainly hope, that the British 
Government has its own means of knowing how Russia 
is developing a strong army and also a strong navy, in 
defiance of every pact of peace. 

But I do not believe that there is a single foreign power 
with any knowledge at all as regards Kronstadt, which 
means literally ‘Strong town.’ Kronstadt lies about 
fifteen miles north of Leningrad. There is a steamer 
twice daily, but only Government officials are allowed 
to use it. The population of the city, which I believe 
now numbers about thirty thousand, is regulated by 
decree. Nobody, no matter what his position may be, 
is allowed to visit the town without a special permit, and 
permission to go to the war harbour, the docks, and the 
forts is absolutely forbidden to all except those who have 
official business there. Kronstadt is as mysterious as the 
most mysterious city of Tibet. The geographical posi- 
tion of Kronstadt is admirable for its purpose. It is 
situated on the island of Kotlin in the narrow bay in 
which the Gulf of Finland ends. No large ships can 
navigate the channels to the north of the island. From 
the south of Kotlin there is a sandbank stretching along 
the coast of Oranienbaum, which is about ten miles from 
Kronstadt. In the summer there is a steamboat from 
Oranienbaum to Kronstadt, but in the winter travellers 
have to make the journey in sledges across the frozen 
Gulf of Finland. As no large ships can possibly navigate 
the channels round the island, the sea-road to Leningrad 
is effectively blocked by Kronstadt. The forts and float- 
ing batteries form a tremendously powerful naval base 
for the Baltic Fleet. 

It is perfeCtly true that since the Great War Kronstadt 
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has become of paramount importance to Russia because 
of its Strategical interest in view of the independence of 
the Baltic countries. Finland is only about twenty miles 
away, and the Estonian frontier hardly more than eighty. 
But it is not only as a naval base that Kronstadt is im- 
portant. Practically no ships at all are being built any- 
where in Russia for commercial purposes. Great ports 
like Odessa ate desolate and dead, but in Kronstadt 
hammers clang, not, however, for commercial business, 
but for the building of naval craft, which the Soviet 
Government intends to use at the right time. 

Kronstadt became of military importance when Peter 
the Great and his army had conquered the mouth of the 
river Neva, and we first hear of Kronstadt as early as 
1703, the year when they began to build St Petersburg. 
A strong fortress was built on the island of Kotlin, and it 
was called Kronschlot. Then the fort was completed 
and the docks were constructed, and the building of the 
fleet began. Thousands of people flocked to the island 
to obtain work, and in 1723 the place was given the name 
of Kronstadt. During the reign of Peter I an important 
commercial harbour sprang up. Big ships would unload 
their cargoes in Kronstadt, and these cargoes would be 
transferred to lighter craft which could navigate the 
narrow channel to St Petersburg. 

The sailors of Kronstadt have always had a curious 
tendency toward revolution, and by an extremely strik- 
ing coincidence it was two cities both beginning with a 
K—Kronstadt and Kiel—which set the ball of tevolu- 
tion moving, revolutions which destroyed the Romanoff 
and the Hohenzollern dynasties. The German revolu- 
tion of November 1918 began in Kiel when the sailors 
refused to put to sea, and detachments marched on 
Berlin. The revolutionary history of Kronstadt goes 
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much farther back. In 1825 an officer of the town called 
Bestuzhev started the Decabrist Mutinies. Later another 
officer of the garrison called Sukhanoff led a mutiny in 
1882, and was shot in the barrack square of Kronstadt. 
In the next year the sea-canal from St Petersburg to 
Kronstadt was dug, and the Neva became navigable, 
so that Kronstadt lost its importance as a commercial 
harbour. Its importance as a naval base, however, in- 
creased. 

In O&ober 1905 and again in July 1906 mutinies broke 
out among the sailors of the fleet and the soldiers of the 
garrison. ‘These were only crushed after great blood- 
shed. In February 1917 a Soviet was set up in Kronstadt 
in opposition to the Provisional Government of Keren- 
sky. This Soviet was run by the sailors, who founded 
the republic of Kronstadt. Then on the 16th of May 
of the same year the sailors took over the government of 
this republic, which was actually the first independent 
Bolshevik move in Russia. In July 1917 the sailors 
mutinied, and during the Oétober Revolution they 
manned the cruiser 4urora, which steamed up the Neva, 
bombarded the Winter Palace, and smashed up the 
Romanoff Dynasty. 

In the summer of 1919, when the White Russian 
General Yudenitch was trying to take Petrograd, Kron- 
Stadt was heavily bombarded by aeroplanes operating 
from the south coast, which was then wholly in the hands 
of the White Russian Army. While bombs were raining 
on Kronstadt from the air an English armed motor- 
boat entered Kronstadt Harbour and torpedoed a cruiser. 
In the autumn of 1919 General Yudenitch made a second 
attack, which was repulsed by the sailors of Kronstadt. 
But less than two years later—that is to say, in March 
1921—the sailors mutinied again, this time against the 
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Soviet Government. It was the most dangerous of all 
the counter-revolutions which have broken out in Russia 
during the ten years that the Soviet Government has been 
in power. Complete details of this mutiny are lacking. 
It is known, however, that the mutineers captured all 
the forts as well as two cruisers, and for a time the out- 
look for the Soviet Government was very bad. Day after 
day the Red Army troops bombarded Kronstadt, but 
without effet; soldiers had to march across the ice, and 
were shot down in hundreds. Then a curious thing 
happened. On the night of the 16th of March the Red 
Army launched another attack, and after only a very 
short fight captured the town, the forts, and the two 
battleships. What happened exactly is not known. I 
doubt if it ever will be known. Kronstadt did not sur- 
render because of any lack of food or munitions ; even 
to-day there are some sinister stories told of how counter- 
revolutionary leaders sold out. 

During the white nights of the Russian summer one 
can see the town of Kronstadt like a mass of twinkling 
lights in a creamy haze. But in the winter, when one 
passes out to the sea at night, two searchlights like 
luminous fingers stab the black sky. Kronstadt and the 
Red Fleet are there, wrapped in a shroud of mystery. 
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MAY DAY IN MOSCOW 


MERICA has its Independence Day, France its 14th 
Acs July, but Red Russia has its greatest day on the 
1st of May, which, as everybody knows, is Labour Day. 
For a reason that nobody has ever been able to explain to 
me Labour Day in Russia is the occasion of a tremendous 
Grand Parade of military strength. In London Labour 
Day passes practically unnoticed. In Paris there are no 
taxi-cabs on May 1st, and thousands of working men, 
with their wives and families, take the day off and go and 
Picnic peacefully in one or other of the beautiful woods 
which surround the French capital. But in Moscow, the 
capital of Red Russia, they do things differently, although 
I will not say better. 

On the night of the 30th of April the festival begins, 
and it lasts for two days and nights. At dusk on the eve 
of Labour Day every shop and business house closes 
down. The women of Moscow all lay in provisions for 
two days, so, as there is always a shortage of something 
or other in Moscow, there are long and impatient queues 
in front of every shop. Woe betide any woman who has 
not completed her shopping by six o’clock, for after that 
hour one cannot buy anything at all. Then when night 
falls the population of Moscow takes to the streets, to 
walk, to weep, to love, to fight, and to get drunk for two 
days and two nights. 

It is the apotheosis of Red. The gleaming white facade 
of the State Opera House is hung with red bunting and 
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the great red Soviet star. Every house in the city hangs 
out ted flags, hawkers sell red tulips, and even the 
illuminated dials of the street clocks are red. Every 
State building flies a red flag illuminated by a hidden red 
searchlight, so that the night sky-line of Moscow looks 
as if there were dozens and dozens of thrusting, darting 
tongues of flame. Moscow goes to bed seeing red, and 
when dawn breaks it rises prepared to ad red. 

My May Day broke cold and wet. There were no 
trams, no taxi-cabs, and no omnibuses, but Shanks’ pony 
brought thousands and thousands—in faét, all those who 
were going to march themselves—to points as near Red 
Squate as they could find. They were not so very near, 
because all streets within halfa mile of the Kremlin were 
barricaded, except to those with often-scrutinized official 
passes. My pass entitled me to a place on a Stand next to 
Lenin’s tomb. But it did not allow me to go to my place 
through the Iberian Gate. I had to go all the way round 
through Revolution Square, right through the damp and 
desolate Alexander Garden, then round the walls of the 
Kremlin and down into Red Square, past St Basil’s 
Cathedral, and it was well worth it. Not for anything 
in the world would I have missed the fantastic military 
display which I saw there. 

In Red Square, and facing Lenin’s Mausoleum, were 
massed about 10,000 troops, and in the adjacent streets 
I should judge there were about 15,000. The saluting- 
base of the Commander-in-Chief of the Red Army was 
on the top of Lenin’s tomb and down in the road below 
in the glass tent-like coffin was that sandy-haired little 
man with a sardonic grin on his face—the man who 
stood Russia on its head. This parade was timed to 
begin at ten o’clock, but for ever so long before there was 
an interminable playing of the Internationale by military 
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bands. First one would play it, then another would play 
it, then all would play it together, and then a band would 
play it alone, and so on. Sharp at ten o’clock the Com- 
mandetr-in-Chief rode up on his horse to the middle of Red 
Square and waited. There was dead silence, and then 
the clatter of a horse’s hoofs galloping across the cobble- 
Stones was heard. It was the horse of the commander of 
the Moscow garrison, who rode up to the Commander- 
in-Chief to receive permission to begin the parade. 

Elsewhere I have written of the iron discipline of the 
Red Army. On parade the army looked and acted in a 
magnificent way. For the first time in my life I learned 
what massed cheering was. As the officers of the High 
Command rode slowly down the serried ranks the soldiers 
cheered by companies. First of all a cheer would start 
at the end of the square and would run like spurting fire 
tight across the square, beginning at a distance, increas- 
ing in volume, and then dying away at the other end 
of the square. Then the companies would cheer in a 
Staccato manner: short, sharp, almost barking shouts of 
welcome to the officers. It was as exciting in its way as 
the tom-toms of Africa. 

Then the march-past started. First of all came the 
air officers, and as they approached the saluting-base 
squadron after squadron of red aeroplanes flew over Red 
Square, looping, swooping, twisting, stunting, and rais- 
ing the population to heights of unparalleled enthusiasm. 
How they cheered! Enthusiasm was now well under 
way. Then came the sailors, and they were cheered until 
the square echoed back and forth, The majority of the 
troops in the march-past wore the traditional flat caps of 
the Russian infantryman. Others wore the mustard- 
coloured uniforms and green steel helmets with the Red 
Soviet star. The infantry was fine, marching with the 
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slow and rather long tread which, since time immemorial, 
has been the standard march of the Russian Army. When 
the infantry had gone there was a noise like thunder, and 
battery after battery of light and heavy artillery crashed 
past at the gallop, the drivers rising in their seats and 
waving their whips around their heads as they passed 
Lenin’s tomb. Then came the tanks, huge and unwieldy, 
tanks as large as any that I have ever seen, and then small 
whippet tanks copied from the French tanks captured at 
Odessa. 

After the tanks came more and more batteries of 
attillery, and then the armoured cars. Then the cavalry 
began to go by. First of all they cantered into the square 
and then broke into a wild, frenzied gallop. Squadron 
after squadron was cheered to the echo, but the greatest 
ovation of all was reserved for the Cossacks, who gave 
a matvellous display of riding. The noise was deafening, 
what with the aeroplanes up above and the tanks and the 
guns and the cavalry in the square below. I do not know 
whether the Red Army is the most efficient army, but I 
can say that it is the noisiest that I have ever heard. For 
two hours the march of the military men continued 
without a break, and, strangely enough, at the very end 
I caught sight of Bori Stein, the representative of Russia 
who went to Geneva in March 1928 to deposit with the 
League of Nations Russia’s wonderful scheme to dis- 
arm the world in four years! I have mentioned the end, 
but the end was not yet. Thousands and thousands 
of infantry marched into the square, and then came the 
ambulance section with dogs, and then a long file of huge 
electric searchlights mounted on motor lorries. A few 
minutes after midday the colourful but grim procession 
ended. That, however, was merely an hors d’euvre. The 
massed bands struck up the Song of the Volga Boatmen, and 
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there came swinging into the square company after com- 
pany of the Workers’ Army in their civilian clothes, but 
catrying rifles with bayonets. How they were clapped 
and cheered! Then came the Chinese students of the 
Sun-Yat-Sen University, looking very smart in dark blue 
uniforms. They were also armed with rifles and bayonets. 
They were followed by thousands of hospital nurses. 
But this was merely the introdu@ion to the march of the 
atmy of women. 

They came by in platoons, marching with a strong 
Stride, looking grim and serious. They carried rifles and 
bayonets and cartridge belts. They wore their ordinary 
clothes, no hats or caps, most of them were bareheaded, 
though some few wore coloured handkerchiefs over their 
hair. The majority of the women were quite young, 
between nineteen and twenty-five, though many looked 
considerably older. After the infantry-women came the 
machine-gun section of the Women’s Army. It was 
like looking at a world gone mad, but, as Balieff in the 
Chauve-Souris says, “‘ That was nothing; the best is 
still to come.” 

Then came thousands and thousands and thousands 
of men and women and children marching—unarmed, 
Strangely enough—and singing and dancing. Peasants 
from the farthest corners of Russia were among them. 
It was as if one were looking at a moving, living flower- 
garden, but now and then there was a touch of humour, 
sometimes conscious and sometimes unconscious. I 
noticed many banners with pictures of ‘ bloated capital- 
ists,’ whose cigars wete guns ; and this after the greatest 
military parade I have ever seen! There were hundreds 
of banners with offensive pictures of Chamberlain, on the 
lines that I have already described elsewhere. May Day 
in Moscow was an orgy of hate directed against Great 
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Britain in the person of Sir Austen Chamberlain. About 
a million people marched in this extraordinary procession. 
The patade went on long after dark. For hours and hours 
the streets leading to Red Square wete impassable because 
of the waiting serried lines of demonstrators, who were 
determined to match. Russians, as a tule, have magnifi- 
cent voices, and it was delightful to listen to the singing 
of these people as they stood there waiting to move on. 

I realized that I was watching the real Russian revolu- 
tionaties. This million was the backbone of the Com- 
munist spirit of Red Russia. They believe everything, 
and, despite all they have suffered and what they may be 
called upon to suffer, they will go on believing. Famine 
may decimate them, bad living conditions, particularly 
the bad hygiene of their homes, will weaken theit con- 
stitutions, but the spirit of the Russian is never crushed 
by material suffering. Songs, mournful chants, typical 
of Russia, tose and died away, and then broke out afresh 
as the lines stepped out to march through Red Square, 
past that squat little mausoleum which contains the 
mummified body of the sandy-haired little man who. 
Stood Russia on its head. 
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THE G.P.U. 


HERE is a French proverb which says, “‘ The more 

it changes the more it remains the same thing.” 
And the more I think of Russia, the more I see how very 
little there is changed. Before Ketrensky launched his 
futile Revolution nobody but a few students of Russian 
history had ever heard of the Bolsheviks or the Menshe- 
viks. Novels which dealt with life under the Tsars always 
had Nihilists as the villains. They plotted in their under- 
ground cellars, they made their bombs there, and when 
they were caught, they were sentenced to death or to 
Siberia. Siberia became a dreaded name throughout the 
world; the Nihilists were fought by the secret police of 
Russia. The secret police of Russia had agents all over 
the world, and they would track a man from Montpar- 
nasse, in Paris, to Whitechapel and then to the Bowery. 
The secret police of Russia had immense secret funds, 
and wielded immense secret power. It employed women, 
and it employed men ; people in every walk of life were 
its agents. 

Now what has happened? There is another secret 
police in Russia, or, to be absolutely correct, it is the 
same secret police with another name. But, whether 
you call the secret police the Chekka or the G.P.U., 
it does not make the slightest difference. It is just a 
weapon of terror, of repression, of hatred when one 
has a feud against a political enemy, or it can be turned 
into a sort of committee of public safety. It can be all 
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things, but any one of these things has a lurking terror 
behind it. 

The head office, so to speak, of the G.P.U. is in a 
Street called Loubrianka, quite near to the Foreign Office 
of Moscow. The building was formerly the head office 
of the National Insurance Company, and its style of 
architecture, with its clock-tower and flag floating above 
it, is very much like a French provincial town-hall, like 
that of Versailles, for instance. It is quite a pleasant- 
looking place, and it is only the fact that there are a 
couple of soldiers fully armed on duty at the main 
entrance which gives it an official aspect. The Director 
of the G.P.U. is 2 man named Miyensky, and the head 
of the extremely important foreign seCtion is called 
Yagoga. The armed force of the G.P.U. is a hundred 
thousand men. They are picked and trusted volunteers, 
but in a general sense they do not matter at all. They are 
to the G.P.U. what the uniformed constable of the 
Metropolitan Area is to Scotland Yard. Whereas Scot- 
land Yard has just a few plain-clothes deteétives, the 
G.P.U. has thousands and thousands of agents who are 
not professional policemen, but who by an intricate 
system of espionage and blackmail are forced to work 
forthem. It is quite impossible to enumerate the list of 
professions into which the G.P.U. has introduced its 
agents. M. Yagoga has, of course, immense resources. 
The hotels of Russia ate honeycombed with his agents. 

Often am I asked whether I was followed in Russia or 
was free to move about exa¢tly as I liked. In fairness to 
the Government of Russia I must say that I was free to 
come and go just as if I were in London, Paris, or New 
York. No difficulties were placed in my way, and while 
I was in Moscow and in Leningrad I was never at all 
conscious of being shadowed, nor, as far as I am aware, 
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was any notice taken of my movements—I say, as far as I 
am aware. But when I left Moscow to travel in the 
Ukraine I did meet with some rather extraordinary 
people, of whom I now propose to tell. 

I arrived early one morning in Kharkoff, and as far as 
I knew there was absolutely nobody who could have 
been aware of my visit to the once great city of the 
Ukraine. A cat took me from the station to the hotel. 
Leaning up against the wall was a man of the stage 
American type—horn-rimmed glasses, slouch hat, chew- 
ing-gum, and a belt instead of braces. He was a large 
man of genial, good-humoured appearance. With him 
was another man who might have been a Russian ; I do 
not know. I got out of the car and was carrying my bag 
and typewriter into the hotel when the large Ametican- 
looking gentleman looked at me with a smiling counten- 
ance as if he wished to speak to me. I did not take any 
notice and went into the hotel. Later on when I came 
into the lobby of the hotel there was my American friend, 
Still smiling and happy. This time he came right up 
and spoke to me. I think he must be a great artist, for 
he did not overdo it, he did not say, “‘ Howdy, stranger ! ” 
ot anything crude like that. He asked me if I was an 
American, and when I told him that I was only an 
Englishman he was good enough to say that it was 
almost the same thing. With a cigar uptilted in his 
mouth, like all the best millionaires on the films, he told 
me that he was an Ametican engineer, and what was I 
doing in Kharkoff? where was I going? and where had 
I come from P how long was I staying ? and did I want 
him to show me round ? and wouldn’t I come out and 
see him ? How friendly he was! But our friendship did 
hot continue, because I told him a story for which I hope 
he has now forgiven me. 
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I went to Kieff—another automobile, another hotel, 
and another man leaning up against the wall when I 
attived. He wasted no time getting on with the job. I 
was trying to talk German to a Russian hotel-porter who 
did not understand any when the gentleman who had 
been propping up the hotel came inside and in the most 
perfect French helped me out. And when he discovered 
I was not a Frenchman, but an Englishman, he talked 
the most admitable American to me, and flashed what 
appeared to be an honest-to-goodness American pass- 
port. He was a pianist, he said, giving concerts in 
Russia, he had only been there a few days; but, unfor- 
tunately for the continuance of our friendship, I caught 
him an hour or two later pouring out a torrent of fluent 
Russian. His obsession seemed to be that it,was neces- 
saty to find out whether I was carrying American dollars, 
which is forbidden in Russia to-day. He was always 
dashing into my room, and even when I was in the hotel 
office paying my bill he suddenly appeated on the pre- 
text of having forgotten to tell me something. He was 
continually offering to buy dollars from me, and when, 
as I suspect, he found that there was nothing to report, 
he suddenly disappeared. 

One instance more and my Story is done. I went to 
Odessa. A quarter of an hour after arriving at the hotel 
a charming young gentleman appeared; he spoke 
English, he spoke French, he spoke German, he spoke 
Russian, and he said that he was a journalist, on the staff 
of the local Isveffia. I do not doubt that he was, but I 
wonder if that was all that he did in Odessa! He wanted 
to interview me for his newspaper. But when I con- 
gratulated him on his wonderful nose for news, insomuch 
as he discovered so quickly, barely a quarter of an hour 
after I had entered the hotel, that I, a perfectly unknown 
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traveller, had arrived in Odessa, he did not seem at all 
sutptised ; he just smiled and went on talking. I was 
neatly a week in Odessa. It was a large town, it has a 
large population, but somehow or other my young and 
ingenuous friend and I were constantly meeting. Yes, 
indeed, the ways of the G.P.U. are amazing | 

Directly a political arrest is made the man or woman 
who has fallen into the clutches of the G.P.U. is taken to 
Moscow and put into a cell. These cells are dark and 
damp, and have a sott of wooden shelf running round 
the stone walls. An average-sized cell contains twenty- 
six people, but when wholesale arrests are being made 
there are not enough cells to accommodate all the 
ptisoners. Therefore they have to sleep in relays ; while 
one half are told to go to bed the other half are led out 
into the fresh air for exercise. The food in the G.P.U. 
prisons is very bad. Those who have been detained in 
them say that all that they were given to eat was soup 
and black bread twice a day. Presently I shall describe 
another sort of prison which is used for non-political 
offendets, and it will be seen that it is much better in 
Russia if one is a bank-robber or a murderer than a 
political agitator; on the one side there are a damp 
ptison cell and black bread, while on the other there are 
comfortable, well-ventilated dormitories and a very good 
wireless installation to pass away many idle moments. 

After a prisoner has been a few hours in the cell he is 
taken out and put through a sort of third-degree examina- 
tion. As in France, a prisoner is assumed to be guilty 
until he proves himself innocent. After a preliminary 
examination the prisoner is sent back to his cell to await 
ttial. The trials are heard before either of two courts, 
one of which is a military court and the other a civilian 
court, but in any case the procedure is exa@ly the same. 
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It is a sort of court-martial. All the judges are G.P.U. 
officials. Charges which come under a political head are 
many ; they range from charges of corruption to plotting 
countet-revolutions. Thete has been an enormous 
amount of what in America is called ‘ grafting’ under 
the Soviet régime, and the Kremlin has done its best to 
stamp it out, and has been very largely successful; yet 
the charges continue to accumulate, and when a member 
of the Communist Party is found guilty of ‘ grafting,’ the 
punishment which follows is very severe. Charges which 
ate undoubtedly baseless are constantly being made 
against men and women, particularly those who are 
known to be out of sympathy with the Soviet Adminis- 
tration. 

In the days of the French Revolution the aristocracy 
were taken to the guillotine in a tumbril, but in modern 
Russia the motor-car replaces the tumbril and the revolver 
the guillotine. An arrest is made very quietly ; often it 
is in the middle of the night when a car drives up to the 
door of a house whete the suspected person is asleep. 
Two ot three men of the G.P.U. go quickly upstairs and 
ring and knock. Imagine the sensations of a person 
being awakened in the middle of the night in Moscow |! 
Before they open the door they know just what to expect. 
They are told to dress quickly and come downstairs. A 
man with a revolver on his hip waits while the doomed 
person dresses. Then follows a quick dash through the 
streets of Moscow to the G.P.U. headquarters. The 
arrested person is taken downstairs and pushed into a 
cell full of sleeping prisoners. Of the many striking 
things that I had said to me when I was in Moscow, one 
thing will always stay in my memory. It was said by a 
woman, a countess who bears a name famous throughout 
the world. She said, ““ Whenever I hear a car stop in the 
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night my whole body goes cold with terror.” And yet 
this woman is an employee of the Government. 

There are only two sentences pronounced in political 
cases—death or banishment. There are many G.P.U. 
prisons in Russia. One is on an island in the White Sea, 
and to this place many young Russian girls have been 
sent during the past few years. The British Mission in 
Moscow employed a young girl who was sent to Siberia 
with a sentence of five years. Siberia is supposed to be 
a dteary countty of ice and snow, but in reality it is 
nothing of the sort. Northern Siberia is very cold indeed 
in the winter, but in other parts of Siberia, even where 
the prisons are, the climate is delightful, and it is a mag- 
nificent country in all respects. Nevertheless, five years 
in a Siberian prison is no joke. There are other G.P.U. 
prisons at Yorasloff, Tobolsk, Sourdal, Tachkent, Semi- 
palatinsk, Verkae, Ouralk, and Orenburg. 

To my own knowledge there have been innumerable 
cases in which people have been sentenced and no news 
whatever told to their families. After they are arrested 
they just disappear. It is generally known, however, if 
a prisoner is sentenced to death. The maximum sentence 
for non-political offences is eight years’ imprisonment in 
a civil prison, but for a political offence a man or woman 
can be either shot or sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
Often news of a prisonet’s death by shooting is conveyed 
to his friends or relatives in a very cutious way. The 
political prisoners are not allowed to receive visits, but 
if they want to have clean body-linen they are allowed 
to have it brought to the prison by their friends. The 
clean linen is taken by a warder at the gate of the prison 
and then handed to the prisoner. But there may come 
a time when the person bringing the clean washing is 
told coldly and cryptically, “ Alexis Nicolavitch does not 
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require any more clean washing.” That means that 
Nicolavitch has been put to death. 

The Bolsheviks claim that their manner of carrying 
out an execution is the most humane in the world. This 
is perhaps true. In most countries, J believe, a prisoner 
under sentence of death knows when his execution is to 
take place. In France a prisoner is not told, but on the 
morning when his execution is to take place the governor 
of the prison comes into the condemned man’s cell, 
wakes him up, and says, “‘ Have courage; the hour of 
justice has arrived.”” In Russia they are not so dramatic. 
There is considerable mystery as to how executions are 
carried out, but I understand that this is how it is done. 
The condemned man, or woman, is told to leave his cell 
on some pretext or other. It may be that the governor 
of the prison wants to see him, or that he is to go upstairs 
to take a bath. He comes out of the cell, and the warder 
says, “‘ Walk down that corridor there and take the first 
turning on your right.” The prisoner Starts off along a 
dimly lit corridor, where, lurking in the shadows, is the 
executioner, a man in felt slippers, who steps noiselessly 
out of an alcove, pushes the nozzle of a revolver behind 
the condemned prisoner’s head, and pulls the trigger. 

That is what the Bolsheviks claim is what is the most 
humane way of carrying out an execution, But just think 
of the mental torture of the people who fall into the 
clutches of the G.P.U. I had a very good friend named 
Guy Beringer, who was the correspondent of Reuter’s 
Agency in St Petersburg. He was arrested during the 
1917 Revolution and flung into the fortress of St Peter 
and St Paul. Beringer died a few years ago in England, 
his health broken up by what he had to undergo while 
in prison. He told me how he and other men used to be 
mentally tortured. Somebody would come and tell them 
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that they were all going to be shot in alphabetical order, 
so that Beringer naturally thought that he would be one 
of the first on the list, and the other men in his cell would 
give him their poor stock of cigarettes to console him, 
and then every time the door opened Beringer would 
say to himself, “‘ This is the end.”? But he was not shot 
after all. 

I am often asked why, if the conditions in Russia are 
as I desctibe them, the people do not rise up and crush 
the Soviet Government. The answer is that the man 
with the machine-gun always has the final argument. In 
this particular case the argument against counter-revolu- 
tion is the G.P.U. and the force of the G.P.U., the 
hundred thousand volunteers who join for a period of 
three, five, or seven years. They have privileges over 
and above members of the Red Army; one division is 
Stationed at Moscow, another at Leningrad, and a third 
at Odessa. Were there any attempt at a revolution, they 
would soon cope with it, and if Russia was engaged in 
an unpopular war they would not be used at the front, 
but be retained at home to crush any risings. But if there 
were a popular war, such as against Great Britain, Poland, 
or Rumania, the G.P.U. troops would be in the van. 

It is by way of a little relief from the horrors of the 
G.P.U. that I turn to one of the other sort of prisons. 
Russian civilian prisons are a joke. Perhaps following 
the well-known adage, “ Set a thief to catch a thief,” the 
governors of Russian prisons are always men who have 
been in prison themselves—not always for the infracton of 
the usual laws, as the majority of the prison governors in 
Russia are men who have served time for political offences 
committed in the days of the Tsars. The Government 
of Russia is quite anxious to allow inspection of their civil 
prisons, and in the particular one which came under my 
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observation I was interested to know that out of nearly 
seven hundred prisoners thirty belonged to the Com- 
munist Party, but only three to the hated bourgeotsie. 
When bad times come to Russia the wise man tries hard 
to have himself sent to prison, Russian prisons, although 
ruled by a governor, like everything else in that country, 
have their own Soviet composed entirely of prisoners, 
who make local by-laws for the comfort of the prison. 
Naturally enough, the rules made are not particularly 
harsh. The prisoners work at the jobs they know, but 
they are supposed to be completing their professional 
education. Eight hours is a maximum day, and three 
hours a minimum day. Those who have no professions 
can learn foreign languages or be apprenticed to a trade. 
The prisoners are very well fed, probably better than if 
they were not in prison, for they can count on two good 
solid meals a day. They can smoke when they like, and 
any prison of any size has its own theatre, which is used 
sometimes for the production of plays, and at other times 
asacinema. This, however, does not by any means end 
all the list of pleasures which attend a sentence in a 
Russian civil prison. 

Cells are abolished, and dormitories substituted for 
them. At the head of every bed there is a headphone, 
and all a prisoner has to do when he wants to pass an 
idle hour agreeably is to light a cigarette, stretch him- 
self on his bed, adjust the headphone, and listen to the 
wireless. He may have to listen to a certain amount of 
Government propaganda, but the pill is coated sweetly 
with excellent musical interludes. Life in a Russian civil 
prison is rendered still more delightful because the 
ptisoners get little holidays. Some get a week a year, 
others a fortnight, but the peasants get a furlough of two 
months, nominally to go back to their farms and help 
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with the harvest. But, whether they are absent for two 
months, or two weeks, it makes no matter, for they 
always come back. Russian civil prisons are so bracing ! 

In the topsy-turvy land of Russia there is nothing 
more mad than the Russian prisons. In the days of the 
Tsars the Secret Police was called the Okrana, then it 
became the Chekka, and then the G.P.U. There is no 
knowing what it may next be called, but, as I said at the 
beginning, the more it changes the more it remains the 
same thing. 


Chapter IX 
THE WOMEN OF RUSSIA 


HE Revolution of 1917 destroyed the Russian aris- 

tocracy, and it ruined the middle classes, but it also 
did something else: it set free the women of Russia. 
What this freedom means, or, more importantly, what 
it will mean, is impossible to know. One thing that the 
Soviet Government has done is to make education an 
easily obtainable object. It must be said in fairness that 
millions of people have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity offered them. The cult of education is something 
which must be seen to be believed. The women of 
Russia have, much more than the men, taken advantage 
of the schools and universities thrown open to them. 
The number of universities in Russia are increasing tre- 
mendously, and the majority of the students are women. 
Government positions are now open to women, and the 
women have flocked to fill them. So it is with economic 
life. One finds the banks and other important institu- 
tions being filled with highly capable women. But when 
one comes to examine this subject a little closer one finds 
that the best posts are being given to women who under 
the old régime were the best educated. 

Now there is one thing I find very obviously lacking 
in this new Russia, and that is the opportunities offered 
for learning foreign languages. Women who were edu- 
cated in the old days of Russia—that is to say, in the 
pre-Revolutionary period—were taught at least two 
foreign languages, and every educated Russian one met 
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spoke English, French, or German, and very often all 
three. To-day one finds those that are left of this class 
holding positions where foreign languages are required 
because of their knowledge acquired when it was not a 
crime to associate with foreigners. The new type of 
Russian woman may go to a university, but is neverthe- 
less not so well equipped as were the women of the 
former generation, who, although never encouraged to 
go to a university, were yet better educated in a more 
worldly way. This factor in the situation may not have 
a vety great importance now, but as Russia develops, 
in whatever way she develops, it will be found ex- 
tremely important. The mind boggles at the thought of 
thousands and thousands of women who are qualified 
lawyers, doctors, and even engineers, but who have no 
culture. This is because they have no background: 
if one takes a woman of the peasant class and sends 
het to a university by the time she has taken her degree 
she is still a peasant. That is what has happened in 
Russia. 

The way these people try to obtain culture, or, per- 
haps I should say, have culture thrust upon them, is ex- 
tremely pathetic. The Soviet Government has crowded 
priceless art treasures into museums and picture galleries. 
I doubt whether there is any country which has such 
a vast collection as Russia. Nobody goes to see these 
beautiful things unless he is taken. Whole classes of 
school children are taken through the museums and are 
shown this and that historical object, but the explanation 
given to them is always the same. It may be summed 
up in this manner: “ Look at that beautiful thing. Once 
upon a time those villains of bourgeois used to have those 
things, and then you could not see them, but now you 
can see them.”” But nobody tells the children that, in 
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order to let the proletariat see them, they had first of all 
to kill the dourgeors. | 

I claim that this wholesale education of women is all 
wrong. It is very difficult to make a woman content 
with a university degree when she would rather have a 
pretty dress. There are no pretty dresses in Russia to- 
day. Communists frown on prettiness or beauty of 
any sort unless it has the official seal of approval of the 
party. Ugliness is the keynote of Russia. The architec- 
ture they have developed is ugly, ugly by all standards. 
Moscow, because of its semi-Oriental architeCture, is 
charming, but I defy anybody to tell me that the Lenin 
Institute is anything but an atrocity in stone. Russian 
women, except the peasant woman, who has no ambition 
ever to do anything but what her class has been doing 
for hundreds of years, are tremendously dissatisfied, 
despite the education which is to be obtained almost 
by turning on a tap. Those who are not unhappy and 
dissatisfied are the fatalists. I remember talking to one 
woman in Moscow, one of the ruined aristocracy who 
in the old days had travelled all over Europe, whose 
father had a high position in the Russian diplomatic 
world, and who asked me rather pathetically simple 
questions about Paris, the restaurants and the theatres. 
She said to me, ‘‘ You know it is like talking of another 
wotld. I know I shall never see it again, but it is so nice 
to talk about it, so that I can assure myself that it still 
exists.” 

If there are any silk stockings in Moscow I did not see 
them. This is not because skirts obscure the view: 
skirts are as short as in London, Paris, or Berlin, if not 
shorter. The reason is that if there are any silk stock- 
ings in Moscow they are worn privately at home. On 
Sundays a few women may be seen wearing stockings 
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of artificial silk, but for the rest it is a choice between lisle 
and cotton. 

Although the silk stocking has not yet conquered 
Russia, nevertheless I found a great change had come 
ovet the women of Moscow from the summer of 1927 
to the spring of 1928. They were much better dressed. 
A fur coat worn with a conscious air of superiority is no 
rate sight on the Smolensky-Rynok, one of the main 
Streets of the city. Communism and fur coats do not 
go together, that we know; but the women who wear 
the fur coats are neither Communists nor the wives of 
Communists. They are just Russians who after ten years 
of hell have realized that they are women, although they 
live in Soviet Russia. The woman of Moscow knows 
just as well how to obtain a fur coat from her husband 
as does a woman of London. A fur coat in the eyes of 
Soviet officialdom is the hallmark of the bourgeois. It 
may be, therefore, that the husband who buys his wife a 
fur coat in defiance of the orthodox Soviet will be invited 
to stand on the carpet and hand out explanations. And in 
any case, whether the explanation is accepted or not, the 
husband will be a marked man. 

Soviet Russia, even if it turns a semi-blind eye toward 
a fur coat, has not yet accepted jewellery. In the whole 
of Moscow there is but one jeweller’s shop, and this is 
known in the capital as the Mouse Trap. This appella- 
tion is somewhat of a sinister one, it means, “‘ Beware 
of diamonds, all ye who enter here.” Pearls mean tears, 
they say, and many are the tears shed in Moscow because 
of an ill-advised purchase of a pearl necklace. The 
jeweller’s shop is under close surveillance by Govern- 
ment officials, and any purchase made here, be it small or 
large, is tracked right down to the source of origin; in 
Moscow it is not always the woman who pays, because 
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the man who finds the money finds himself charged with 
being an anti-revolutionary, and this means a term of 
imprisonment and sometimes death. 

Shopping has not the same meaning in Moscow as it 
has in London or New York. The shop windows of the 
State-owned and co-operative stores—there are practic- 
ally no others left—contain nothing but the barest 
necessities for women. A dress is just a dress, and a hat 
hardly that. The only articles that I have seen exposed 
for sale approaching luxury were artificial flowers, and 
these were of a very inferior quality. 

Toilet articles have been lately drifting into Russia, 
and the departments where these are sold are the most 
thronged of any. Bottles of inferior scent, boxes of low- 
grade powder, are eagerly bought up. Lipsticks have 
been suddenly acquired. Previous to the Revolution 
they were unknown in Russia, save in the theatre, but 
the women of Moscow heard of them from those rare 
people who had been to Paris, and they demanded them 
and obtained them. For even in Russia the voice of a 
woman is more powerful than the voice of the Soviet. 
Perhaps, though, the Soviet Government does not mind 
so much after all, for the crimson lipstick, even though 
it be the badge of the hated dourgeois, is nevertheless as 
red as Red Russia itself ! 

It must not be thought that all the women are suffici- 
ently endowed with money to acquire fur coats, scents, 
and lipsticks. There is indeed another class, and one so 
poverty-stricken as almost to wipe out the memory of 
their few more fortunate sisters. The class I mean buys 
perhaps one new hat a year, and to see the buying is a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight. As I see them they appear 
to me much like those sad pieces of wreckage to be found 
in London dustbins. They are of alleged straw ; some- 
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times a scrap of ribbon heightens the pathos of their 
appearance. 

About a dozen hats are displayed on a table in an 
arcade ; they lie round a cracked mirror. Women, young 
and old, walk painfully past this table of temptation, 
dragging their feet, hesitate, and walk on. But they come 
back. Theyalwayscome back. Then, greatly daring, they 
ask the price, and pretend to be delightfully shocked ; 
then they fumble with their handbags, eagerly searching 
to see if they have sufficient roubles. And really, you 
know, the act of purchasing does not vary so very much 
in Bond Street, Fifth Avenue, or the Rue de la Paix. 

Women who have faced hell for more than ten years, 
women, many of them, who once owned their horses 
and carriages, and who, until Lenin stood Russia on its 
head, were queens of fashion, stand there before the 
cracked mirror, their knees slightly bent, their arms 
poised, trying on monstrosities that you, Madame, would 
not allow your servant to wear on her Sunday afternoon 
out. 

I have a story to tell of a Russian woman whose love of 
beautiful clothes ruined her husband’s career. This story 
is perfectly true, and although I merely cite it as an in- 
Stance of what the plight of Russia has brought women 
to, it is quite typical of life as lived in Russia to-day. 
Rosanelle Lunacharsky is the wife of one of the Commissars 
of Russia. Her husband was the Minister of Fine Arts, 
but later became an important figure in the Russian diplo- 
matic world. How Mme Lunacharsky came to ruin her 
husband’s career is a romance in itself. The beautiful 
Rosanelle before her marriage had been a film aétress, 
and when her husband became the Tsar of Russian art 
she advanced rapidly in her profession. Unfortunately 
her success was of a more or less impersonal character. 
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True to the political ideas of Communism, the Russian 
film studios produced pictures in which there were no 
Star parts. And, however brilliant Rosanelle Lunacharsky 
might have been on the screen, she played undet a cloak 
which concealed her identity. In such circumstances it 
was natural that Mme Lunacharsky should feel just a 
little envious when she read about the life in Holywood, 
of the stars of the film firmament moving across foreign 
countries just like dazzling princesses, and it was natural, 
too, that she dreamed of having her name advertised in 
letters of fire outside the cinema theatres. 

For quite some time she dreamed, and then suddenly 
the situation changed. Lunacharsky was summoned to 
the Kremlin and there entrusted with an important 
diplomatic mission to Geneva. Litvinoff, whose English 
wife is the niece of Sir Sidney Lowe, was to try to see 
Sir Austen Chamberlain to patch up diplomatic relations 
between Great Britain and Russia. Lunacharsky was 
second incommand. That was in December 1927 when 
the Council of the League of Nations was sitting in the 
Glass Room beside Lake Leman. Mme Lunacharsky 
appeared. All her dreams she had put into dresses, and 
she appeared as a wonderful, shimmering butterfly and 
absolutely took Geneva by storm. 

Rosanelle Lunacharsky outdid Hollywood, she out- 
dressed the wives and daughters of the members of the 
foreign missions in Geneva ; the ladies of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations lost their breath. Rosanelle 
had achieved het ambition. But what a fall was there ! 
Her fur coats were valued in thousands of dollars. 
Round her neck she wore pearls which must have cost a 
fortune. And on her beautifully dressed hair she wore 
a tiara of precious Orlez stones which came from the 
Ural Mountains. 
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Tongues wagged, and the Russian Soviet Mission 
became rather scared. Members of the mission hinted 
that the jewels were sham, but the wives of the diplomats 
knew better. Mme Lunacharsky was enjoying herself 
so much that when the Litvinoff Mission failed, and 
M. Lunacharsky was ordered to accompany his chief 
back to Moscow, Rosanelle decided that she would stay 
on for a while and then go to Berlin to study film produc- 
tion. Her husband consented, travelled with his wife as 
far as Berlin, left her there, and then went on to Moscow 
alone. Rosanelle prepared to dazzle Berlin. She did. 

That was the beginning of the end. In Berlin the 
Communist Party is fairly strong, and they run a daily 
newspaper called the Red F/ag. Prominent among the 
guiding Forces of the newspaper and of the party is 
Frau Ruth Fischer. She is a lady whose age is gener- 
ally gallantly referred to as uncertain. Her hair is not 
shingled nor Eton-cropped. She does not wear tiaras nor 
backless evening gowns, and a fur coat to her would be 
about as useful as a Strawberry to a donkey. She did not 
approve of Mme Rosanelle Lunacharsky. And she said 
so. She said it in private, and then she said it in the 
columns of the Red F/ag. Moscow began to take notice. 
The Soviet Government was extremely indignant ; there 
was talk of expelling her husband from the Communist 
Party. In the meantime Mme Lunacharsky had made a 
film which was a great success, and offers began to pout 
in from other film companies in other countries. Mme 
Lunacharsky must have said to herself, ‘Here life 
begins,” but, in point of fad, it might have been said to 
have ended. A coded telegram went from the Kremlin 
to the Soviet Embassy in Unter den Linden in Berlin. 
And Rosanelle Lunacharsky was asked to go to the 
Embassy immediately. She went, she was given a sealed 
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envelope, and when she opened it she turned pale and 
took the night train for Moscow. 

M. Lunacharsky is now a gentleman in considerably 
reduced circumstances, but even in Moscow you cannot 
keep a clever woman down. The last time I saw Rosa- 
nelle Lunacharsky was in May 1928, when the Soviet 
Government gave a great and very brilliant reception in 
honour of the King and Queen of Afghanistan. Mme 
Herbette, the wife of the French Ambassador to Moscow, 
is known in diplomatic circles as the Queen of Russia 
because of her dignity and smartness, but she has a very 
serious rival in Rosanelle Lunacharsky, who on this par- 
ticular evening wore a very daring black gown and 
carried a magnificent ostrich-feather fan. 

I started out to tell the story of the women of Russia, 
and I find that I end with the story of a woman of Russia. 
But I know that many hundreds of women in Moscow 
say to themselves when they see Rosanelle Lunacharsky 
riding in her husband’s automobile to the Opera House, 
“ There, but for the Soviet Government, might be I.” 
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NE of the first dreams of the Soviet Government 

was to change the country from an agricultural 
country to an industrial country. During the ten years in 
which experiments have been made nothing definite has 
been done. At the moment Russia is neither successfully 
agricultural nor successfully industrial. Before the Re- 
volution and before the Great War Russia grew enough 
wheat to provide amply for home needs and to export 
thousands and thousands of tons. Now there is a 
different story to tell. The production of grain is falling 
very rapidly. In 1928 the harvest of Russia was not sufh- 
cient to supply the country with the necessary amount 
of grain. Therefore, for the first time in the history of 
the country, Russia had to buy grain abroad and import 
it. The Kremlin claimed that the grain purchased was 
merely for sowing purposes. I know nothing to the 
contrary, but in the early summer of 1928 when I was 
travelling in the Ukraine, I found that in many towns 
only black bread was being sold. When I was in Odessa 
there was a decree published forbidding the sale of white 
bread. Then the bread ration of the army was cut down ; 
then bread-cards were reinstituted in parts of Russia, and 
finally in the autumn the whole of Russia was once again 
on bread rations. 

During the time when Stalin was forcing private 
enterprise right out of business the shortage of manu- 
factured articles became acute. In Leningrad the shops 
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were not allowed to open before eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and when they did open there was always a 
long line of waiting people. Sometimes, after an hour 
or two of trading, the shops had to close down because 
they were sold out. In the co-operative stores in the 
country it was the same story : a shortage of goods every- 
where. The peasants make very simple demands on 
Stores ; their principal wants are cheap oil-lamps, cheap 
textile goods, hammers, nails, screws, and objects of that 
kind. But they find that either the goods are too dear or 
else there are no goods at all. In 1927, when the peasants 
refused to sell their grain to the Government, pleading 
that the official price of 2s. 6d. for 36 lb. was too little, 
because for 2s. 6d. they could buy nothing at all, the 
Government made a desperate attempt to appease them. 
The shops in the towns were cleaned out of goods which 
were sent as fast as possible to the rural distri¢ts and 
prices were reduced by about 5 percent. But the obvious 
thing happened: the townspeople complained of the 
shortage of goods, and very soon the goods offered for 
sale to the peasants were exhausted and there was nothing 
with which to replace them. 

I have explained what has happened to the dream of 
socialized enterprise without stating exactly of what the 
dream consisted. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
Russia was highly organized as an agricultural country, 
although her implements were out of date. Neverthe- 
less, the peasants managed to till their land with anti- 
quated machinery, and the money they earned, little as 
it was, was sufficient to enable them to buy what they 
wanted in the villages. But even in the nineteenth century 
there was a tremendous growth of big capitalist enter- 
prises. When serfdom was abolished the growth of 
enterprises increased, and the sources of natural wealth 
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of the country began to be tapped. Nothing was done to 
encourage the investment of native capital in Russian 
enterprises, but it was not difficult to obtain money from 
foreign capitalists. France poured millions and millions 
into Russia; there was a lot of German money flowing 
eastward, and Great Britain also supplied considerable 
sums to further Russian enterprise. The attraction of 
foreign capital was undoubtedly due to the high protec- 
tive tariffs, cheap raw materials, cheap labour, and the 
possibility of exploiting new markets. The develop- 
ment of industry also had its effect upon the peasantry. 
Slowly, but quite steadily, the patriarchal forms of 
economy began to disappear. Parts of the peasantry 
became poorer, but another class, known as the Kulaks, 
sprang up. 

Before the Great War the development of Russia was 
almost as slow, if not quite as slow, as it has been in the 
past ten years. Industry began to be speeded up, but 
agriculture never kept pace with it. St Petersburg and 
Moscow were ringed with new factories. There existed 
then four classes, the aristocracy, the middle, or bourgeois 
class, the working class, and the peasantry, which was 
in numbers much stronger than the three other classes 
put together. In the beginning it was undoubtedly the 
aim of the Soviet Government, and more particularly the 
aim of Lenin himself, to make the Russian peasantry 
the dominant force in Bolshevik Russia. Circumstances 
made this impossible. The peasants were neglected in 
favour of the factory workers, and to-day there is much 
jealousy between these two classes. The aristocracy, of 
course, is no longer in existence in Russia, and the middle 
class has been trampled down, so that the few that still 
remain in existence do so as part of the working-class 
population. 
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The Soviet Government claims that there has been a 
fight between the Socialist proletariat and the capitalist 
bourgeoisie. But the truth is somewhat different. The 
Government of Russia has never been able to make up 
its mind which party it wanted to support ; between the 
two it has steered a course like a rudderless ship. The 
Kremlin sets its face against the importation of foreign 
goods, and for two reasons: because if foreign goods 
were imported it would harm the Communist policy, 
and would indeed weaken the power of the Communists, 
and in the economic field it would be dangerous because 
it would create more and more unemployment in the 
factories. The principal economic problems of the 
Revolution were the settling of relations between the 
urban industries which it would be difficult to socialize 
and the small forms of peasant ownership, where the 
Standard of living was very low and where no man was 
allowed to own more than three fields. The Soviet 
Government aimed to establish a liaison between urban 
industry and rural agriculture on the basis of a mutual 
exchange of products. This, of course, was a return to 
the earlier stage of commercial activity, bartering. The 
peasants were told that no longer would they have to 
deal with the private capitalist, but only with the State 
industries, which formed a sort of centre for brokerage. 
The difference between the private capitalist and the 
State industries, 1t was claimed, was that the State in- 
dustries do not take advantage of having the monopoly, 
and neither did they favour extraction of excessive profits 
through the exploitation of the peasant. 

This dream did not impress the peasant one little bit. 
The one thing the peasant wanted to do was to get as 
much money as possible for his goods, and :n this respec 
the Russian peasant is no different from the peasant in 
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any other country. Very soon the peasant discovered 
that he was getting less money from the State than he 
had been getting from the private trader, and, as I have 
already pointed out, with the money he got he could buy 
little or nothing. The basis of relationship between the 
two fundamental elements of the people’s economy has 
been the primary principle of the economic policy of the 
Government since the Revolution. Nevertheless,between 
1919 and the end of 1920 there came a period of what 
was known as military Communism. At the beginning 
of this period the industries of Russia were at a Sstand- 
Still. Civil war had cut off the supplies of petrol from the 
Caucasus, of coal and metals from the Don and the Urals, 
and of cotton from Turkestan. There were no manu- 
fa&ured goods to be offered to the peasants in exchange 
for their produtts, and then the peasants decided they 
would not supply the towns with any food. The Govern- 
ment then began to dream again. Nationalization of in- 
dustry was to be spread: all the big industries had already 
succumbed, but stocks of grain were ‘ nationalized,’ or, in 
plain language, seized. This is what was meant by mili- 
tary Communism. Grain and other foodstuffs were taken 
under military escort to the markets, and were given out 
to the people as rations. The Russian food-cards became 
valueless in a very short time, because the supplies seized 
soon gave out. 

The peasants then began to say to themselves, What is 
the good of raising large crops? We may as well work 
less and eat our surplus ; if we do not the soldiers will 
come again, and we shall lose everything. In the spring 
of 1921 Lenin launched his new economic policy, which 
supplanted military Communism. But, in point of faét, 
the only new thing about it was the title. One thing 
happened, however ; private enterprise began to rear its 
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head again. Shop-keepers regained their courage and 
began to sell goods in direct competition with the State 
Stores. They sold their goods cheaper, they were better 
supplied with goods, and as a result people, instead of 
going to the State shops, flocked to the private shops. 
But the Government from time to time put a brake on 
private enterprise by super-taxation, which sent many of 
the private traders out of business. They were totally 
unable to pay the taxes. But, in order to keep the popula- 
tion quiet and contented, the brake would be taken off 
and the private trader would start again. This state of 
things went on until Joseph Stalin put a stop to private 
trading very effectively. Within a year he closed down 
103,000 private enterprises in Russia. In Moscow there 
had been four private banks. One day they were, and 
the next day they were not. The Government just 
swooped down and closed them up. Several American 
friends of mine in Moscow had accounts in these banks, 
and although they recovered their money, they had con- 
siderable difficulty in doing so. 

The Russian State Bank, the Gosbank, must be unique 
inthe world. Owing to the fact that it is run by amateurs, 
it is the most inefficient bank I know. It is, like all 
Government institutions in Russia, hopelessly overstaffed. 
Every job from the top to the bottom is multiplied by 
three: three people to do the job of one. This system 
runs right through Russia ; not only the banks, but every 
branch of business is overstaffed. Of course, this keeps 
down unemployment, but it clogs the wheels of efficiency. 
When one goes into the Gosbank to cash a cheque one 
had better be prepared to give up the whole morning to 
this enterprise. The cheque is first of all presented at 
one pigeon-hole, where it is taken up by a woman who 
is sipping tea and smoking a cigarette. She will put the 
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cheque down in front of her, take up the cigarette with 
her left hand, and with her right hand she will move the 
black and white beads of the scho#t, that kindergarten toy 
which is the automatic adding machine of the whole of 
Russia. When she has moved the beads up and down 
she will write something on a slip of paper which she 
will hand to you, and then you go away and wait your 
turn at another pigeon-hole, where in course of time you 
will be paid the amount of your cheque. The same 
system goes on everywhere in Russia, except that the 
farther one goes from Moscow the slower the machine 
works. 

Foreign trade in Russia is, of course, a monopoly of 
the State. To allow free foreign trade would have meant 
the exclusion of any possibility of socialized industry. It 
would have undermined the very existence of the State 
industries which were disabled by the War, and then by 
the Revolution and the Civil War. Machinery was worn 
out and needed replacing, and it is undoubtedly true 
that if the Russian Government at the time had had 
the courage to allow free imports for a given period, 
and more particularly of machinery, Russia would have 
picked up fairly quickly. The possibilities of a complete 
recovery are now vety limited. Russian currency is 
Stabilized, but very precariously. No foreign currency 
is allowed to be imported into Russia, and no more than 
350 roubles may be taken out of Russia. This creates a 
fictitious value, because it makes Russian currency hard 
to obtain abroad, so that the rate of exchange fixed by 
the Government is the only way by which any value is 
given to the rouble. I found that when I went from 
Russia to Turkey the roubles I had with me were prac- 
tically valueless. The money-changers in Galata looked 
upon Russian money as so much waste paper, and the 
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difficulty of smuggling money into Russia is great and 
also rather dangerous. 

The Soviet Government, feeling itself compelled to 
restrain artificially the flow of goods from abroad, also 
tried to check exports. Before the War Russia exported 
wheat, flax, hemp, and timber, and imported machinery, 
chemical produéts, and cotton. But to-day Russia is 
exporting practically nothing at all. The foreign- 
trade monopoly is now cartied on by the Central State 
Trading Office, known as Gostorg, which has trading 
delegations in foreign countries. Attempts have been 
made to attract foreign capital by the formation of 
joint-stock companies incorporating Russian State 
capital with the private foreign capital, but this has 
never proved a success, and the percentage of foreign 
trade has never reached 25 per cent. of the pre-War 
turnover. 

Before leaving the question of foreign trade, which 
after all is of vital concern to Russia, and which provides 
a possible market for nearly every foreign country, I 
want to quote a few of the official designations of the 
Russian Trusts. To read their advertisements one 
would think they were smooth-running businesses ably 
and efficiently conducted, and well equipped to compete 
with any foreign firm. Take the State Trust known as 
Mosselprom, which claims to manufacture and sell con- 
fectionery, tobacco, cigarette-holders, macaroni, beer, 
mineral waters, and sausages. There is only one kind of 
mineral water obtainable in Russia; the State beer is not 
at all bad; of the State confectionery I have nothing to 
say. But to talk in this wholesale manner of conducting 
the manufacture of such a mixed bag of commodities is 
laughable. The Mosselprom says that it carries on a mail- 
order business, but anyone who has had any experience 
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of the Russian mail service, in which every letter and 
parcel is opened and remains in an office for many days, 
would doubt the advisability of receiving a sausage or a 
cream puff through the mail. 

The next advertisement has the high-sounding title of 
the Russian Commercial and Industrial Bank, and with 
the craze for calling things by words made up of initials, 
the bank calls itself the Prom Bank. It has a cable 
address, claims to have sixty branches throughout Russia, 
and says its capital is 25,000,000 gold roubles, but it also 
says that it has resources amounting to 125,000,000 gold 
roubles, which, for a proletarian bank, is decidedly good. 
The same bank copies the American form of advettising 
and broadcasts the following message : 


Do you want to facilitate your travelling in the U.S.S.R, ? 
Do you know how to transact your banking in the U.S.S.R. ? 
The Russian Commercial and Industrial Bank is the largest 
commercial bank in this country. We transact all banking 
operations. The Prom Bank has specialized in foreign re- 
mittance operations, and a¢ts as correspondent to more than 
400 banks in the U.S.A. alone. Banking correspondents in 
every country. For the past twelve months over 200,000 
remittances have been paid out here in actual dollars and 
pounds Sterling. 


Once in Odessa I went to a bank to try to obtain a little 
Turkish money. After spending the better part of two 
days I eventually obtained the maximum amount I was 
allowed to have, which was the equivalent of £1, and, in 
order to obtain this money and get permission to take 
it out of Russia, I had to give up my passport, and the 
bank itself endorsed the gracious permission on a page 
of it. 

The next advertisement is that of M. G. Sokolnikoff, 
who is “‘the People’s Commissary for Finance in the 
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Union of the S.S.R.” In big black letters there is the 
word “ Notice.” M. Sokolnikoff says : 


Concerning the articles published in the foreign Press 
Stating the difficulties said to exist in this country with regard 
to the cashing of money transfers sent from abroad to the 
Union of the S.S.R., the Commissariat of Finance considers 
it necessary to notify the interested parties that : (1) accord- 
ing to the laws existing in this country the cashing of foreign 
money transfers is free and not subject to any limitations 
whatsoever; (2) the transferred sums are paid out by the 
banks or post offices to the addressees throughout the Union 
up to any amount whatsoever ; (3) no deductions whatso- 
ever are made by the banks or post offices from the amounts 
transferred ; (4) the transferred monies are not subject to 
any taxation whatsoever ; (5) all holders of foreign currency, 
including that received by foreign money transfers, are 
entitled to keep the same unimpededly and to freely sell it to 
the banks and on Exchange. For the purpose of assisting 
the poorer groups of the population receiving such trans- 
fers, the Commissariat of Finance has made arrangements to 
reduce the postal charges for same. 


I only have one comment to make on this announce- 
ment, and that is that, while not disputing the fa& that 
thousands of poor people do receive money from 
their more fortunate relations in the U.S.A. and else- 
where, everybody who does receive money has to give 
a detailed explanation of the source from which the 
money comes, and if an official has reason to believe 
that the money is sent by a person connected in any 
way with any counter-revolutionary plot the person 
receiving the money is liable to have a very bad time 
indeed. 

Another advertisement is that of the State Bank of 
the S.S.R., which claims to have branches in every part 
of Russia and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
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It gives a list of its correspondents which names every 
banker of repute. 

Then comes the Volunteer Fleet, established in 1878. 
It claims the transport of cargoes from all parts of Russia 
and abroad—the transport and forwarding, and the ware- 
housing, and the loading and unloading (“equipped with 
operated cranes’’), clearing transactions in all Customs- 
houses of Russia. Two hundred and fifty branches and 
agencies are claimed. It would indeed be an excellent 
line of business, but unfortunately there is nothing to 
export and imports are not allowed. 

The Donnetz Railways have an advertisement which 
makes curious reading : 


The Administration of the Donnetz Railways informs here- 
with the travelling public that fast and mail trains circulate 
between Kharkoff and Rostoff, in order to improve the con- 
nexion between the Ukraine and the Caucasian watering- 
resorts. The cars of the aforesaid trains are divided into 
two groups, soft and hard cars. The fast trains are provided 
with sleeping places for both groups of cars, an additional 
amount being charged for speed. Besides, a special car 
(of the former International Sleeping Car Company), as well 
as a restaurant car, are attached to the fast trains. Bed linen 
is supplied in every car for a certain charge. The soft cars 
of the mail trains have sleeping places, and the hard ones 
sitting places. During the summer season a group of cars 
circulate between Kharkoff and Slavansk-Kurort, in order to 
establish good connexion with the watering-place situated 
near the last-named Station. 


Now, I have travelled on the Donnetz Railways, but 
before I did so I had already read the advertisement I 
have just quoted, and it conjured up to my mind rather 
pleasant travelling facilities. Good advertisement is good 
business, but the dream of comfortable travel in South 
Russia became a nightmare. By the word ‘soft’ the 
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Railway means first class, and ‘ hard ’ means second class. 
There is no third class, and the second class is about 
equal to the fourth class in Germany. In the North of 
Russia there are quite good trains, with sleeping-cars 
such as one is accustomed to find in civilized countries. 
These cars were the former property of the International 
Sleeping-car Company, and until they fall to pieces one 
can travel in them with considerable comfort. When 
they do fall to pieces I do not quite know what will 
happen, because the Russian Government is now carry- 
ing on with its pre-War railway material. The claim that 
the fast trains are provided with sleeping places and that 
an additional charge is made for speed is amusing, be- 
cause, on account of the worn-out locomotives, no train 
on the Donnetz Railways, or, for the matter of that, on 
any other Russian line, can travel at a speed greater than 
about twenty miles per hour. In the Ukraine the so-called 
soft places are two wooden boards hung on chains, and 
sometimes one can get the guard to provide one with a 
blanket and something that looks like a pillow. That is 
the bed linen. 

The vision of a summer season is not borne out by any 
fact whatsoever. The country near Slavansk is beautiful 
indeed, and there are some old homes of the former aris- 
tocracy which have been turned into rest houses for the 
working classes, but anybody who thinks it possible to 
find a hotel to stay in is likely to meet with considerable 
disappointment. 

The South Railways of Russia advertise much like the 
Donnetz Railways, and the high-sounding Transcaucasian 
S.S.R. Railways claim to transad, on reimbursement terms 
in Transcaucasian and foreign currencies, loan transac- 
tions and forwarding of goods to Europe, Turkey, 
Persia, and Afghanistan, but, as I had occasion to remark 
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in the case of the Volunteer Fleet, it would be splendid 
were there any goods to transport. There are several 
other State-owned railways, all advertising on lines 
modelled on the best foreign railway advertisements, each 
one giving the impression, of course, that it is splendid 
and up to date, and never is there any mention that the 
railway is owned by the State. 

The Mologa Timber Industry Company calls itself 
Mologoles, Ltd. Then there is the Russian-Austrian 
Trade Industry Company, Ltd., which claims to import 
motor-cars, electro-technical apparatus and material, 
electric lamps, gas-lighting apparatus, tools of every 
description, machine tools, steel, refined steel, emery- 
wheels, and so on and so forth, and to export tobacco, 
hides and skins, horsehair, casings, timber, oil, fish, 
feathers, caviar, kerosene, manganese, simples, turpen- 
tine, asbestos, bones, horns, and rags. Here again it is a 
question of the dream not being borne out by the busi- 
ness. On reading these advertisements I am always in- 
clined to believe how childlike in their faith are the 
Russians. They draft these announcements, translate 
them into all languages, and then, I feel sure, having read 
them again, they believe them to be true. 

The Russo-Persian Banking House says that its head 
office is in Teheran, and that it has a capital of 5,000,000 
gold roubles. It states it has agencies and branches every- 
where, and the Central Asiatic Bank, with a capital of 
7,500,000 roubles, follows on with another announce- 
ment of the same kind. - 

The State Internal Loans is very interesting in its naive 
advertisement. It says that the 1922 6 per cent. State 
Lottery Loan was issued for an amount of 100,000,000 
gold roubles for a period of ten years, and that it will be 
reimbursed on December 1, 1932. The rate of interest 
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on the loan is 6 per cent. per annum, there are eight 
lottery drawings, and the winnings are paid out with 
exemption from any duties whatsoever. In point of fact, 
these internal loans are what we in England call forced 
loans. Government officials, army officers, anybody who 
is anybody, is forced to take loan scrip as part of his 
pay. The Soviet Government says that there has never 
been such a thing as a forced loan, but, after all, that is 
hair-splitting. You do not force a man to subscribe to 
yout loan, but you make him accept a bond at its full 
face value and allow him no alternative. Since the 6 per 
cent. loan money in Russia has been dearer and dearer. 
The last loans cost the Government in interest 15 per 
cent. Outside of banks the sight of money is very rare 
indeed, and in the South of Russia on very many occasions 
I had the greatest difficulty in changing a three-rouble 
note. Three roubles is approximately 6s. 

Mr Henry Ford is, after Lenin, the hero of Russia. 
The people think that he invented mass-produ@ion, and 
that mass-produ¢tion is the sole remedy for all industrial 
evils. The Russians would love to be able to emulate Mr 
Ford’s methods, but, as they cannot do so in faét, they 
do it by advertisement. The high-sounding All-Russian 
Central Union of Co-operative Consuming Societies, 
which for trading purposes calls itself Centrosoyuz, states 
that it supplies members and co-operative organizations 
with all kinds of mass-produced goods and food produ@s. 
This sounds very wonderful indeed, and if only it were 
true Russia would be making great strides in the in- 
dustrial world, whereas in reality her industry is dwindling 
month by month. To have mass-produétion one must 
have the finest possible machinery ; factories must be so 
equipped that they will always lead, instead of having to 
follow. The factories of Russia are so old and antiquated 
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that they have to work their machines slowly, so that they 
shall not break down and be made absolutely worthless. 

In the Ukraine there is a Union of Co-operative 
Societies which claims to have a membership of 1,250,000 
and owns factories for the manufacture of soap and 
leather, starch and confectionery besides knitted goods, 
and in Odessa the same union has a canning factory. 
What the Russians do not seem to understand is that any 
one concern that this union claims to operate successfully 
would necessitate the very best brains the country could 
produce ; instead of which a whole group of industries, 
each one absolutely different from the others, are all being 
run very much like a Post Office or any other branch of 
the Civil Service. Men and women sign papers, and then 
they sign more papers, and then the papers are passed 
on to somebody else to sign, and so on, backward and 
forward and backward again. Ifthe Soviet Government 
of Russia ever collapses it will not be because of a counter- 
revolution; it is much more likely that it will be crushed 
by the weight of its accumulated paper. 

The All-Russian Central Co-operative Association of 
Flax and Hemp Growers calls itself Lnocentr, unifies 
thirty-five co-operative societies, manages a quarter of a 
million farms, and accumulates stocks of goods in ware- 
houses all over Russia. Then there is the State Rubber 
Trust, but the only unfortunate thing for the State 
Rubber Trust is that there is no rubber. There being no 
cars in Russia except those which belong to Government 
officials, there is no demand for tyres, but there is a very 
big demand in the winter for rubber overshoes. The 
snow, once it begins to fall, remains on the ground for 
months and months. Everybody in the big cities wears 
galoshes, and there is a strange habit of giving up 
one’s galoshes every time one goes into a house, a public 
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building, a bank, or, in fat, anywhere under cover. It is 
like going into a mosque. When the winter comes an 
individual is appointed, or appoints himself, at every door- 
way to make people give up their galoshes. The galoshes 
ate parked by the galoshes attendant, who collects a 
tip when he returns them. So poor is the supply of 
rubber that any man possessing a good pair of galoshes 
is doomed to lose them. Besides which, the constant 
wear and tear of putting them on and taking them off 
every time one makes a call soon splits the rubber, and 
the State Rubber Trust, which claims to deal in hard and 
soft rubber products of every description, has not yet been 
able to buy sufficient rubber to give the population of the 
big Russian cities sufficient for their rubber overshoes. 

Another State institution which makes tremendous 
claims is the All-Russian Textile Syndicate, which says 
it has a capital of 26,000,000 gold roubles. It is, in point 
of fact, a syndicate which is forty-six trusts rolled into 
one. It has 405 factories and seventy-two wholesale and 
eleven retail shops. The Naphtha Syndicate, which 
sells abroad all naphtha produéts, is one of the only real 
sound Government Trusts in Russia. After the Revolu- 
tion every oil-well in Russian territory was seized by the 
Government. Many of the wells had been formerly 
operated by foreign companies, and millions of pounds 
of foreign money was taken over by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which, I think, to-day realizes the foolishness of 
its action. In the beginning the Government would 
have been able to pay some compensation to the foreign 
owners, but to-day there is not sufficient money to pay, 
even if the will to pay was there, which I doubt. 

For ten years the Soviet Government has been trying 
to run its oil-wells at a profit, but I have it on the very 
best authority that at the present moment there is only 
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one Russian oil-field which is really showing a profit. 
Some of the others show a profit on paper. The Russians 
have a very great scheme, and in many ways a very sound 
scheme, of modernizing their pipe-oil machinery, so that 
their wells can operate and show a profit. They are at 
the present time employing American experts to advise 
them on the laying down of the machinery, but, accord- 
ing to the most optimistic of the Russian officials, this 
programme cannot be completed before three years, and 
the less optimistic say that it will take certainly five years, 
while there are others who aver that it will never be done 
at all, because there is insufficient money, even though 
taxes ate high, to allow the Government to devote a 
sufficiently important part of the Budget to develop the 
oil industry. 

Incidentally the Russian Budget for 1928-29 fixes the 
revenue at 6970 million roubles. Taxes are to bring in 
3255 million roubles, loans 7oo million roubles, railways 
and transport 1870 million roubles, and the sale of vodka 
1413 million roubles, etc. The Government intends to 
spend 2100 million roubles on industry. This will be the 
programme for several years to come, and, apart from 
new pipes for petrol, there is to be new machinery in the 
coal-mines, and various factories, particularly those which 
manufacture agricultural machinery, are to be brought up 
to date. There has been, however, one decided setback 
in the programme. Coal-production in the Don Basin 
fell in 1928 to 66 per cent. of what it was in 1927. The 
fall is directly due to the trial for sabotage of fifty-three 
engineers, most of whom were Germans. But there were 
Other reasons for the fall in production; the cost of 
getting the coal has increased by 14 per cent., and many 
of the German technicians who had been brought into 
Russia from the Ruhr to advise the local Russian engineers 
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refused to stay, and broke their contra&s. The allega- 
tions of sabotage were based on rather curious evidence. 
It was alleged, and, in fat, proved, that one of the 
German engineers was a member of the famous German 
Nationalist Association called the Stahlhelms (‘Steel 
Helmets ’), but, on the other hand, the Russian asphyxiat- 
ing-gas factories are directed by the German ex-officers 
who were and still are members of the prominent Nation- 
alist Association. I understand that the real sabotage was 
not the destruction of machinery by people with counter- 
revolutionary ideas, as the Russians alleged, but the 
destruction done to the machinery by a number of minor 
Russian officials who were bribed by certain representa- 
tives of foreign firms who wanted to sell machinery to 
the Russian Government. A representative of a firm of 
foreign engineers would go and find one of the very 
badly paid Russian mechanics and say to him: “ Look 
here ; that machine of yours is pretty bad, but so long 
as it works there will be no chance for my firm to sell 
another one. If one night a little sand accidentally fell 
into the machinery I should not be surprised if you 
benefited to the extent of several thousand roubles.” 
This was done on more than one occasion. The excuse 
was taken by the Soviet Government to make allega- 
tions of counter-revolutionary activities, and six Russian 
engineers were shot. 

The Wine Syndicate has taken over on behalf of the 
State all the wine-growing estates in the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, and the Transcaucasus. Once upon a time the 
Crimean wines were very famous, and although the State 
has the services of the former employees of the private 
firms which operated the vineyards, the supply of light 
wines, as well as the stronger wines, is very small indeed. 
The Wine Syndicate claims to produce champagne, but 
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I do not think that anybody has ever met with a bottle 
of post-Revolution Russian champagne. Incidentally, 
French champagne of pre-War years is obtainable in 
Moscow very much cheaper than in Paris. This is largely 
because to be seen drinking champagne is an extremely 
dangerous business. There was, until the middle of 1927, 
a possibility of buying in Moscow excellent Scotch whisky 
of pre-War distillation, and it was not very expensive, 
in fact, cheaper than post-War whisky then in England, 
but the stock was limited, and is now, I regret to say, 
entirely non-existent. 

The Russian State has made a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of playing cards as well as dominoes, draughts, 
and lotto, but I do not think that this department of the 
State is a very active one. Neither, for the matter of that, 
is the Trading and Industrial Motor Transport Company, 
Ltd., which has a capital of 5,000,000 gold roubles and 
calls itself Autopromtorg, and claims to have stocks of 
motor-cars, tractors, bicycles, and motor-cycles, and 
adjustment and repair shops which, so the company’s 
advertisement says very naively, ““employs over two 
hundred workmen.” I have visited this trust’s premises 
in Moscow, and it is just like going into a marine store 
dealer’s premises in a side street in an English provincial 
city. Just a mass of scrap iron, cars which date back 
to the days when automobilism was a dangerous sport, 
and motor-bicycles which rattle like a box of nails. Yet 
the Russians are very capable engineers, and could, if 
they wished, enter the motor business and manufacture 
cars, but, as nobody has enough money to buy even a 
klaxon, the future of the Trading and Industrial Motor 
Transport Company, Ltd., is not very bright. 

Yirkost has a very playful way of advertising. It says, 
‘* Do you know that in the shops of the State Trust of 
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Yirkost perfumes, eau-de-cologne, powder, toilet soap, 
household soap, candles, and glue are cheaper than 
anywhere and all of pre-War quality ?”’ When one goes 
to one of the big shops in Moscow one finds that the 
State Trust manufa@uring lipstick and powder puffs 
Stands not in high repute among the women of Moscow. 
If anybody wants a lipstick and can afford to pay the 
price she will buy one from a private trader, knowing 
that it was manufactured abroad and therefore likely to 
be of fairly good quality. Gum is the curious title of the 
State Universal Department Stores, which has shops all 
over Russia, but, as in all the Russian State-owned shops, 
the supply of goods is never equal to the demand, so 
that there are always difficulties about opening. Some- 
times a shop will remain closed until late in the 
day, and then one finds a line of women waiting to 
purchase. They are let in two by two until the stock 
of goods has disappeared, and then the shop closes 
again. 

The Moscow United Polygraphic Industry trades 
under the name of Mospolydiph, and has thirty factories, 
6000 workmen, and fifteen shops. Its business is to bind 
books and deal in wholesale and retail stationery, office 
supplies, paper, pencils, pens, and ink. The craze for 
reading in Russia is something amazing, but the State 
printer, because of the lack of the necessary machinery, 
cannot keep up with the demand. There are many more 
bookshops now than there were before the War; but 
the bookshops alone cannot keep pace with the de- 
mand, and in many of the large provincial towns there 
are book markets where the books are displayed on 
costermongers’ stalls. This is another phase of the fight 
between the private trader and the State trader, as the 
hawkers, of course, sell the books ever so much cheaper. 
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There is a State textile monopoly called Ivtextile which 
says it controls 140,000 spindles, 4500 weaving looms 
and twenty-six calico-printing machines. Practically 
none of this machinery is new, so that the goods manu- 
faétured by the State textile trust are very poor in 
quality. Neither is the quantity anything like sufficient 
to cope with the demand. Ifever the Soviet Government 
so far changes its policy as to allow the importation of 
foreign goods, Russia will become immediately a tre- 
mendous market for textiles. The State tailoring factory 
is called Tulshvey, and is supposed to turn out every- 
thing from ready-made clothes to women’s and children’s 
dresses, but the supply of cloth is so small and the 
material so shoddy that men in search of clothes prefer 
to use the street markets, and even then a suit of the 
cheapest possible material costs ten pounds. 

There is another State trust manufacturing hardware, 
windows, doors, and stoves, and also, of course, the 
famous samovars. Flour and barley form another State 
trust which operates fourteen mills, and says it can turn 
out 450 tons of flour and barley daily, but, owing to the 
peasants refusing to supply the State mills, the production 
is falling very rapidly. There is a Siberian trading com- 
pany called Sibtorg which deals in corn, butter, furs, 
hides, bristles, horsehair, and wool, all of which come 
from Siberia, and there is another trust dealing in similar 
atticles which come from White Russia. The White 
Russia Republic, which is a member of the Soviet 
Federation of Republics, has a trust called the Central 
Agricultural Stores, which makes tremendous claims and 
says it has the choicest selection of seeds, herbs, kitchen, 
garden, and forage requirements, bulbs, fruit, as well as 
flowers, seeds, sickles, and garden tools of all descrip- 
tions, appliances for dairies and bee-rearing, mill plants, 
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fertilizers, and inse¢t-destroyers. As I have had occasion 
to point out, there is such a wide gulf dividing the Russian 
dream of business and the business itself. When one 
reads these advertisements, and then sees the poor dis- 
play of goods, the absolute penury of all kinds of 
machinery, one doubts if there is anyone ignorant enough 
to be impressed. 

There are other State agricultural trusts which are 
supposed to absorb the produce of the Ukraine, and 
there is the famous Gostorg, also of the Ukraine, which 
trades not only in tobacco, but also in timber and mush- 
rooms. The health resorts of the Soviet Union are con- 
trolled by a State trust which has in its administration 
the Caucasian mineral watering-places, as well as those 
in the Crimea and on the shores of the Black Sea, and 
others in the Ukraine. Others still are farther away, near 
Astrakhan. Watering-places in Siberia and the Far East 
and Turkestan are also managed by this trust. The health 
resorts of Western Siberia have mud baths, and treat 
rheumatism, rickets, and neuritis. Here, once again, the 
advertisement bears little or no relation to the actual 
facts. There are no hotels in any of these watering- 
places, and the only people who ever go to them are the 
working people from the State factories who have a 
certain percentage of their wages deducted for health 
insurance, and when they fall sick are sent to sanatoria 
which are managed by the State in health resorts also 
managed by the State. 

Russian factories which I have had an opportunity of 
visiting are perhaps the most curious factors in a very 
curious country. In the first place, there is very little 
difference in a Russian factory, so far as the aQual manage- 
ment is concerned, from a factory in any other European 
country. One is naturally impressed by supetficialities. 
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THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 


The manager does not wear a morning coat or patent- 
leather boots, nor a white collar, nor a silk necktie. He 
weats a blouse and a belt, and, outwardly at least, there 
is very little to distinguish him from one of his employees. 
It is only when one has had occasion to spend half an 
hour in the manager’s office that one finds there are as 
many grades in a Russian factory as there are in other 
factories. Of course, everybody is an employee of the 
State, from the manager down to the humblest mechanic, 
but the discipline is very firm, and the work-people who 
ate late are fined very heavily. There is something heavy 
and sinister about the Russian factories. Everybody 
seems dulled. Everybody works hard, and the eight- 
hour day, which is shortly to be changed into a seven- 
hour day, is respected. Very probably the dullness 
comes from the discipline and the semi-military organiza- 
tion of every factory in Russia. Everywhere one looks 
there is a printed notice telling people not to do some- 
thing or the other. There are many notices referring to 
health, and there is always a doctor in attendance. Most 
of the larger factories have créches for the small children 
of the women workers, but there is a heaviness which 
is oppressive. Of the Workers’ Army I have already 
spoken, and in most of the factories there is a model rifle 
range, at which all workmen are supposed to put in a 
certain amount of time every day. And they drill, the 
women as well as the men. Of the mechanical side of 
the factories I do not pretend to speak with any authority, 
but men, Russian as well as foreign, who have inspected 
Russian factories all come to the same conclusion; that 
80 per cent. of the machinery should be scrapped immedi- 
ately. The Russian machines, no matter what they are 
supposed to be manufacturing, are hopelessly out of date, 
and there is very little that has been modernized within 
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the last twenty-five years. The hotels of Russia are, of 
course, a State monopoly, and the trust calls itself 
Bureaubin. It claims to have excellently equipped hotels, 
but the hotels I have visited in all parts of Russia have 
deteriorated so much since the War and the Revolution 
that they are now of a standard very much lower than 
the third-rate hotels that one meets with in the Balkans. 

Surgical implements and optical instruments are man- 
aged by a State monopoly, and, of course, all drugs 
and chemicals belong to another trust. Porcelain and 
china is trustified and all electrical equipment is in the 
hands of a trust. The cork trade is a trust, and veterinary 
supplies are supposed to form another trust. Salt, one of 
the largest and most important minerals used in Russia, 
is controlled by the All-Russian Salt Syndicate. I have 
by no means exhausted the list of the Russian trusts 
which control the State monopolies, and to do so would 
necessitate filling very many pages of this book. 

Even before the Revolution it was extremely difficult 
for foreigners to obtain trading concessions in Russia, 
but by bribing officials concessions were obtained, 
although, of course, many concessions wete obtained 
without bribery. Now, since the Revolution, it has 
become practically impossible for any foreign company 
to trade in Russia ; so many difficulties have been thrown 
in the way of foreigners that one company after another 
has withdrawn from the field. Take, for instance, a com- 
patatively small affair. A German company obtained the 
concession for the running of the tourist and travel busi- 
ness in Russia. Trains, ships, and aeroplanes came within 
their domain, but after trying this out for a very short 
petiod the Germans were content to withdraw, and the 
tourist and travel business is now once again a monopoly 
of the State. 
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THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 


Let us examine a much bigger instance in the case of 
Mr W. A. Harriman, the American millionaire who put 
millions of roubles into Russia. The Harriman group 
obtained the manganese concession in 1925, when Mr 
Harriman paid £200,000 for the concession and another 
£200,000 on account of royalties, and undertook to build 
a tailway estimated at a cost of £200,000 and to spend 
thousands of pounds more on additional plant. He had 
to comply with the Russian labour laws, and he had to 
pay for everything in roubles, which he contracted to 
obtain from the Gosbank at the rate of 1 rouble 944 
kopecks per dollar. The concession was in Georgia. 
One of the first drawbacks was that the railway, instead 
of costing £200,000, actually worked out at about a 
quarter of a million, and about half a million was spent 
gaining experience. The Soviet labour laws made it 
impossible for any man to work more than eight hours 
per day; no overtime was permitted, and five and a 
half days was counted as a week’s work. The Russian 
Government was making a lot of money on the exchange, 
but to this Mr Harriman did not put forward any objec- 
tions, and it was only after three years of struggle that 
the group decided to withdraw. The last straw was an 
appeal to the Courts, which gave a decision in favour 
of the Russian Trade Unions. Mr Harriman is not to 
lose all the money he put into Russia, for the Soviet 
Government has given him 3,500,000 7 per cent. rouble 
debentures which will take fifteen years to mature. The 
Soviet Government states that Mr Harriman will not lose 
a penny on account of his venture, but this point of view 
is not shared by international financial experts. 

Other trading concerns have withdrawn from Russian 
territory, and the best known of these was Krupps, 
which group obtained a concession and found it did not 
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work out as they thought it would. After four years of 
trading they had to have their terms completely revised. 
Yet another German concession company withdrew after 
saying they had lost 75 per cent. of their investment, and 
another company, of mixed German and Russian State 
capital, also collapsed. 

There have been no cases of the Soviet Government 
showing bad faith in the case of deals between private 
individuals and the Russian State. Provided that the 
Russians can obtain a minimum credit of two years, they 
ate willing to tradé—not on a large scale, but they are 
prepared to enter into business relations which can be 
made of a profitable nature with foreign firms. When 
Great Britain broke off diplomatic relations with Russia 
there was, of course, a tremendous drop in the volume of 
trade between the two countries, and not only did British 
exports to Russia dwindle away, but Russian exports to 
England faded into almost nothing. It is a moot point 
whether business relations should be broken off because 
diplomatic relations have been broken off. Personally, 
I think that the future will prove that there should not 
be any connexion between these two states of relation- 
ship. The British Commercial Counsellor at Berlin, who 
has had wide European experience and who must be 
counted as a judge of such matters, says in a report which 
he issued in the late summer of 1928 that the commercial 
relations between Germany and Russia during the year 
1928 represented a test as to whether any monopolistic 
Government system can establish a regular exchange of 
goods with privately owned capitalistic industry. “ The 
answet,” he concludes, “would appear to be in the 
negative, though individual transactions may be carried 
through smoothly and with considerable profit,” 
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Chapter XI 
HOW RUSSIA AMUSES ITSELF 


USSIA is a country where there is no leisured class. 
The 1917 Revolution put an effective end to all those 
who had time to play. There is not a golf course left in 
the whole of Russia, and although the proletariat plays 
tennis and takes part in organized sports, the very fact 
that they are organized takes the keen edge of enjoyment 
away. After the Olympic Games held at Amsterdam in 
the summer of 1928 the Soviet Government organized a 
Red Olympiad at Moscow, and various teams of athletes 
went there from foreign countries. What they saw must 
have amazed them; the sport is just part of the Com- 
munist idea to flatten everything down to one common 
denominator. Not that the Russians are not very adept 
at sports, particularly running and swimming, but sport 
run on highly organized lines cannot bring real enjoy- 
ment, either to the participator or to the onlooker. 
Walking in the streets of Moscow, Leningrad, Odessa, 
ot any of the great Russian cities, one very seldom 
sees a laughing face. Englishmen are reputed to take 
their pleasure sadly, but the Russians take theirs in a 
very melancholy spirit. The Russian theatre is famous 
throughout the whole world, but I think it only fair to 
say that the best of the Russian aétors, singers, and 
dancers are now touring the world, and will never see 
Russia again. In Moscow there are a number of very 
curious theatres; the foremost is the Great Academic 
State Theatre, the former Royal Opera House, which has 
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4100 seats, plays classical opera, and gives first-rate con- 
certs with a symphony orchestra. There is the Academic 
Experimental Theatre, holding 2200 people, and playing 
light opera. Then there is the little Academic State 
Theatre, playing classical and realistic drama, where 1000 
people can be seated. The Academic Art Theatre, 
directed by Stanislavsky, holds 1000 people also. The 
Moscow Art Theatre, where ating is taught and all kinds 
of Stage experiments are carried out, holds 1300 people. 
The Studio of the Art Theatre holds 600 people, and 
gives dramas and comedies. The Bakhtangoff Theatre 
holds 600 people, and the Fourth Studio Theatre 1000 
people. : 

The famous Russian producer Myerhold has a theatre 
named after him which is the centre of revolutionary 
drama. Here there are no wings, no scenery, no foot- 
lights, and no drop-scene. Revolutionary art is pre- 
sented by word and gesture only, with a slight assistance 
from wooden screens. Myerhold also directs the Revolu- 
tion Theatre. There is the State Theatre, which in former 
times was the Kamerny Theatre; it holds 4o0o people 
and plays drama, pantomime, and light opera. Its 
director is Tairoff. Since the Revolution Jewish art has 
found free expression. The Jewish Small Theatre plays 
comedies and presents comic plays in verse. 

One of the most curious theatres in Moscow is the 
Semperante, which gives extemporized plays. They are 
all in verse, and when an actor ‘dries up” a member 
of the audience will suggest new rhymes. There is 
another Jewish theatre, Gahima, which presents Jewish 
historical plays. Another out-of-the-way playhouse is the 
Theatre of Political Satire. There are two circuses giving 
exceedingly bad performances and five other theatres, the 
most important of which is the theatre of the Moscow 
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Trades Unions’ Council. Here are produced what ts 
known as “‘ Living Newspaper” plays. They deal with 
the life of the Russian working class, and are done in the 
form of a running commentary on actual happenings. 
This sort of play, like a newspaper, runs through many 
editions, so that each performance is different from the 
one before. Members of the Russian trades unions get a 
reduction on the price of tickets. Although the plays are 
good in the sense that the acting is of a high standard and 
the technique is something entirely new, the auditoriums 
are exceedingly uncomfortable, and the seats, to people 
who ate not members of trades unions, extremely dear. 
The orchestra stalls in most of the theatres are wooden 
chairs with cane seats. 

Despite the important part that theatres play in the 
life of the Russian proletariat, and the comparatively 
large number of theatres which there are in Moscow 
(although there are only about five in Leningrad), the lot 
of the Russian actor or actress is not a happy one. In 
the street where I lived in Moscow was the headquarters 
of the Theatrical Artists Trade Union. Twice a week, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, the street would be crowded with 
men and women, all dressed up in their pathetic best, 
waiting and hoping to geta job. During the Revolution 
thousands and thousands of people, who had never been 
on the stage in their lives, joined the theatrical profession. 
The majority of these people were well-educated indi- 
viduals who knew that by becoming a member of the 
theatrical profession they were reasonably safe from 
persecution by the Bolsheviks. 

The Bolsheviks look upon the drama as a sort of anti- 
dote to the sufferings imposed on the people, and they 
encourage the players. But, unfortunately, they did 
not put a check on the number of people who became 
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professional actors and actresses overnight. The inevit- 
able tesult is the long line of men and women, waiting 
and waiting, in the little narrow Moscow Street. 

Although the Russian artists are going through hard 
times, yet they manage among themselves to find quite a 
lot of fun. The artists’ clubs are the brightest spots in 
Moscow life. The club-room is nothing but a bare 
space with a piano, a table or two, some rickety chairs, 
a couple of divans, some carafes of vodka, and plenty of 
cigarettes. The atmosphere is dense, blue-grey with the. 
fumes of tobacco; men and women are puffing their 
hardest. Somebody begins to play the piano, and then 
there is dead silence. Then a woman will sing, and 
afterward somebody else plays the piano. All the time 
people are moving about the room, pouring out little 
glasses of vodka, talking, laughing, and munching caviar 
sandwiches. The meetings begin very late and continue 
until some time after dawn. 

In Moscow and Leningrad there are cafés chantants such 
as one finds in the smaller towns of the French provinces. 
They are not amusing, these tingle-tangles, but they are 
typical of how Russia has stood still. The lower-class 
music-halls, such as these places are, have almost ceased 
to exist in France and Germany, and even in the Balkans 
they are dying out, but in Russia people go to them just 
as they did many, many years ago. The cafés chantants 
are small and nearly always in a cellar. At one end of 
the room is a small raised platform, and in a corner near 
the platform a piano. The room is filled with tables 
and chairs. Many of the men are drunk on vodka. A 
comedian bounces on to the stage, and begins to sing a 
topical song. In Russia you can be as topical as you 
like, and even topical about the Government. In these 
underground music-halls the comedians are topical about 
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foreign countries. Great Britain is usually the butt, and 
‘Chamberlain, of course, the object of ribald jokes. The 
audience is not particularly amused. 

A musical-hall such as I have described is used ex- 
clusively by the working classes. The others, like the 
professional class and those who have perforce become 
working people, although not belonging to the working- 
class, do not frequent these places. They go to the | 
theatres, or some of the theatres, and to the cinemas. 
The Russian cinemas are rather extraordinary. They are 
expensive and uncomfortable, but the performances are, 
on the whole, marvellous. Russian films will one day, 
I think, sweep the world. At present they cannot keep 
away from propaganda. I have seen excellent Russian 
films—clever stories, well told, well a@ed, but with the 
tail of the cat sticking out of the bag always. In 19274 
film entitled October was made in Leningrad. It was the 
Story of the October Revolution. 

In order to make this film the Sovkino, which is the 
State film trust—all films, of course, are made and ex- 
ploited by the State—had to find a ‘double’ for Lenin. 
And in the person of Basil Nikandroff there appeared a 
most wonderful twin to Lenin. Nikandroff was a factory 
hand somewhere in Poutiloff, and had never been to the 
cinema in his life, but locally he was noted for his re- 
semblance to the dead Bolshevik leader. Nikandroff was 
brought to Leningrad, and behaved as other film stars 
have been known to behave. He demanded—and 
obtained—a big salary, the best quarters in Leningrad’s 
only good hotel, the use of a car, and a servant. 
The studio of the Sovkino employs nearly twenty 
thousand people, and is reputed to be the biggest in 
Europe. 

The outside scenes of October were ‘ shot ’ (in this case 
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it is a most excellent word) whete the Revolution actually 
happened. Once again the Winter Palace was bom- 
barded, crowds surged across the Neva bridges, Cossacks 
rode down the revolutionists, sailors went through the 
city on motor-lorries. And Lenin, alias Basil Nikandroff, 
came tiding into Leningrad, or Petrograd, as it was then, 
on a locomotive. The film, which must have cost a 
tremendous lot of money to make, was not a success, and 
afterward in Moscow they produced October as a stage 
play, but, apart from the more frenzied Communists, I 
do not think that Revolution plays or films are attractive 
to the Russian public. 

One of the greatest amusements of Moscow is mixed 
and massed bathing in the rivers. Much has been written 
about the lack of modesty of Russians under the Soviets, 
and a lot of what has been said is highly nonsensical. In 
the old days it was quite an ordinary sight to see men 
and women bathing in very little costume. Now this 
cult has spread, that is all. Sun-baths and -bathing are 
the acme of joy of the proletariat of Russia. Ona holiday 
or a Sunday you will find thousands of men, women, and 
children, all nearly nude, and many completely nude, 
taking sun-baths and going in and out of the water. 
The late Tsar’s palace of Peterhof, outside Leningrad, 
which was formerly the Versailles of Russia, has now 
been turned into a holiday home for work-people. Here, 
again, you will find countless hundreds of nude bathers 
basking in the summer sun. The curious thing about it 
is that, whereas men and women have no sort of shame 
in bathing nude, yet when they go to dress or undress 
they segregate themselves. 

Gambling in Russia is not allowed except on a trace- 
course, with the Pari Mutuel, and, formerly, in the only 
casino which existed under the Soviets. This casino, called 
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Monaco, was closed down in 1928. It had served as a 
very useful trap for those whom the authorities wanted 
to catch. The one jewellet’s shop in Moscow was one 
trap, and the casino the other. Any man known to be 
buying jewellery or gambling was immediately under 
suspicion, either for being a Government official who 
had been dipping his fingers into the till, or else a Nepman 
who was not paying his taxes. 

The casino was a dreary, flyblown place, full of dust 
and despair. Those who went there to play roulette or 
baccarat were of two classes—workmen playing with 
kopecks and the curious women of the same class one 
always sees at Monte Carlo. No doubt the majority of 
these aged, faded, rouged, and powdered ladies with 
peroxided hair used to play at Monte in the glittering, 
golden days, when they could throw down a napoleon 
with an air and care not a rap whether they won or lost. 
The gambling craze has remained in their blood. Mem- 
bers of this international sisterhood are still to be found 
all the year round at Monte Carlo, their claw-like hands 
grabbing the bone counters, their greedy eyes seeing 
nothing but the spinning ball, their ears hearing nothing 
but the croak of the croupiers, ““ Rien ne va plus... le 
six, paire et manque.’ So it was in Moscow. These old 
ladies in their white cotton stockings, their benzined 
gloves, Victorian hats, their pinched but pinked faces, 
dabbling in fifty-kopeck bets on the red or the black, 
the squares and the middle dozen. 

No croupiers in white shirts and dinner jackets; the 
croupiers, like the punters, are in the Russian blouse or 
smock. Dirty fingernails. The air dank as it always is 
in a place which is never ventilated. A deserted buffet 
with caviar sandwiches, the eternal caviar sandwich of 
Russia. Standing in a corner, and waiting to see if a 
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winning gambler would be kind, women. Love, life, and 
laughter. What a joke ! 

The contrast between the old Russia and the new is 
not more accentuated anywhere than in the world of 
amusement. In Leningrad the palace of the Dowager 
Empress has now been turned into an amusement park, 
rather expensive and not very amusing. Here, as at the 
Hermitage in Moscow, there are hoop-las and fishing 
pools and all the minor fun of the fair. But in the days 
gone by St Petersburg was one of the gayest capitals 
of Europe. The divas and prima ballerinas from evety 
countty played at least once a year in the Russian capital ; 
there was money for the concert artists, hatfuls of roubles 
for a pretty dancer from the Folies Bergére, Paris. And 
the races, the magnificent race-course where in the 
summer thete were seventeen taces every tace day, all 
run off in full daylight, because during the summer the 
‘white nights ’ of the twilight north made this possible. 
In Moscow they also had seventeen races in every pro- 
gramme, but the last half-dozen were run by ele@tric light. 
The restaurant on the race-course was one of the finest 
in the world, and the best English and American jockeys 
went to Russia to ride for huge retainers. 

They still have racing in Russia—of a sort. The State, 
of course, rules, runs, and races the horses ; nobody else 
owns any. There are about twenty State stables, and they 
race one against the other. The programme consists for 
the most part of trotting races, which were always popular 
in Russia in the old days. There is an American trainer 
of trotters who went to Russia many years ago, has stayed 
there all through the bad times, and remains there yet. 
There are no bookmakers ; the Pari Mutuel is used, and 
there is always a band playing on the race-course. The 
State took over all the private racing stables there were 
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in the country at the time of the Revolution, and the 
racing colours of the former owners have been retained. 
A famous Russian woman owner who used to race in 
France, and who once won the Grand Prix de Paris, left 
her horses behind when she fled from the Revolution. 
After some years she returned to Russia and attended 
a race meeting in Moscow. What must her feeling have 
been when she saw her old colours sported by one of the 
State stables ! 

Although there are some jazz bands in Russia—about 
two—modern dancing is not approved by the Soviets. 
In the Hoétel de |’Europe, in Leningrad, once one of the 
smartest hotels on the Continent, there is a band which 
plays sometimes, but nobody dances. Opposite this hotel 
is a little cabaret-restaurant called the Chat Noir, but 
although there is singing, there is no dancing, and at the 
Grand Hotel in Moscow a band plays twice a week ; 
sometimes a couple of daring spirits will get up and 
dance, but if anybody Starts to jazz a manager steps out 
on the floor and whispers something, and the dancers 
go back to their seats. 

One of the most amazing sights in Moscow is the 
interior of the former Royal Opera House. The most 
expensive seats cost sixteen shillings, but they are always 
filled, just as are the cheaper seats. Before the Revolution 
the auditorium was a brave sight, with uniforms, orders, 
jewels, and wonderful dresses. Now the men wear their 
working clothes, and the women high-neck dresses. 
The night I attended a performance of Lohengrin the 
former Royal Box in the centre of the first circle was 
occupied by a man wearing a muffler. The operas are 
wonderfully staged, but the singing is not of a high 
Standard. The manager complains that his company 
continually asks for higher pay, a request which has a 
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familiar ring about it. The staging of the operas and 
ballets is in the modern technique; the swan in Lohen- 
frin was a sprightly fellow of white metal who flew about 
the stage with the aid of invisible wires. Lohengrin, by 
the way, was rewritten, and although the late Herr 
Wagner would no doubt have recognized his music, I 
am not so sure about the book of the opera. 

Soviet propaganda is not neglected in the theatre. 
Although not one single member of the State Opera 
House belongs to the Communist Party, the most 
popular ballet, Te Red Poppy, is anti-British. The prin- 
cipal dancer of the theatre, Mme Geltzer, has occupied 
this position for more years than it would be gallant to 
recall. She was one of the most courted of ballet dancers 
during the hey-day of life under the Tsar. 

One night, just as the curtain was about to fall after 
the last act of the ballet, there was a crash on the stage. 
Something heavy fell from the flies, missing Mme 
Geltzer by a hair’s breadth. She looked up, then tripped 
forward to the footlights and bowed. There was con- 
sternation among the other dancers on the stage, but the 
Geltzer just simpered off to the wings and returned with 
a Russian flag, crimson, with the crossed hammer and 
sickle in white, and threw it over the writhing mass on 
the stage. Then the curtain fell for the last time. 

It was not until the next morning that we knew the 
details of the tragedy we had witnessed. Two young 
members of the corps de ballet were in love with the same 
young man, and each refused to give him up to the other. 
They entered into a suicide pact. They climbed into the 
flies, tied themselves face to face, kissed, and then flung 
themselves to death on the stage, while the audience was 
frantically applauding the sixty-year-old dancer. 
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THE VOICE FROM THE KREMLIN 


HE voice of the people, they say, is the voice of 

God, but the voice which speaks over the wireless 
from the Kremlin? is a voice which masters Russia. 
During 1928 the whole of Russia became a slave to 
wireless. Travelling across the vast tracts of country, 
I found that there was hardly a house which did not 
possess an aerial. In Moscow the wooden posts of the 
aetials Stub the roofs like a miniature forest. Every- 
where there are loud-speakers, loud-speakers of super- 
volume, which can throw a voice with a vast bellow 
across the large squares of the city. ‘There is certainly 
no one single important thoroughfare which does not 
have one or more loud-speakers attached to lamp-posts. 
Even in the State Opera House in Moscow I found a 
loud-speaker installed. 

What is the effedt of this broadcasting ? It seems to 
me that when we talk of Russia we are apt to forget that 
the machine that controls the wireless controls absolutely 
every section of economic life. The brain of the machine 
is in the Kremlin, the loud speaker may broadcast opera 
from the State theatre and symphony concerts or pieces 
from the other theatres, but they are all only the sugar 
coating of the pill. 

The Kremlin controls the fourteen daily papers of 

1 In speaking of the Kremlin in this book I am not merely referring to it as 
the city within a city which I have described in detail in an earlier chapter, but 


by the Kremlin I mean the Government, just as we speak of Downing Street, 
the Quai d’Orsay, or the Wilhelmstrasse. 
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Moscow and every other publication in the whole 
country. There is thus a dual control of both the spoken 
and the written word, which enables the Kremlin to say 
not only what it likes, but anything it likes. 

If, for instance, the Kremlin wishes to launch an attack 
against Sir Austen Chamberlain and make him the villain 
of the piece, the man responsible for the hard times in 
Russia, there is nothing simpler than for the Voice from 
the Kremlin to send winged words across Russia, and in 
every factory, every home, and every barrack square there 
come forth words stating that Sir Austen is plotting the 
downfall of Russia. This, I may say, is not just a figment 
of my imagination, nor is it something which may happen 
some day in the future ; it happens now, to-day, and every 
day, and its limitations are only the natural limitations 
of the wireless. 

In most countries wireless is looked upon as a hobby, 
but in a country like Russia, where there is no longer 
any leisured class, the loud-speaker is not a mark of re- 
laxation, but a special envoy from the Kremlin. The 
sugar coating of the pill is sweet indeed. The music 1s 
excellent, and without the slightest doubt wireless in 
Russia has brought pleasure to millions of drab lives. 

When the Kremlin has something to say there is a 
buzzing, a noise like the roaring of a thousand seas, and 
with a titanic bellow the Voice from the Kremlin makes 
an announcement ; and really, you know, if you say it 
three times—or loud enough—it is true ! 

When one realizes that the only real form of opposition 
to the Soviet in Russia lies in the pages of the comic 
and satiric journals, then one understands the enormous 
and somewhat sinister power of the wireless. Just 
imagine what might happen in Russia if there was a 
counter-revolution, and the counter-revolutionists man- 
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Two PEASANTS IN A UKRAINIAN VILLAGE LISTENING IN 


THE VOICE FROM THE KREMLIN 


aged to seize the wireless. With the system of relays 
the whole country could—and no doubt would—be 
flooded with stories telling how the Soviet Government 
had abandoned the Kremlin and had gone into hiding. 
Tales of horror, should there be armed opposition to the 
counter-revolution, would be told with every semblance 
of truth. 

What I have suggested is not likely to happen, how- 
ever, for the simple reason that the Kremlin does control 
the wireless, and so long as there is a shot left in the locker 
nobody else will take control. In the present unsettled 
condition of Russia—unsettled, because of the discontent 
of the peasants, due to the fear of famine and to the in- 
creasing unemployment—the wireless is of more use to 
the Kremlin than the whole Red Army. Transport is 
chaotic, and with few good, working overhead telegraph 
lines, news of upheavals in the remote rural districts 
would take some time to reach the seat of Government 
in the Kremlin at Moscow. 

The wireless, therefore, under these conditions achieves 
a double purpose: it brings news immediately of an 
outbreak, and it enables orders to be sent to the nearest 
depot of the G.P.U. for the troops used for dealing 
with disturbances. And it does still more. Nowhere in 
Europe are there people more superstitious than the 
Russians. In thousands of the remoter districts of Russia 
there are villages which hush when the Voice from the 
Kremlin speaks. For them the wireless is not just an 
electrical phenomena, but something supernatural. The 
Voice booms loudly, and it speaks with accents brusque ; 
the peasant listens with a certain amount of dread. 

In the cities one finds the State banks crowded with 
men and women who have come in from the outlying 
distrits to carry out some quite ordinary transaction— 
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ordinary, that is, in any other country than Russia. 
These people are illiterate ; they read not, neither do they 
write. When it comes to the question of signing a docu- 
ment they simply cannot do it. An inked pad is given 
to them, and their thumb is pressed on the pad and then 
on the foot of the document. The transaction has been 
carried out at the cost of much labour. There was an 
idea that while the transactions were going on the banks 
might sell loans to these simple peasants. But the 
peasants were far too canny ; they pretended to under- 
Stand far less than they did in reality. But the wireless 
caught them in their homes ; they cannot get away from 
the insidious propaganda that the Kremlin brings to the 
tiniest village in Russia. ‘“‘ Buy Government Bonds.” 
““Sow more wheat.” Do this, do that, and they do, 
because, as I said earlier, if you say it three times, or loud 
enough, it is true. 
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Chapter XIII 
THE CITY THAT DIED 


VISIT to Leningrad to-day is like going to see a 

former aristocrat who has fallen on evil days. His 
lodgings are dingy; grime covers the window-panes ; 
the mirrors are cracked ; he sits in semi-obscurity. Lenin- 
grad is just like that. I have seen it in the summer,when 
there is no darkness but just twilight at midnight, and I 
have seen it in the winter, when the Neva is frozen overt, 
and in the spring, when the broad bosom of this beauti- 
ful river contains nothing but ice-floes travelling down 
to the sea. But, whether in the winter or the summer, 
Leningrad is a pathetic sight. 

I see this dead city in three phases. 

First, St Petersburg. They are fighting out there across 
Siberia; the Japanese are pushing the Russians back and 
back into Manchuria. There are distant rumblings like 
the roar of surf on a distant shore, but here in St Peters- 
burg it makes no matter. 

Life is gay. The Neva is frozen over. The jingling of 
sleigh bells sounds merrily. Pretty women, their furs 
turned high to hide their ears, give swift, frozen glances 
at the smart young officers who ride by. The crash of 
music. They are about to change the guard outside the 
Winter Palace. Jews in gabardines step off the pavement. 
Clinking of steel. The rattle of butt-ends of rifles on the 
frosty pavement. Look out there ; here comes the Tsar, 
the Little Father of Russia! Men and women drop to 
their knees. 
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Rumour of reverses, heavy casualties ‘ out there.” But 
there is a ball at the Opera to-night. In the lower quarters 
of the city, though, there is much mumbling. Nihilists 
(where are they now?) finger bombs lovingly. Suddenly 
a spasmodic riot. Lenin, hiding in Spain, picks up a 
newspaper and reads that they have hanged his brother. 
Is revenge at hand? It is not, apparently. The revolu- 
tion is quelled, and it never even served as a warning | 

Came the War. The enormous square in front of the 
Winter Palace is filled with people. The Tsar and the 
Tsarina step out on the balcony above the centre portico, 
and the cheers shake the arch of the near-by Admiralty 
building. The Tsarina holds up the little Tsarevitch 
that he may see the multitude, and the multitude goes 
mad with delight. There is a wild wave of patriotism. 
“St Petersburg’ sounds too German. The capital is 
renamed Petrograd, and so ends the first phase. 

But history began to repeat itself, in a way that history 
has. After the first vi€torious thrust into Eastern Prussia 
there came news of reverses, heavy losses, and the Ger- 
mans began to move forward into Holy Russia. The 
Little Father takes supreme command of the troops. 

The Germans behave to the Tsar just as the waves be- 
haved to King Canute; they refused to stay their course, 
and they swept onward, ever onward. There came then 
to Petrograd a strange monk named Rasputin, a man of 
Strange ways. Evil ways. The Court was divided in two. 
Those who, with the Tsarina, believed in Rasputin, and 
those who did not. But Rasputin hada short way with 
those who tried to baulk him. In Switzerland a sandy- 
haired little man began to take heart again. He had his 
ear to the ground, and heard the sound of the coming 
storm before those who lived in Petrograd. 

Onward pushed the Germans. Lemberg, Warsaw, 
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one Russian city after another, fell into their hands like 
ripened apples. What had become of all the money the 
French people had lent to Russia—money that was to be 
spent on guns, ammunition, against “the day”*? The 
Grand Dukes who had poured champagne into the grand 
pianos of Montmartre began to shiver. 

There appeared suddenly from nowhere a funny little 
man named Kerensky, who tried to do what Napoleon 
said no man could do, run a war and a revolution simul- 
taneously. Kerensky thought Napoleon had nothing on 
him. The Kerensky Revolution merely paved the way 
for the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Lenin, the sandy-haired little man, who had been 
‘helped’ through Germany by the Germans, came riding 
into Petrograd on a locomotive, his cap pushed on the 
back of his head. The Royal Family had fled to the 
Russian Windsor—Tsarskoye Selo. The warship Awrora 
Steamed up the Neva from Kronstadt and bombarded 
the Winter Palace. Those who had stood bareheaded 
in the square stormed across the bridges and hurled 
stones at the window of the balcony above the centre 
portico. And so ended the second phase. 

Leningrad is built on flat, swampy islands formed by 
the numerous arms and channels of the Neva’s delta ; 
the greater part of the buildings and the streets were 
Originally erected on wooden piles. The almost complete 
flatness of the delta’s plain lays it open to floods ; the west 
wind which usually blows in autumn forces the water 
out of the Gulf of Finland into the Neva, which over- 
flows its banks and is always a standing danger to the 
town. There were disastrous floods in 1824, and exadly 
one hundred years afterward there were other floods 
which did much damage. The dampness arising from the 
Swamps and the northerly situation of the city produce 
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a climate which is certainly not good. Winter lasts 
from November till April, and the Neva is frozen for 
about six months in each year. There is only a short 
summer, which is very pleasant, and between June and 
July there are the famous ‘ white nights,’ when there is 
only a short twilight and it never gets absolutely dark 
at all. 

After the Revolution in O@ober 1917 Leningrad was 
divided up into six distri@s, and although attempts have 
been made to create a great second city, the aspect of 
Leningrad to-day is absolutely appalling. I suppose 
every one forms an idea of a city of renown which he has 
never seen. I had an idea that the Nevsky Prospect ran 
down the side of the river. I was entirely wrong. The 
Nevsky Prospect, now renamed the Street of the 25th of 
Oétober, is a great wide thoroughfare which runs from 
the principal railway station through the centre of the 
city. Itis, or rather was, the Piccadilly of St Petersburg, 
only it is about twice as wide as that thoroughfare. The 
once-famous shops, dressmakets’, jewellers’, and per- 
fumers’, no longer exist. The road is furrowed like a 
ploughed field. The wooden blocks have been cut away 
by wheels, and have never been repaired. When it rains 
large pools of water colle& and just stay there until the 
water eventually evaporates. Apart from the trams, 
there is practically no traffic at all. People saunter across 
the road as if they were in the middle of a country lane. 
There are a few taxi-cabs, which are very expensive, and 
the horse-cabs are falling to pieces. None of the horses 
have any proper harness ; the reins are tied together with 
String and twine, and the droshky drivers are in rags and 
tatters. Nevertheless, despite all the ruin and misery, 
the population of Leningrad, which after the Revolution 
dwindled to about a quarter of a million, is rapidly rising 
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once again, and there must be now about two million 
people in this once great capital. 

I have walked through Street after street in which 
evety shop is shut. People just went away and left them, 
and never came back. The shops which are still open 
are not allowed to do business before 11 o’clock in the 
morning, and they remain open until 7 o’clock. The 
reason for the late opening is, of course, the shortage of 
goods, and everywhere one finds lines of people waiting 
for the shops to open. The Hétel de Europe, once one 
of the famous hotels of the Continent, is still open, and 
the reception hall, with its hotel porters, reception clerks, 
and bookstall, looks almost like any hotel in any Western 
European country, but it is advisable not to investigate - 
other parts of the hotel, for here again everything is 
crumbling into ruin. There is a roof-garden restaurant 
in which a band plays still, and once upon a time it must 
have been very delightful to have sat up there listening 
to the music and looking down on to the twinkling 
lights of St Petersburg. Now, apart from one or two 
Germans and an occasional Russian, nobody frequents 
the place. I dined there one night, and had a fairly 
good but very expensive meal. My companions and I 
were the only people in the restaurant. Another time I 
tried to breakfast there, and after waiting an hour I was 
served with a cup of coffee, for which a charge of 2s. 
was made. 

Thete are still signs of the Revolution to be seen in the 
Streets. Machine-gun bullets have chipped the facades 
of buildings. Windows that were smashed have never 
been replaced, and the half-tumbled-down ruins are a 
monument to those terrible days of 1917. 

The geographical position of the Neva mouth, where 
the Baltic Sea stretches farthest into the continent on the 
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east, gave this corner of Russia a great significance long 
before Peter the Great founded the city of St Petersburg. 
From the time when the migration from the North 
swarmed over the neighbouring countries this part of 
Russia was the object of dispute between the Russians 
and the Swedes. The mouth of the Neva meant a natural 
outlet to the western seas from the Russian commercial 
town of Novgorod, and the idea of taking possession 
of this “window into Europe,” as Peter the Great 
called it, entered into Russian history from that time 
onward. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered, the Neva 
delta was for the Swedes a key to the south coast of the 
Finnish Gulf, where they were developing commerce 
with the inhabitants. The Swedes built a fortress in 
1300 where to-day Leningrad stands. The people from 
Novgorod came and destroyed the fortress, and after- 
ward the Grand Duke of Moscow marched in and held 
the mouth of the Neva. 

During the many years of unrest and disturbances in 
the sixteenth century the Swedes once again managed 
to get possession and built another fortress, which 
remained in their hands for nearly a hundred years and 
was of considerable danger to Russia. The Swedes and 
Finns came to live in villages which they built near the 
fortress, and for very many years this part of Russia was 
nothing but a Swedish colony. 

In the seventeenth century Russia felt herself strong 
enough once again to strive after the Baltic coast, and 
in 1703 Peter the Great destroyed the Swedish fort after 
a battle which lasted more than a fortnight. Peter’s first 
act was to lay the foundations of the notorious Peter and 
Paul Fortress on the little island in the middle of the 
river. This fortress was the kernel of the future Russian 
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capital. A Russian settlement, distin@tive from the 
Swedish settlements, arose under the protection of the 
walls of the fortress, and with considerable speed, con- 
sidering they were Russians, thousands of workmen began 
to build a new city. St Petersburg was built by slaves. 
Men wete rounded up and forced to work and help to 
build. It is said that hundreds and hundreds of them 
died from swamp fever. Even to-day one hears it said 
that St Petersburg is built on bones. 

A harbour was built and foreign trade developed, and 
very soon St Petersburg was a place that mattered. In 
1749 the first strike broke out: the weavers broke their 
looms and mutinied. From that time onward there was 
always an undercurrent of revolutionary feeling in St 
Petersburg. In 1825 the first important revolutionary 
movement took place, but it was quickly suppressed. 
After that there was a period of peace which lasted until 
the second part of the nineteenth century. More and 
more tailways were laid down, and factories sprang up. 
The population of St Petersburg increased by leaps and 
bounds. Unions of work-people began to be formed, 
and it was on this foundation that Lenin in 1893 began 
to work. In 1905 there was an attempt at a revolution 
in front of the Winter Palace, and from then there was 
a Steady undercurrent of unrest which spread from the 
capital right through the country. 

It is difficult to stay any time in Leningrad without 
recognizing that the former capital shows its misery in a 
form entirely different from that of Moscow. In Moscow 
there is a bustle, there is noise, there is movement. In 
Leningrad the only noise is the bellowing of the wireless 
loud-speakers, which are to be met with at every Street 
corner and in every open space. Crowds of people gather 
and listen to the concerts and the pronouncements, but 
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their faces register neither pleasure nor amusement. 
They stand patient as oxen, and then, when the music or 
the speeches come to an end, they just move away. 
There are a few theatres and two or three cinemas, and 
the palace of the late Dowager Empress, as I have said, 
has been turned into an amusement park. Peterhof, 
which was the Versailles of St Petersburg, is now a 
convalescent home. 

The famous Winter Palace, a long building which has 
a cettain dignity, Stands on the bank of the Neva. The 
wide open space in front of the palace now has grass 
growing between the cobblestones. The traditional 
colour of the Winter Palace was green and white, but 
the Bolsheviks repainted it a sort of crushed-strawberry 
colour, but when the King and Queen of Afghanistan 
went to stay there the Soviet Government repainted the 
front part of the building once again in the traditional 
colour, but left the rear part of the palace in its crushed- 
Strawberry tint. 

The Winter Palace is literally crammed full of pic- 
tures and objects of art, which must be worth fabulous 
sums of money. Within a stone’s throw of the palace is 
the famous Hermitage Museum, where the former State 
jewels are supposed to be. There is a very big doubt, to 
my mind, whether these jewels do exist in their entirety 
to-day. In the summer of 1927 I visited the Hermitage 
Museum with some Americans who had had special facili- 
ties given them, and who went with a letter of introduc- 
tion from Moscow to the Director of the museum. We 
asked to see the jewels. We were told that the Director 
was ill, but if we would come back next week he would 
show us the jewels. Naturally we could not stay in 
Leningrad just for the sake of visiting the Hermitage 
Museum to see the royal jewels, so we did not see them. 
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In the spring of 1928 I again visited this museum and 
again tried to see the jewels. I was told that on that day it 
was impossible to seethem. Although I do know people 
who have seen these jewels, I know of no one who has 
seen them within the last three years. In the spring of 
1928 the Kremlin was so short of money that it seized a 
number of its own nationalized pi€tures and other artistic 
treasures and sent them abroad to besold. Many of these 
things had been taken from the homes of the former 
aristocrats of Russia. The Hermitage, being the leading 
museum of Russia, was forced to make the biggest dona- 
tion to this collection, and the Director resigned as a 
protest. Objects of art were taken, not only from every 
museum and picture-gallery, but even hotels were made 
to give up certain articles. Of course, there are very few 
hotels which have anything worth while, but the Grand 
Hotel in Moscow had to surrender some Persian rugs, 
and a friend of mine who resides permanently in this hotel 
and who had furnished his rooms himself had to put up 
a big fight to protect his own property when they came 
and tried to remove some of his carpets. 

The Hermitage Museum, which is practically a mixture 
of the British National Gallery and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, was before the War reckoned sixth in 
order of merit among the collections of the world. But 
elsewhere in Russia there were many private collections 
of international repute. The Hermitage is now con- 
sidered to be the third, and not the sixth, greatest collec- 
tion in the world. It advanced in importance because 
of the private collections which were nationalized and 
then crowded into the Hermitage. There is room after 
room hung with Rubens, Vandykes, Rembrandts, Titians, 
and Van Eycks. ‘There are also marvellous collections 
of armour and silver, of tapestries, and china. It is so 
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extraordinary how little touches in Russia bring things 
tight down from the highly sublime to the rather ridi- 
culous. In the entrance hall of the Hermitage Museum 
is a little refreshment stall which sells caviar sandwiches 
and sausages and fruit and cakes and vodka. It looks like 
a little costermonget’s stall, and is well patronized by 
the visiting bodies of the proletariat, who are the only 
people who visit the Leningrad Museum. They are taken 
round by guides who obviously love the objects of which 
they are in charge; they display the greatest patience in 
trying to interest the work-people in the beauties of the 
pictures. Often they succeed. 

The best way to see the Leningrad of to-day is to go 
on foot, and then one has an opportunity of comparing 
the old and the new. In the centre of the town, on the 
high bank of the Neva, rises the massive edifice of the 
Admiralty. This building, which was begun early in the 
eighteenth century, has been several times rebuilt. The 
present structure dates from 1823. A tower tapers off 
into a slender gilded spire surmounted by a ship which 
setves as a weathervane. The facade is ornamented on 
either side of the entrance with statues representing 
groups of nymphs. This fagade looks out on to the park 
known as the Toiler’s Garden. On the central cornice 
of the facade is a relief representing the foundation of 
the Russian Soviet. Housed in the Admiralty now are 
various Soviet Naval Administrative Boards, as well as the 
Central Naval Museum. This museum has some interest 
because it was originally the famous Chamber of Models 
atranged by Peter the Great. It represents the gradual 
development of the Russian Navy, and it includes models 
of the first boat that Peter the Great ever built. Grafted 
on to this seCtion is a display of models of the fleet of the 
Revolution. On the eastern side of the Admiralty is the 
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Winter Palace, now called the Palace of Art, which I shall 
describe presently. On the western side the outlook 
gives on to the former Senate Square. Now it is called 
Dekabrists’ Square, thus named in memor yof the in- 
surrection of the regiments of the Guards which took 
placein December 1825. The revolt, organized by officers 
of advanced views against the absolute Government of 
the Tsars, was broken up in one day, owing to the irreso- 
lution of the leaders and the lack of a firm guiding hand. 
The insurgent troops marched to the square, encamped 
there for a whole day, formed a quadrangle facing the 
Admiralty with their backs to the Senate, and waited in 
complete inactivity, being hardly conscious, so Russian 
historians tell us, of the aim of the undertaking. To- 
gether with the assembled populace, they repulsed the 
attacks of the cavalry who had remained faithful to the 
Tsar until the evening, when they themselves were dis- 
persed by an artillery bombardment, and then their 
leaders were arrested. 

Not far away is a wonderful statue of Peter the Great, 
the pedestal of which is hewn out of solid granite and 
weighs 1600 tons. All over Russia one finds statues of 
Peter the Great, who is the only Tsar of Russia who lives 
in the new history, as written by the Russian Communists. 
Opposite the side wing of the Admiralty, and on the bank 
of the Neva, is the former Senate building, the supreme 
coutt of justice during the reigns of the Tsars. An arch 
which goes over what is now called Red Street, con- 
nects it with the former Holy Synod, which was the 
highest department of Church administration under the 
Tsars. Here are sculptured figures of Justice, Watchful- 
ness, Impartiality, Truth, Wisdom, Jurisprudence, and 
Austerity. The cynic in Russia to-day will find much 
food for thought when contemplating these figures. In 
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Red Street is a Museum of Commercial Navigation, and 
on the south-eastern side of the square is a very beautiful 
sight—the mighty dome of St Isaac’s Cathedral, which 
was erected by a Frenchman and begun in 1817, five 
years after Napoleon Bonaparte had been driven out 
of Russia. The cathedral is one of the most striking 
features of the sky-line of Leningrad. It is certainly 
beautiful, but it is now just a symbol of what was and no 
longer is. Just before the Revolution they had begun to 
repair the interior of the dome. The scaffolding is still 
there, the joists of wood rotting and falling on to the 
tessellated floor. From the exterior of the building is a 
very magnificent but rather desolate view. In bygone 
times the view was of the shores of the bay. Now the 
whole delta of the Neva is in full view. One sees the 
Admiralty, the Peter and Paul Fortress, and, beyond, the 
building formerly occupied by the General Staff. In the 
background is the graceful form of the Smolny Cathedral. 
To the left, across the Neva, is the sombre and sinister 
Peter and Paul Fortress, already mentioned. 

In the south-eastern part of the square there is the 
Russian Institute of the History of Art, which was for- 
merly a magnificent mansion belonging to one of the 
foremost families of aristocrats in St Petersburg, the 
Suboffs. All around one, within very short’ walking 
distance, are numerous museums, nearly all of them 
now housed in former mansions. Quite close by is the 
former German Embassy, built only two years before the 
Great War. When war broke out the building was 
severely damaged by the excited populace ; statues on the 
roof were pulled down. Now this building is the German 
Consulate. Another walk takes us to the Mary Palace, 
which belonged to the eldest daughter of Tsar Nicolas I. 
Before the Revolution a Council of the Empire, as well as 
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the Council of Ministers, used to hold its meetings in the 
Great Hall of this palace. The Council of the Empire 
met there in 1901. Then, during the days of the 1917 
Revolution, the palace became the seat of the Council 
of the Russian Republic, which tried to organize the 
Kerensky Government. Walking back along the street, 
one sees what is now called Soviet House, which may 
be remembered by travellers who visited St Petersburg 
before the War as the famous Astoria Hotel. Farther 
along is the former War Office, which after the Revolu- 
tion became the Political Institute of the Red Army. 
Another short walk brings us to the Nevsky Prospect, 
which I have already mentioned. How great this must 
have been once upon a time, and how very poverty- 
Stricken it is to-day | One sees buildings half completed 
before the War and now left just as they were on the day 
the workmen abandoned them. You look into a shop- 
window and see a splash of red. Strawberries—Dead 
Sea fruit. Ata Street corner a shivering child is trying 
to sell a bunch of violets. Spring. 

The building of the former Trade and Industry Bank 
has now been turned into a Museum of the Red Army, 
which has for its avowed purpose the illustration of 
“the mental development of the Army and the growth 
of its standard of culture”? and the pointing out of 
“the importance of political instru€tion as a weapon of 
war.” There are some interesting exhibits which give 
a clue to the mentality of the men who are now running 
Russia. One finds here strategic plans of the positions 
and movements of the troops during the Civil War, 
edicts of the White Guards, orders of the day signed by 
Yudenitch, memorials of fallen Red soldiers, and trophies 
of the Red Army. There is also a complete collection of 
posters published in the years of the Revolution. 
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Of very great interest to the visitor to Leningrad is 
the famous Strogonoff Palace, formerly belonging to the 
great family of Russian aristocrats. The white plaster and 
the gilt ornaments to the facade look very shabby to-day. 
One enters the so-called Court of Honour, which now 
has grass growing between the cobblestones. Then one 
enters the building and is shown into the Pink Room, 
which is absolutely marvellous. Here were held the 
sittings of the Committee of St Petersburg, deputies who 
were called together under Catharine Il. There are 
tapestries and furniture of fabulous value. In the dining- 
room there is other marvellous furniture. The pictures 
have not been removed. 

Farther on along the Prospect is the former Kazan 
Square, in which the Kazan Cathedral is situated. This 
square played an important part in the revolutionary 
Struggles of St Petersburg; it was here that the first 
political demonstration of Russian workmen took place, 
in 1876, when the Red Flag was displayed for the first time 
in the centre of the city. The leader of the insurrection, 
Potapoff, was sent to Siberia and died there. Since that 
time attempts at political demonstrations under the Red 
Flag took place in this square very often, but so heavy. 
was the censorship of news that the outer world hardly 
ever heard of them. It was in this square also that there 
were insurrectionary movements in 1897, the year of 
Queen Vittoria’s Diamond Jubilee, and that the Russian 
revolutionist, Vetrova, the famous woman who burned 
herself to death in order to escape a long sentence in the 
Peter and Paul Fortress, appeared like a flaming torch 
before the populace. In 1901 the students of St Peters- 
burg made a formidable demonstration in the square. 
The garden of the square was reduced, so that the 
police and troops should have greater facilities for dealing 
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with demonstrators. The Kazan Cathedral is extremely 
beautiful, and contains ikons of great value. The walls 
and pillars of the church are decorated with trophies of 
the Napoleonic wars. Not far away on the banks of the 
Neva is the Museum of Home Industry, and to the left 
stands the Court Stables Museum which has a magni- 
ficent collection of State carriages and harness of the 
Tsars. Opposite are the very magnificent Imperial Court 
Stables. Here one crosses back once again into the Nevsky 
Prospect, and one comes to the famous Kameny Bridge, 
which was mined in 1879 in order to cause the death of 
Tsar Alexander II when he was crossing. The mine, 
however, failed to explode. Opposite is the famous 
Little Opera House, and quite close is the Museum of 
Musical Instruments, which is indeed marvellous, but 
never visited. 

Still farther on is the State Public Library, which was 
built late in the eighteenth century. The library itself 
was begun as a collection of books only in 1814, but here 
to-day are no fewer than three million books and manu- 
scripts and maps, and it is said to be one of the finest in 
the world. It includes Voltaire’s own library, which 
was purchased by the Tsarina Catherine II. Many of the 
famous manuscripts had to be returned to Poland by the 
terms of the Riga Peace Treaty of 1920. 

Still farther on are a very interesting Theatrical 
Museum and the Town Museum, which was formerly a 
palace of marvellous conception. Here are many articles 
of value which have never been removed since their noble 
owners escaped with their lives during the early days of 
the Revolution. One of the most interesting things to 
be seen is the collection of the dresses of the Tsarina 
Feodorovna from the eatly days of her married life 
until the last months of her stay in the palace, showing 
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the whole evolution of women’s fashions in the course 
of those years. There are dozens and dozens of highly 
interesting museums, and quite as many which are not 
interesting at all. Admission to some of them is free on 
certain days, and at other times one has to pay a few 
kopecks. Sometimes one visits a museum and finds one- 
self entirely alone, and at other times there are bodies of 
work-people being taken through the galleries in the 
charge of a Government guide. 

Returning to the Street of the 25th of Odober, one 
comes to what is now called Insurrection Square. Here 
is a railway station, and opposite is the former building 
of the Northern Hotel, in which, under the Government 
of the Tsars, hunted revolutionaries often found a refuge. 
It is now used by various administrative offices. In the 
centre of the Square there is a monument of Alexander III. 
This monument was done by Prince Troubeskoy, and 
often monarchists used to ask for its removal because 
it was considered clumsily hewn. The pedestal of the 
monument has had inscribed on it since the Revolution 
some rather curious verses, by the revolutionary poet 
Demian-Bzedny, called The Scarecrow : 


My son and my father were executed when living, 

And now disgrace has overtaken me even after death. 

I stand here like a brazen scarecrow for the 

Land that has shaken off for ever the yoke of aristocracy. 


It was in this square that, in the month of February 
1917, the Cossacks, hitherto considered as the staunchest 
supporters of the monarchy, passed over to the side of 
the Revolutionaries and defended the populace against 
the charges of the police. 

In Uritzky Square, known formerly as the Palace 
Square, stands the former Winter Palace (now called the 
Palace of Art), which I have previously referred to. The 
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square has been of very great importance during all the 
revolutionary activity of St Petersburg. It was here that 
Solovyef made an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
Alexander II. It was here too that, in January 1905, 
many people were shot down. This incident stirred up 
all over Russia the revolutionary movement, which lasted 
for some considerable time. The shooting occurred at 
lunch-time on January 9, when a number of workmen 
and a few people of the middle class marched into the 
square, led by the priest Gapon. Those marching at the 
head of the procession carried banners on which were 
portraits of the Tsar, and others carried ikons. They 
colle&ed in what was then called the Alexander Garden, 
which is now known as the Garden of the Toilers. They 
had drawn up a petition to the Tsar, and they wanted 
to enter the Winter Palace to present it. It is suspected 
now that the priest was in the pay of the police. Hardly 
had the small procession come to a halt before there 
dashed into the square detachments of cavalry, supported 
by police and foot-guards. The troops halted and fired 
right into the crowd, many of whom were killed or 
wounded. In the October Revolution the Winter Palace 
was captured from the square, and in 1919 Uritzky, after 
whom the square is now named, was killed here. 

The vast semicircular buildings of the former General 
Staff bound the square on the south. They were built in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. In the centre is 
what is now called the Archway of the Red Army ; it 
shows the figure of Victory riding in a war-chariot. The 
former quarters of the General Staff are now used by 
the Revolutionary Council of Leningrad and other mili- 
tary departments. Neighbouring houses were formerly 
occupied by the Foreign Office and the Ministry of 
Finance, The Palace of Art has behind it the quay of the 
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Neva. When one stands by the column in the middle of 
the square and faces the palace one notices a wooden 
grand stand. This was set up dire@tly after the Revolu- 
tion for speakers at Soviet demonstrations. The palace 
was built in the middle of the eighteenth century. In 
1837 there was a great fire which destroyed nearly all the 
otiginal decorations of the seven hundred rooms of the 
palace. Through the postern gates the Tsars used to 
proceed to the river for the ceremony of the consecration 
of the Neva on the day of the Epiphany ; a magnificent 
marble staircase leads from the postern gates to the apart- 
ments of the Tsars. From the time it was completed, and 
until the fall of the monarchy, the Winter Palace was 
the constant residence of the Tsars, but direétly the last 
Tsar left the Winter Palace was occupied by Kerensky, 
but not for long. The taking of the palace on the 25th 
Oétober, which in the Russian calendar is the 7th of 
November, came about by the joining up of the sailors 
from Kronstadt with the Red Guards, who broke down 
the resistance of the officer cadets as they made a last 
desperate stand at the gates of the Winter Palace. 

The apartments of Tsars Alexander II and Nicolas II 
are open to the public every day at the price of 75 kopecks, 
The apartments of Alexander II are most interesting. 
The drawing-room is full of family portraits. There are 
show-cases with a great quantity of military head-dresses, 
as well as many designs for military uniforms. In the 
Tsar’s bedroom, placed in an alcove, is the bed on which 
Alexander II died. The mattress and the bed-clothes are 
Stained with blood. In this room every table is crowded 
with portraits and family souvenirs, including a present 
which the Empress Maria Feodorovna gave to her 
husband on their wedding day. Placed near the window 
is the picture of the man who saved the Tssar’s life when 
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an attempt was made to assassinate him in 1866. In one 
of the corners of the room is a telegraph machine which 
enabled Alexander II to communicate dire&t with the 
German Emperor William I, who had a similar instru- 
ment in his own room. In the dressing-room are ward- 
robes crammed with Alexandet’s uniforms. All over the 
walls are water-colour pictures of uniforms. Pasted ona 
screen are cuttings from the English and French illus- 
trated papers which the Tsar’s children had pasted on 
them. There are heaps of books, and the majority of 
them are works on military uniforms. There is a bust 
of Pope Gregory XVI, and near by are simple little 
things which Russian children sent him on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign. The bath- 
toom, looked at from a modern point of view, is an 
extremely unhygienic place, but no doubt at the time it 
was installed it was the latest word in comfort. There is 
a bedroom which is gloomy, although magnificently 
furnished. It was here that the Tsarina died of consump- 
tion. A little farther on is the Golden Drawing-room, 
and a small dining-room which has a very historic con- 
nexion, for it was here in 1880 that a violent explosion 
took place. A man named Stephen Khalturin, who had 
been working in the palace as a carpenter, brought dyna- 
mite into the building in small quantities, and laid a mine 
which exploded and caused great damage, although the 
Tsar was unhurt, because the explosion took place too 
soon. The Tsar that day was late for lunch. The draw- 
ing-room is not more magnificently furnished than any 
comfortable room ina rich Russian’s home of that period. 

Thete are paintings which were destroyed by the rabble 
which invaded the palace during the Revolution, hanging 
torn and ragged. Untouched are many Japanese objets 
which the Tsar Nicolas II brought back from the East 
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when he visited there as Heir Apparent. There is a 
billiard-room which, instead of the sporting prints one 
usually associates with an apartment of this kind, has 
many excellent landscape paintings. The walls of the — 
other rooms are covered with ikons, and there are such 
intimate family objects as amateur snapshots, Easter eggs, 
and cigar and cigarette cases scattered about. There is 
another bathroom much like the one already mentioned, 
but here is a very beautiful water basin. The private 
study of Nicolas II is simply crammed with family pictures 
and presents and keepsakes given to him by his own 
family and by other Royal Families related to him. On 
a shelf behind a sofa is an image of Buddha with ruby 
eyes which was given by the Buddhists of St Petersburg 
when they received permission to build a temple of their 
own in the Russian capital. In the Tsarina’s room there 
is a telephone which used to be a dire& line connected 
with the Opera House, and which had an adjustment 
which enabled the Tsarina to hear the performances 
without leaving the palace. The Tsarina’s bedroom is 
hung with many ikons and family portraits. There is 
much valuable furniture everywhere. The so-called 
Malachite Room, which is hung with crimson silk, was 
used for the sittings of the Kerensky Government. 
Adjoining is the Moorish Room, which owes its name 
to the Moots who used to be in attendance at great 
ceremonies, clad in flaming red uniforms embroidered 
with gold. There is a saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun. When I accompanied Mussolini to 
Tripoli and attended a reception in Government House 
there was placed on every marble step of the great 
Staircase a huge Moor clad in flaming red costumes 
embroidered with gold. 

The private apartments of Tsar Nicolas I are in- 
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teresting to visit, because the furniture has been left 
intact. It would appear as if the Tsars of the eighteenth 
century were fond of living in small rooms with low 
ceilings, which are in strange contrast to the vast State 
rooms. In some ways Nicolas I tried to imitate Peter 
the Great. Like Peter, Nicolas lived in the basement 
of the palace, where he occupied two rooms with low, 
heavy, and vaulted ceilings, having, apparently, very 
little light. The furniture is mahogany and walnut. 
When there was an insurrection in 1825 the insurgents 
were brought into the basement rooms and examined in 
the Tsar’s presence. These two rooms have another 
historic association, for it was here that Alexander II 
first met Princess Youriefskaya, who afterward became 
the Tsarina. There is a bathroom in the basement, and 
in a room upstairs Nicolas I died. From the side of the 
Palace of Art is the entrance to the Museum of the Re- 
volution, which was founded in 1920 and opened two 
years later on the fifth anniversary of the Revolution. 
In one room there are supposed to be relics of the 1825 
Insurrection, but for the most part they consist of por- 
traits of the conspirators and pictures of the trials and a 
few documents. There are the four field-guns used, so 
the Government claims, in quelling the insurrection. In 
the next room there are other portraits, nothing of very 
great interest, except articles made by the insurgents 
when they were in prison. One man made a set of chess- 
men, and another fashioned a ring out of his handcuffs. 
In a third room are sketches representing the life of the 
prisoners in Siberia. Other exhibits relate to the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1870 and 1880, and there are 
pictures and documents bearing on the attempt on the 
life of Alexander II and his eventual murder in 1881. 
There ate paintings and illustrations of the trial and 
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execution of the conspirators ; there is a show case with 
specimens of bronzes ; there are more and more docu- 
ments and pi@tures. Then one comes to the secret 
ptinting-presses which were in use during the reign of 
the last Tsar. Room after room is devoted to the 1917 
Revolution, but there is nothing which has any great 
bearing on the historical events of that time. Outside, in 
a large case, is the carriage in which Alexander II was 
driving when he had a bomb thrown at him. The back 
part of the carriage was destroyed by the bomb. Pictures 
ate shown of the man who threw the bomb. 

Thete is another and a special room devoted to 
revolutionary slogans and the history of the three 
Internationals. There is a large collection of various 
publications of a revolutionary nature. One of the 
most interesting things is the so-called Lenin’s corner, 
where there are all kinds of materials, such as pictures 
and letters, which give some indication of the private 
political life of the leader of the Revolution. 

Leaving the museum and walking along the Kryukoff 
Canal, one comes to Theatre Square, where stand the 
Opera and the Ballet Theatre, formerly called the Marie 
Theatre. Quite close on the bend of the canal is the 
Lion Bridge, and this is one of the most picturesque 
corners of Leningrad. Not very far away is the Prison 
Bridge, and, crossing that, one comes to one of the most 
historic spots in the former capital. This is the palace of 
Prince Yusupoff. Here the monk Gregory Rasputin was 
put to death. In 1919 the mansion was turned into a 
museum, but I do not know whether it has ever been 
open to the public. It is certainly closed now. The 
main part of the large building is of a once light-yellow 
colour which has become dingy; the white pillars are 
covered with dirt. It is said that the building has been 
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rebuilt several times. Rasputin was aQually put to death 
in a room in the basement. The Prince has himself told 
the story of how he killed the monk. There are still 
about a thousand pictures in the palace, although the 
Soviet Government has no doubt had its pick of the 
choicest and most valuable objects of art which used to 
be housed here. 

I have not said much about the churches of Leningrad 
for the simple reason that there is nothing to say. The 
majority of them have been out of use for many years, 
and even those that are open are only visited furtively, 
although I always noticed that men and women crossed 
themselves every time they passed a church, whether it 
was closed or open. 

The building in which the Duma used to sit is very 
interesting. During the Revolution of February 1917 it 
was the centre of political life of the city. In the vast 
apartments of the right wing the provisional committee 
of the Duma held its sittings. This committee was formed 
after the downfall of the monarchy, and from its mem- 
bers the Provisional Government was formed, which sat 
in the same premises. During the first days of the Re- 
volution the Tsar’s ministers were brought here after 
they were arrested, and it was also from the Duma that 
provisions were given out to the rationed population. 
In the right wing of the building the Military Staff of the 
Revolution used to meet, and in the left wing the Council 
of Workmen and Soldiers, which was the first Soviet, 
held their sittings. The rooms a¢tually used, Nos. 11, 12, 
and 13, were those in which the Russian Budget used 
to be drafted. In Room No. 13 a decree was signed 
abolishing military superior officers. 

One could go on writing almost indefinitely drawing 
parallels between the old St Petersburg and the new 
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Leningrad. But I shall bring this chapter to a close by 
relating what I think to be the most significant piece of 
evidence of the decay of this once great and beautiful 
city. On the occasion of my last visit they were holding 
a rat exhibition. Leningrad is so infested with rats that 
the authorities estimate that the damage done is incalcul- 
able. The most noticeable exhibit was a cage containing 
what was called a rat wolf, an enormous rat which, it is 
alleged, lives by eating up smaller rats. 
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SARSKOYE SELO is the Windsor or the Potsdam 

of Russia, and is about forty-five minutes’ ride from 
Leningrad. I journeyed there in a “ hard-seat’ carriage. 
A peasant woman who appeared to have had a good day 
spread butter with her fingers between mighty chunks of 
bread, a tired young woman was solacing herself with a 
fashion journal, and the peasant woman proved to us all 
that Communism spreads even as butter. 

Before one reaches the former residence of the Tsars 
one comes to a place called Red Town, which is situ- 
ated on the lake in the midst of a wide plain which 
was formerly the manceuvring ground of the Guards 
regiments, and the officers’ races so vividly described by 
Tolstoi in Anna Karenina, took placehere. When General 
Yudenitch was attacking Petrograd the white troops 
entered Red Town and stayed some days. 

The country near here has nothing but associations 
with the former Tsars. At a little town called Trotsk 
there was a Swedish estate which was presented by Peter 
the Great to his favourite sister, and later on Catherine II 
gave it to her favourite, Gregory Orloff. English gar- 
deners used to be imported to lay out the magnificent 
parks which formerly abounded here. This town was 
formerly called Gatchina, but its name was changed to 
honour Leon Trotsky. 

There is a castle which is extremely interesting because 
of its connexion with the late régime. The reception rooms 
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were decorated when Gregory Orloff owned the building, 
and the pictures and tapestries which were given to him 
by Catherine II are magnificent. There is the Throne 
Room of the Tsarina, which is one of the handsomest I 
have ever seen, and there is a wonderful marble dining- 
room. The bedroom of the Tsarina is copied from that 
of Louis XIV at Versailles. On the ground floor are the 
private apartments of Paul I, which are dark and badly 
furnished. In the Tsar’s bedroom were many articles 
which were fetched away from the castle when the Tsar 
Paul was killed, and, as in Leningrad, one sees the bed- 
clothes still stained with blood. Tsar Paul I had great 
admiration for the French King Henry IV, and every- 
where one finds pictures of him. On the Staircase are 
pictures of Gregory Orloff and his brother Alexis wear- 
ing the magnificent costumes in which they used to lead 
the quadrilles at the Court. In Strange contrast to the 
magnificence of the State rooms is the Tsar’s study, 
which has a low ceiling and bare walls and contains 
nothing but an army bed. 

Opening out from the study is the private garden 
copied from the French royal gardens, and there is a 
‘ Dutch’ garden which is an exa& replica of an English 
garden. This leads down to an underground passage 
which is called the Echo, and which was built by order 
of Tsar Paul. There is a bridge over the lake which 
leads to an island on which the Tsar used to breed deer 
and foxes. There is a little building which used to be 
a poultry-farm, and another which was a dairy-farm, and 
there is a tournament ground and orange-houses, and 
also a boathouse on the lake, where the Tsar used to 
build boats himself and take pleasure trips. Another 
island on the lake is called the Isle of Love, in the middle 
of which is a Temple of Venus. All these magnificent 
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things are to-day nothing but a hollow shell, empty 
except for memories. 

Tsarskoye Selo, which in English means ‘ Tsar’s 
Village,’ is now called Detskoye Selo, which means 
‘Children’s Village.’ It was chosen as a summer resi- 
dence of the Tsars very many years ago, and, as it was 
a royal residence, the town was supplied before all other 
Russian towns with every modern appliance of European 
comfort and culture. The first Russian railway, built 
in 1837, connected St Petersburg with Tsarskoye Selo. 
In 1887 Tsarskoye Selo had electric light, being the first, 
not only in Russia, but on the whole of the Continent. 
It also had the best systems of water-supply in Russia. 
On account of its former cleanliness and dryness of its 
climate, the Soviet Government decided to make use of 
Tsarskoye Selo as a centre for a children’s sanatorium. 

When one comes out of the railway-station one finds 
that this Russian Windsor is as decayed as Leningrad. 
There are a few horse-cabs, which look as if they would 
fall to pieces at any moment. The reins and harness of 
the horses are bits of string, and the drivers are as ragged 
as their brothers in Leningrad. At the sight of a rare 
visitor who wants to be driven up to the Tsar’s palace 
they brighten up and wave their whips and begin asking 
exorbitant prices. After they have been beaten down 
they drive one with a look on their faces of both sorrow 
and anger. 

The first place to visit is the Catherine Palace, which 
Stands on a small hill and was originally painted almond- 
green, a colour which has now faded right out. While 
I describe the Catherine Palace and the Alexander Palace 
I want you with your mind’s eye to perceive these places 
as they were and as they are, for in the whole of Russia 
I never saw anything to equal Tsarskoye Selo as a 
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fingerpost in the history of this unfortunate country. It 
is quite evident that the Tsars of Russia who lived in 
this little royal village since it was first built prided them- 
selves on adding to its beauty. It is true that millions of 
roubles must have been expended, but this money after 
all was part of the Civil List for the upkeep of the Court 
of Russia, and the collection of the money gave no great 
hardship to the people. I am quite sure that not even 
the most fervent Communist in Russia would deny that 
there are more shivering wretches in the country to-day 
than there ever were in the so-called bad days of the 
Tsars. It is, moreover, a fact that taxation is higher to- 
day than it was, and the people most certainly obtain less 
for the money they pay than they used todo. This, how- 
ever, is by the way. 

Both the palaces I am going to describe are surrounded 
by parks that in the heyday of their beauty must have 
been delightful indeed. Now everything has gone to 
ruin. The foliage is so thick that parts of the grounds 
are like miniature jungles. The grass has grown waist- 
high. Although the buildings have been carefully 
guarded, no attention has been paid to the parks. The 
Russian proletariat is encouraged to visit Tsarskoye Selo, 
and three times a week, on Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, large parties of work-people are taken round by 
experienced guides, the majority of whom are members 
of the former aristocracy of Russia. I will leave it to you 
to judge what their feelings must be. The behaviour of 
the visitors is most exemplary. When they go into the 
entrance hall of the palaces they are made to put on felt 
shoes which fit over their boots and are fastened with 
pieces of tape tied round the ankles. Everywhere—that 
is to say, in the vestibules of the palaces and also in the 
gardens—are many Stalls selling light refreshments, for 
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the proletariat of Russia likes to eat early and often. It 
was, however, on the first occasion that I visited the 
Catherine Palace that I was made the object of a hostile 
demonstration, but the only one, I may say, which 
occurred during my visits to Russia. I was with some 
American friends, and one of them and myself became 
detached from our small party. We were ahead of our 
guide at the end of a corridor in a room which had been 
inspected by a party of about twenty working men and 
women. My friend and I were talking English and not 
taking any notice of the other people when suddenly a 
woman pushed against me and said something in Russian 
which I did not understand. Immediately other women 
and men surrounded us and began to shout and shook 
their fists in our faces. In circumstances of this kind the 
only thing to do is to keep perfectly still, which we did. 
In a few minutes our guide broke through the crowd and 
said something in Russian, and the crowd melted away. 
He then explained to us that it was an anti-British demon- 
Stration. They thought we were both Englishmen. It 
was just a few weeks after Great Britain had broken off 
relations with Russia, and when, as I have explained 
elsewhere in this book, there was strong feeling against 
Great Britain, which, in point of fact, has not yet become 
extinguished. Our guide told us he had informed the 
demonstrators that we were Americans and not British, 
and they were satisfied. Incidentally, it was quite illu- 
minating to see how even a member of the former 
aristocracy could, by raising his voice and speaking with 
the accent of authority, still have sufficient influence to 
sway the lower orders. 

It was in the Catherine Palace that Tsar Paul made a 
raid on the furniture, statues, and pictures, and had them 
removed to his own favourite residences. It is said that 
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many of the works of art were ruined by transporta- 
tion. In 1818 Tsar Alexander I had part of the furniture 
brought back. On the staircase which leads to the first 
floor of the palace there are some remarkable arm-chaits of 
cast steel. The house chapel is a wonderful place. It is 
painted light blue, and heavily gilded. Everything, the 
pictures, frames, ikons, church ornaments, and statues of 
cherubs and saints are all covered with gold paint. There 
are also some very beautiful pictures in this chapel. 
Quite close are the servants’ quarters and a series of 
rooms all decorated with Chinese tapestry. One of the 
first rooms to see is the Green Dining-room, so called 
because of the green material used to cover the furniture, 
which was decorated by Cameron, all in white. Beyond 
this room are the chambers which were used by the 
Tsarina Elizabeth. A small hall is completely covered 
with pictures, mostly of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 
Then one comes to the official reception rooms of the 
Tsars. The next room is the Amber Room encrusted 
with exceptionally fine and beautifully blended amber. 
This room was originally arranged by the private archi- 
tect of Frederick I, King of Prussia, who presented it to 
Peter I of Russia, and then the Tsarina Elizabeth had it 
removed to Tsarskoye Selo, but there was not sufficient 
amber to complete the room, so the Tsarina called in the 
famous painter Rastrelli, who painted the upper part of 
the walls in imitation of amber, and decorated the room 
with golden cupids, chandeliers, and garlands. Not only 
are the walls covered with amber, but in glass cases there 
are the most exquisite pieces of amber it has ever been my 
fortune to see. There are amber caskets, picture-frames, 
chessmen, all exquisitely worked and forming the most 
beautiful collection that it is possible to imagine. The 
proletariat, munching apples and caviar sandwiches, 
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pad through the room in their felt slippers, and look with 
awe on these wonders of the past. 

The next room is the Portrait Room, where there 
is a picture of the Tsarina Elizabeth in a magnificent 
dress. The floor of this room is made of valuable 
woods laid in a complicated baroque design. The 
gilded carvings are wonderful. Then one passes 
through a white door into the Silver Dining-room. 
Here everything, furniture, walls, fittings, is either of 
solid silver or silver gilt. The effect is electrifying. 
Then one comes to a large hall where the Court balls and 
ceremonies used to take place. Adjoining this hall are 
three vestibules with beautifully painted ceilings. The 
next set of apartments are the State Apartments of 
Catherine II, which were decorated by Cameron. Still 
mote beautiful is the Lyons Room, which is decorated 
with tapestry of yellow silk. The two fireplaces and the 
doors are decorated with lapis lazuli. The floor is of 
mosaic, and is inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The last room 
in this gallery is the Chinese Hall. The majority of the 
objects are not originals, but are copies of Chinese orna- 
ments. The bedroom of Catherine II is a fine room 
decorated with white glass and small violet-coloured 
pillars, and the boudoir is hung in blue with walls of 
white enamel. The only furniture is a huge Oriental 
divan. Another room worthy of note is the Mirror 
Hall, with a huge and very beautiful crystal chandelier. 
The private apartments of the Tsarina Elizabeth were 
rebuilt and rearranged by Cameron, and lie parallel to 
the State Rooms of the palace. The Tsarina Elizabeth, 
like Marie Antoinette, had great taste, as the small but 
dainty rooms will testify. Farther on are the rooms of 
Tsar Alexander I, and especially worthy of note is a 
beautiful bedroom. Behind a curtain is a small camp- 
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bed on which the Tsar used to sleep. Adjoining the bed- 
room are the Tsar’s study and another bedroom of very 
exotic style, everything being in red. Beyond the private 
apartments of Catherine II is a room which is just as 
beautiful as the Amber Room. This is called the Agate 
Room, and is ornamented with agates, jasper, and por- 
phyry. From this room Catherine IT could look out on 
to the beautiful English Park, in the middle of which 
was a large lake. 

The central walk of the English Park leads to the 
Hermitage, which was built by Rastrelli and decorated 
with pictures and carvings. Near the lake is a row of 
pavilions and a beautiful grotto. From here there is a 
splendid view, and in former times the lake must have 
been lovely, as there were numbers of black-and-white 
Swans swimming beneath the shady trees which over- 
hang the water. Across the bend is a granite pyramid 
which the Tsarina Catherine erected over the graves of 
pet dogs. A short walk and one comes to the former 
Chinese village, and farther on is a Chinese bridge lead- 
ing to a Chinese theatre. Here the Court theatre per- 
formances were held. 

I had the good fortune to be taken over the Alexander 
Palace, which is close to the Catherine Palace, by an old 
butler. It was from the Alexander Palace that the Tsar 
and his family were sent to Siberia and death. I had been 
through this palace just a year before ; on this occasion 
T actually saw what the eyes of the old butler was seeing 
—the ghosts which flitted through these corridors. It 
is a living page of history. The Tsarina’s bedroom— 
pathetic, cheap little tin ikons behind the bed. On her 
dressing-table stands a large photograph of General 
Orloff, that handsome officer who came to such a tragic 
and mysterious end, and for whom the Tsarina mourned, 
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Strewing flowers on his grave. There is a romantic 
Story told of the late Tsarina. A lady of her Court 
has published a book of memoirs which relates part of 
this story. General Orloff bore a remarkable physical 
resemblance to the late Tsar. It was undoubtedly a fact 
that General Orloff was a tremendous favourite at Court. 
One day it was announced very suddenly that General 
Orloff had developed consumption, and that it would 
be necessary for him to go and stay in Egypt. He went 
to Egypt accompanied by the Tsat’s private physician. 
After a time he returned to St Petersburg, but not to the 
high favour he had formerly enjoyed. Then suddenly he 
died. It was said that he had been poisoned. Of course, 
legends do grow out of very little, but in this case the 
Story is told with such an abundance of fa& that one 
cannot altogether discount the tale, and moreover, this 
large signed photograph of General Orloff does stand on 
the dressing-table of the late Tsarina. 

The Alexander Palace served as a permanent residence 
for the family of the late Tsar from the time of the 1905 
Revolution right up to the moment when the whole Royal 
Family had to go into exile. For this reason an examina- 
tion of the Alexander Palace gives a very clear indication 
of the mode of life of the Tsar and the Tsarina and their 
children. In the first place one is struck by the great 
simplicity. The late Tsar must have been a man of very 
simple tastes who liked to live quietly and peacefully 
with his family, entering into their simple pleasures, 
looking after his estate and the education and upbring- 
ing of his children. | 

The exterior of the palace is now dingy, but the inside 
is kept up as it used to be, and every day servants go 
through the rooms, dusting and cleaning just as they 
would have done had the family been expected to 
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return. The first room that one visits might aptly be 
called the Room of the First and Last Door. The door 
leading to this room from the semi-circular hall was the 
door through which the Tsar entered the first time he 
went into residence in the palace. Right opposite this 
door is a glass door leading to the park. Through this 
glass door, on the night of August 30, 1917, the late 
Tsar passed out into exile and eventual death. Not far 
from this door, hidden in a clump of oaks, is a monu- 
ment erected in memory of the victims of the Revolution. 
Quite close to this room is the billiard-room. The Tsar 
liked a game of billiards, and on a full-sized English 
table he used to play with any friends who happened to 
be staying in the palace. When the War came he gave 
up billiards and covered the green baize with War maps. 
They are there still, spread over the table. Maps of the 
Russian-German front, with lines drawn showing how 
the German army was gradually advancing into Russia. In 
the billiard-room there are some very beautiful pictures, 
and everywhere there are portraits and pictures of the 
Romanoff family. The Tsar’s study is absolutely crowded 
with amateur snapshots, for the Tsar had a passion for 
photography. There are pictures of his children taken at 
every stage of their lives; you see them walking with 
their dogs, playing with their toys, riding their ponies, 
walking with their governesses. It is just like the library 
or study of a country gentleman. Not only are there 
photographs of his own family, but the Tsar had innu- 
merable pictures taken of the other Royal Families of 
Europe; there are pictures of our present King and 
Queen, the Prince of Wales when he was small, Princess 
Mary, and other members of the British Royal family. 
All over the Tsar’s desk are photographs, large and 
small, in morocco-leather frames. 
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In a room next to the study was the day nursery of the 
Tsarevitch. There is a wooden toboggan slide, which 
the Heir Apparent and his sisters used to use when they 
were small, and here too is a toy motot-car and other 
mechanical toys. The next two rooms and a vestibule 
contain a library. There are about a hundred bookcases 
containing works in English, French, and German. The 
room next to the library was a guest-room, and on the 
walls are some very beautiful miniatures. Every room 
is literally so crowded with furniture that it is hard 
to walk about. In this guest-room there were many 
important conferences held in the early days of the War, 
and it was here that the Tsar decided to take over the com- 
mand of the Russian armies. A short corridor leads from 
this room to the apartments of the Tsarevitch. The re- 
mainder of the Tsar’s apartments include a reception room 
hung with many pictures, and by the door is a pathetic 
reminder of the Tsarevitch—a child’s desk at which the 
young prince used to sit during the conferences at which 
his father presided, probably understanding nothing and 
wide-eyed, looking at the numerous ministers and high 
officials who sat in silence while the Tsar talked. 

There is a bathroom which the Tsar had arranged in 
Fastern fashion with a large sunken bath. Beyond this 
there is a dressing-room with the cupboards still full of 
uniforms. Everywhere there are portraits of the family. 
Even out on the balcony there are hundreds of photo- 
gtaphs illustrating various events in the life of the Tsar. 
The reception room of the Tsarina is across the corridor. 
This room, like all the others, is crowded with furniture. 
Most of it is quite tasteless. Farther on is the rosewood 
sitting-room, also crammed full of furniture and portraits 
of the Tsarina’s German family. On one wall there is a 
half-length picture of the Tsarina herself, and on the wall 
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facing is a very beautiful painting of Marie Antoinette. 
It is said that the Tsarina was very superstitious and much 
disliked this picture hanging opposite her in the room, 
and often said she would have the portrait of the French 
queen removed, but she never put her desires into 
execution. Upstairs were the children’s rooms, the Heir 
Apparent’s nutsery with its clumsy toys that a boy of 
to-day would not tolerate for a moment, a large and 
ugly woolly dog the ex-Kaiser gave him, the poor lad’s 
bathroom full of beastly surgical instruments, for the 
Tsarevitch was really an invalid. Next door to the boy’s 
bedroom is the room in which his sailor attendant used 
to sleep. 

The suite of the royal children is also moét pathetic. 
All the girls’ dresses are still hanging neatly in the ward- 
robes. In the rooms of their English and French gover- 
nesses there are packets of hairpins still on a dressing- 
table and bottles of lavender water—emblems of pathos, 
The tea is still laid in the nursery. You feel the children 
are out playing somewhere in the garden. They will be 
back at any moment. Then you remember. You go on 
remembering and remembering, and then you begin to 
think. Was this Russia of yesterday really any worse 
than the Russia of to-day P 
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UST at the moment when I began to write this chapter 

I read in the Evening Standard that Mr George Bernard 
Shaw had told a German interviewer that Russia would 
“lick creation’ because of the way in which she was 
educating the children. I yield to nobody in my ad- 
miration for Mr Shaw, but here is a case where he is 
completely wrong, and I believe that it is not the first 
time either. 

Mr Shaw, like Dean Inge, is fond of making statements 
which sound well but which are not always borne out 
by faé&. Mr Shaw has no doubt read of education in 
Russia, and was impressed because facts and figures are 
very often impressive even when they are incorrect. Mr 
Shaw thinks that Russia has the future well in hand 
because the youth of the country is being brought up 
to work, whereas in the capitalistic countries, accord- 
ing to Mr Shaw, they are being educated for no useful 
purpose whatsoever. 

It is quite true that the Soviet Government has done 
vety many remarkable things in the educational field. 
It has rewritten history; it has abolished private schools ; 
it has increased the number of universities, and also the 
number of State schools ; and it is at the present moment 
doing its best to round up about two million “ Bez 
Prizornie,”” who are the Orphans of the Revolution. 
Originally there were roughly three million of these boys 
and girls, who either were separated from their parents 
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during the Revolution, or during the Revolutionary years 
left home of their own volition, or were abandoned 
by their parents because there was not enough to eat. 
Disease has mown down the tanks of these miserable 
children, and the Soviet Government has been rounding 
up thousands and thousands of them and putting them 
into disestablished monasteries, where, to tell the truth, 
they behave atrociously. I have seen these children all 
overt Russia. In the summer time they live in the North, 
in Moscow and Leningrad chiefly, because in the big 
cities they find it easier to rob and steal and pillage and 
plunder, by which means they get their daily bread. 

You see these children wandering about the streets 
like packs of baby wolves, but their wizened little faces 
reflect all the colleted vice of maturity. They are in rags 
and tatters; sometimes an old and decayed overcoat, 
which was originally made for a grown man, will be the 
sole garment covering the dirty limbs of a boy of eleven 
ortwelve. They are either barefooted or else have pieces 
of felt, or even newspapers, tied round their feet with 
string. These packs have their chiefs, their own laws, 
and their own code of honour. There are marriages 
between these children. 

They roam the streets looking for some one old or 
infirm who can be robbed with ease. They come across 
a fat and elderly woman selling apples from a street stall, 
fruit piled high on a board stretched across two trestles. 
Two boys will creep behind the woman, one on either 
side, and two others will crawl beneath the stall while 
the saleswoman’s attention is distracted by customers. 
Then at a given signal the two boys will suddenly hunch 
their backs, over goes the stall and the fruit; the two 
other boys snatch the money from the woman’s pocket, 
while the other two rapidly gather the fallen fruit, and 
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all four dash away in different direCtions. I have a€tually 
seen this happen. Another time I saw a man with some 
money in his hand about to pay a cab-driver. Two boys 
crept up, one stood expedtantly in front of the man, 
while the other crept up behind and jogged him in the 
middle of the back. At that moment the boy in front 
snatched the man’s money and both ran off. 

When winter comes the children, like the swallows, 
go south. They ride out on the trains, crawling beneath 
the carriages and sitting on the rods. Of course, many 
die, because they doze and fall off and are crushed to 
death. But there are thousands and thousands left. 
They reach the big cities of the Ukraine, and here they 
begin again their life of vagabondage. Often at night 
they will waylay a belated man or woman and literally 
drag them down like wolves. The children at night sleep 
anywhere, but most often in a disused house or shop, or 
in some building that was begun before the Revolution 
and never finished. Here they would drag the body of 
their victim and take money and any valuables they may 
find ; then they will sit round and hold a powwow and 
decide who is to have the clothes. When the police are 
keeping too sharp a look-out for them the children will 
live for a time by catching rats, cooking and eating the 
animals and hawking the skins. 

What will happen to these children when they grow 
up ? One supposes they will join the very swollen ranks 
of thousands and thousands of beggars who already exist 
in Russia. An American friend of mine said one day 
to me in Kharkoff, “‘ Never be rude to a beggar: he 
may have been a prince.” That is very true, but there 
are thousands and thousands who certainly never have 
been princes. In Moscow they say there is a secret 
Union of Beggars, and from a province called Kaluga, 
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which is not far from the capital, come hundreds of 
professional beggars. In Kaluga it is a recognized pro- 
fession. 

But no doubt Mr Shaw will not accept my story of the 
Bez Prizornie as being typical of Russia. He will perhaps 
prefer to listen to the Kremlin’s own tale of what they 
have done and what they intend to do. The Kremlin 
began a campaign against illiteracy. In 1920 47 per cent. 
of the population between the ages of 15 and 50 did not 
know how to read and write. There are no means yet 
of knowing how this percentage has been reduced during 
the last eight years, but no doubt it has been reduced. 
The teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic are not 
all the basic principles of school-teaching in Russia. The 
teaching of the three R’s is combined with political 
propaganda. The children are taught the theories of 
Karl Marx and the tenets of Communism. Thousands of 
reading-rooms and clubs and educational circles, as well 
as permanent libraries and libraries which are toured 
through villages, have been set up. In this way the 
masses of the people have been reached, but it is com- 
pulsory to learn Communism when one is learning any- 
thing else. The schools are absolutely Party schools, just 
as the universities are Communist universities organized 
by the Communist Party. 

The first Stage of education begins when a child is 
eight and lasts until he is twelve. In these schools there 
is a uniform curriculum, and then the child goes to the 
second-stage school, which lasts until he is seventeen. 
The last two years at this school are devoted to trying to 
find out the particular abilities of the pupils, so that they 
can be prepared if necessary for further studies. In the 
towns there are industrial schools for the children of 
factory workers, and in the country there are agricultural 
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schools for the children of the peasants. In the elementary 
schools there is co-education. Children who are physic- 
ally or mentally deficient are kept under special observa- 
tion in the schools. 

The high schools are mostly used for recruiting staffs 
of teachers who complete their training for the Institute 
of Red Professors. During the first years of the Revolu- 
tion thousands of new schools were established, so that 
the low educational level of the country could be raised 
as quickly as possible. Besides the elementary schools 
there were created about thirteen hundred craft schools, 
and, instead of seven universities of the old type, there 
ate now twenty-four Red universities. The number of 
high schools has been increased from seventy-one to 
one hundred and three. 

There are thousands and thousands of students in the 
Red universities, but they have become almost as dis- 
satisfied as the peasants, and they are complaining that 
the allowance of 25 roubles a month which they receive 
from scholarships is only sufficient to keep them for a 
week. They also complain that their food is inadequate. 
It is Strange to hear Russian students grumbling about 
the quality of their caviar, and protesting that the meat 
is not fresh. A student’s breakfast consists of tea, caviar, 
and a ham sandwich. The next meal consists of soup, 
fish, meat, and fruit, and then there is another meal of 
fish, ot chicken, and stewed fruit. The students in one 
university have drafted a sample menu, which they demand 
should be set up as a standard. This menu consists of 
bortsch, blinty (pancakes), and bhachlyk (lumps of mutton 
grilled on a skewer), and stewed fruit. 

The most striking result of the spread of education is 
reflected in the craze for reading. Books are sold by 
the million. Not only books by the new writers of the 
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Red intelligentsia, but also works by famous authors of 
pre-Revolutionary times. 

It is curious that in England one is always hearing of 
either the Pravda or the Isveffia, and it is always said that 
these are the Government organs, and there is invariably 
a suggestion that these are the only newspapers allowed 
in Russia. This is entirely inaccurate. There are at the 
present time about fourteen daily and evening newspapers 
in Russia, all of them censored. But one can gather quite 
a lot about conditions in Russia if one reads the corre- 
spondence columns. Here one finds people writing 
about the shortage of bread in their quarters, bad hous- 
ing conditions, shortage of goods in the shops, and all 
manner of things which are banished from the editorial 
columns. In Moscow there are three daily newspapers 
devoted to theatres and cinemas. There are dozens of 
weekly satirical papers and magazines, all of them making 
fun of the Soviet régime to an extent that one wonders 
how they manage to do this. One of the weekly papers 
most remarkable for its gibes at the Government is The 
Crocodile. A new type of newspaper was created for the 
peasants, written in short sentences and using the simplest 
wotds, but by far the most interesting paper I found in 
Russia was the paper called The Wall Newspaper. It is 
entirely written by hand and stuck up on the walls of 
factories. Often these papers are illustrated crudely but 
graphically with crayon drawings. Needless to say, these 
wall newspapers are censored just as are the printed 
newspapers. 
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Chapter XVI 
HOW RUSSIA IS GOVERNED 


HE Government of Soviet Russia is a complicated 

machine. The Union of the Socialist and Soviet 
Republic in reality comprises six allied republics, one of 
which, the Transcaucasian Federation, is itself a union of 
three distiné& republics. The Constitution of the Soviet 
Union says that any nation may join the Union, and any 
member of the Union may at any time cede from it. 
The States are autonomous, and each State can apply its 
own local laws. In other words, the Union ts entirely 
voluntary. This, I may say, is pure theory, because there 
can be no doubt whatsoever that if one of the States of the 
Union tried to break away the whole force of the G.P.U. 
would be used to keep the ceding State from breaking 
away. 

Every person is allowed to vote so long as he or she 1s 
not making a living by exploiting the labour of other 
people, or living on moneys obtained from the rents of 
land. Every village and every town has its own Soviet, 
and these Soviets each elect delegates to the District 
Soviets, and the Distri& Soviets in turn elect delegates 
to the Provincial Soviets. The representative bodies of 
the autonomous regions and the republics are ele€ted by 
these Provincial Soviets, which form a sort of electoral 
college. The Soviet Congresses of the various provinces 
and autonomous units elect delegates to the Union Con- 
gress. After each meeting of the Congress local elections 
are held. The Union Congress of Soviets comprises 
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fifteen hundred delegates, and meets once a year in a 
session which lasts about a fortnight. This Congress is 
the supreme organ of authority, only it does not do any- 
thing more than accept a suggestion from the inner circle 
of the Communist Party, and, as there is always one man 
_ who is dominant in the Party, Russia, to all intents and 
purposes, has, ever since the 1917 Revolution, keen under 
a Dictator. First of all there was Vladimir Lenin, who 
had at his right hand Leon Trotsky. After Lenin died 
Trotsky’s rule was short-lived. His great strength was 
with the Army, but forces working within the Com- 
munist Party were too strong for him. The real power 
gradually came into the hands of the Secretary-General 
of the Communist Party, whose name is Joseph Stalin. 
Stalin’s real name is Joseph Vissarionovitch-Stalin- 
Dzugashvili. He is not yet fifty years of age. Stalin was 
born in a shop of a poor boot-repairer, and grew up 
among the vagabonds and beggars of Tiflis. His father 
intended to educate him for the Church, and sent him to 
a seminary, from which he was expelled in 1898 because 
he had begun to show revolutionary tendencies. Six 
times he was arrested and sent to Siberia. Five times he 
escaped, never staying longer than one or two months in 
prison. The police used to arrest him for small offences, 
but hardly ever for political offences. Stalin went into 
exile, but nevertheless kept in touch with his revolutionary 
friends. He was suspected of plotting the insurrection 
which took place in the Caucasus in June 1907 and 
caused the death of about fifty people. There is a legend 
that during this period of trouble the banks were robbed 
and the money obtained passed into the coffers of the 
revolutionaries, but there is no confirmation of this story. 
Stalin arrived in St Petersburg the day after the March 
Revolution took place, and very soon became the most 
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active assistant to Lenin. While Trotsky was travelling 
about making speeches Stalin was gradually making his 
influence felt in quarters into which Trotsky could not 
penetrate. In May 1927 Stalin became a member of the 
Political Committee of the Communist Party. He was 
one of the five who directed the policy of the Revolution, 
and one of the seven who organized it. Then he became 
secretary of the Central Committee and first secretary of 
the Party itself. I have already written of the quarrel 
between Stalin and Trotsky. Some say the quarrel is 
purely personal, others that it was political, and others 
Still that it was a mixture of political and personal hatred. 
Joseph Stalin, educated for the Church, is anti-Semite. 
Leon Trotsky, a Jew not recognized by 99 per cent. of the 
Jews of Russia, stood astride the path of Stalin. Trotsky 
had to go, and with him went other men who had played 
prominent parts in the Revolution. Among them was 
Karl Radek, the man who directed foreign propaganda, 
and who had pipe-lines leading to all the capitals of the 
world. His task was to try to undermine the British 
Empire, and he was the head of the Chinese university 
in Moscow. Nevertheless Stalin decided that Radek had 
to go. With him passed into exile Zinovieff, the writer 
of the famous letter which brought about the defeat of 
the Labour Party in Great Britain at the General Election 
of 1924. Another man, famous in Communist circles, 
went when Stalin decreed he must go. Rakowsky, once 
Governor of the Ukraine, then the Ambassador in Paris, 
was recalled at the request of the French Government 
because he had signed a document telling foreign soldiers 
that they must shoot down their officers ; he too passed 
into exile. 

Grouped round Stalin are minor figures who have 
Stayed in office for quite a long time—Rykoff, Bukhadin, 
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etc.— but they are not important. Whispers from 
Moscow, however, suggest that a new figure is beginning 
to rear his head in Russia, and that Stalin has a rival 
in the person of a man almost unknown. His name is 
Pyatakoff, and he was once the head of the Soviet Trade 
Delegation in Paris. Now he is the Vice-President of 
the Russian State Bank. He is about forty-two years of 
age. He is a slightly built man with reddish hair and a 
red moustache. Pyatakoff is a wonderful linguist, and 
received a high-school education in Poland. He has 
rarely been heard of, but two years ago his name was 
prominently mentioned because, after having been pro- 
mised a visa to visit the U.S.A., the State Department 
of Washington suddenly decided he must not be allowed 
to land. 

Pyatakoff is regarded as being a man of more moderate 
views than Stalin, but when Stalin first became DiCtator 
he was also reputed to be a Moderate. It will be inter- 
esting to see what line of policy Pyatakoff takes when he 
comes to power. How will he govern Russia while the 
Russian Communist Party consists of only 4 per cent. 
of the population of the country? In 1928 the total 
number of members and candidates for membership to 
the Party numbered 1,146,632. The actual membership 
was 775,000. Of these members 460,000 were workmen, 
146,000 Officials, and 97,000 peasants, while the rest 
belonged to other classes. 

Now and again a strange figure suddenly flashes into 
the foreground of Russian affairs—Tchitcherine, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. Tchitcherine claims descent from 
one of the old aristocratic families of Russia. He, like 
the majority of prominent Communist officials, suffers 
from exceedingly bad health. I first met him in the 
Russian Embassy in Berlin, and some years later he 
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received me in the Moscow Foreign Office. Never shall 
I forget that extraordinary meeting. I had requested 
an audience, but it was only a few weeks after Great 
Britain had requested the departure of his Trade Delega- 
tion, following the raid on Arcos House, and Englishmen 
were not persone grate in Russia, and so I never thought 
the audience would be granted. The next day, to my very 
great surprise, I received a telephone message from the 
Foreign Office giving me an appointment for midnight 
of the same day. I thought there must be some mistake, 
for though I have interviewed many Foreign Ministers, 
never have I been summoned for such an hour. The 
Foreign Office is closely guarded by armed soldiers, and 
one has to obtain a pass to get in. I made inquiries and 
found that there was no mistake at all. At twelve o’clock 
I arrived, and for three-quarters of an hour sat with the 
DireCtor of Foreign Affairs in Latin Countries. At 12.45 
Tchitcherine received me. He sat in an arm-chair, flanked 
on one side by a terrestrial globe, and on the other by 
a huge wireless installation. Tchitcherine has a queer 
Oriental look about him, and his manners are as Oriental 
as his looks. We talked English and French alternately ; 
both languages the Minister speaks very well indeed. 
I sat with him until about 2.30 in the morning, when 
the room was flooded with daylight, because in the month 
of June the white nights of Northern Russia are so short. 
All through the night there was the hurrying and scurry- 
ing of typists and clerks and Foreign Office messengers, 
and the Minister sat there and answered my questions as 
to why he was trying to bring about the downfall of the 
British Empire. He summed up his reasons, and boiled 
down to the minimum they were this: at the beginning 
of the Revolution Great Britain prevented China sending 
tea to Russia! 
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N investigator going to Russia should most certainly 

not leave the country before spending a certain 
amount of time in the Ukraine. This large and once 
wealthy portion of the country is to-day more typical of 
the change in values of Communist Russia than anything 
else Isaw. There have been for some two years mufHed 
reports of insurrections and rebellions in the Ukraine. 
Many of the reports were true, and equally many were 
very exaggerated. In the Ukraine there are many non- 
Russians. ‘The nearness to Poland on the one side, and 
to Roumania on the other, gives the Ukraine a distinctive 
character. In the first place, there is more uneasiness and 
distrust here than there is inthe North. The Ukrainians 
fear the Poles, and are suspicious of the Roumanians. 
Internally there are troubles, of course, by reason of the 
peasants refusing to sell their wheat to the Government 
at the prices the Government fixed. The richer peasants 
who provide most of the wheat, and also most of the taxes, 
correspond to what we in England call small owners. 
The problem that these people provide I have dealt with 
later in this book. 

I went to Kharkoff to investigate the great war, the 
State versus the Peasants, but I found that there were 
other matters of equal interest which were taking place 
in the Ukraine, and which were not known to the outer 
world. The population of Kharkoff has been up and 
down like the fever chart of a typhoid patient. Formerly 
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it was one of the greatest cities of old Russia. To-day it 
is just another beautiful city gradually falling to pieces. 
In 1923 the population was 330,000. Then it went down 
very considerably, and now it is increasing rapidly for the 
same reason that one finds in other parts of Russia. Just 
as in Moscow and Leningrad, the people are flocking 
to Kharkoff from the country, giving up their work 
on the land and going to live in a city because they feel 
safer. 

Kharkoff is the seat of the Ukraine Soviet Government. 
Its history goes back to the middle of the seventeenth 
century when it was called ‘free’ Ukraine, meaning 
that it was not occupied by the Poles. It became an 
important outpost of the Moscow State against the 
Tatars. After the Tatars had been defeated the fortress 
of Kharkoff was inhabited by the Cossacks, and became 
a centre of trade. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century important industries began to spring up, but the 
work-people, most of whom were Russians and not Poles, 
became revolutionary in spirit, and listened to the fiery 
speeches of the students from the local university who 
were trying to overthrow the Tsar. In 1905, when there 
was a revolution in St Petersburg, the workmen of 
Kharkoff went on strike in sympathy. The town has 
had many vicissitudes, and it will be remembered that 
in 1918 Kharkoff was occupied by the Germans, who 
Stayed there from April until November. As soon as the 
Germans marched out there was a Dictatorship under 
Petlura. In the beginning of 1919 the Red Army entered 
Kharkoff, where a Soviet Government was set up under 
Rakovsky, who was later to become the Soviet Am- 
bassador at Paris. At the end of June 1919 General 
Denikin marched into Kharkoff, but six months later he 
was driven out. Since that time Kharkoff has been not 
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only the centre of the Ukraine Government, but an im- 
portant place for the assembly of troops, who are often 
on manceuvres not far from the capital. 

Most of the streets of the city have been renamed after 
famous Russian revolutionaries. There is one street 
named after Karl Marx, and another after Rosa Luxem- 
burg, the woman revolutionist who was killed in Berlin 
during the second revolution. The University of 
Kharkoff is very famous, and has been almost always a 
centre for revolution. There are also very many museums 
and picture-galleries, all of which, like the other places I 
have mentioned of the same kind in the North of Russia, 
are never visited except by parties of workmen, who are 
marched through the galleries and shown the pi€tures 
and the statuary and glass, and then marched out again. 

One is always inclined to judge superficially when 
viewing a country for the first time, and when I first saw 
Kharkoff I thought it the best-looking and the best-kept 
Russian city I had seen. The buildings, the roads, and 
the pavements are in excellent condition, and in remark- 
able contrast to the cities of the North. There is no sign 
of the usual decay which has become part and parcel of 
Russian life. The men are decently dressed and the 
women well dressed. They wear hats, and carry gloves 
and vanity bags. That is the first and the superficial 
impression. Wisdom comes later. To walk on the main 
Streets means a constant guerrilla warfare with an army 
of beggars. Beggars who have a senile whine keep up a 
jog-trot with those who demand alms with a childish 
lisp. Then I found that in looking at Kharkoff I was 
constantly reminded of Oxford Street on a Saturday 
night. Suddenly I knew why. The well-dressed young 
women are Jewesses, every one of them. The smartly 
dressed men are Jews. 
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Kharkoff and Kieff have the largest Jewish populations 
of any Russian city. The Revolution freed them, and 
what private enterprise followed Lenin’s new economic 
policy came into the hands of the cleverest business men, 
the Jews. Now all is not well. Before very long all the 
Jewish-owned shops will be closed, just as they have been 
closed down in the North. Worse may follow. The 
Revolution is ten years away, but the great pogrom of 
Kieff, which lasted three days, is only twenty-three years 
away. 

Fighting my way through an army of beggars, I took 
train from Kharkoff to Kieff, and found myself with- 
drawing from civilization. From Moscow to Kharkoff 
there was a real sleeping-car, but from Kharkoff to Kieff 
nothing but four hard boards, with four people in a 
catriage, windows shut, doors shut. 

One hires a blanket, a pillow, and a rug for three 
shillings. The train is full of Government officials. 
There is the usual amount of unrest and disturbing under- 
currents. I had to spend an extra night in Kharkoff, 
because the Government had reserved all the places in the 
night train from Kharkoff to Kieff. 

J arrived in Kieff concurrently with a Soviet order that 
no more white bread was to be baked in the Ukraine. In 
the place of white bread there appeared the rather sour 
“very black bread,” as they call it in Russia, and also 
“black bread,” which we in England call wholemeal 
bread. It impressed me as being vety significant that in 
the heart of the wheat country it should be necessary to 
prohibit the sale of white bread. Very soon after this 
decree bread was rationed; first of all it was rationed 
for the army, and then for the civilian population. I 
heard of many incidents arising out of the putting into 
force by the Kremlin of Article 107 of the Penal Code, 
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which punishes the hoarding of goods with fines or con- 
fiscation, the lands confiscated being given to the poor 
peasants, who appear to be a rather shiftless lot and not 
inclined to work. Hundreds and hundreds of actes of 
land had been confiscated, I found. There were many 
reported cases of shooting. The peasants seem to think 
that the people of the cities are more favoured than they, 
and they made up their minds to improve their lot, and 
began to do so by living better, eating food which in 
former times no peasant ever tasted. The shops are very 
much like the shops in the North—that is to say, some- 
times they have goods and sometimes they have not. In 
the smaller towns not far from Kieff there was much 
grumbling by the peasants because they could not get 
atticles that they badly needed, and they appeared to 
be getting tired of the official promises that everything 
would be right very soon. In the Ukraine I found that 
really scientific efforts were being made to help the 
peasants. Farms were being grouped so as to make the 
labour easicr, and payments to poor peasants to make 
them work have been undertaken. Nevertheless, I do 
not think the outlook for the future is good. If the 
peasant is baulked in his desire to hoard his grain, in the 
hope either of obtaining higher prices eventually or else 
that he may eat it himself, he will make up his mind that 
he will not sow more than he can eat, and it really seems 
vety difficult indeed to make a Russian peasant work if 
he is not so inclined. 

Kieff is, of course, the chief city of the Ukraine Re- 
public, although it is not the official capital, it has a 
population of about half a million, and it is the third 
largest city of Russia. It is also incidentally one of the 
oldest cities of Eastern Europe. In the very earliest his- 
tory of Eastern Europe we find Kieff mentioned as a 
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town with earthen walls used as a proteCtion against 
attacks of wandering tribes. In the first half of the ninth 
century nomads were constantly threatening the Slav 
settlements, and for very many years there was warfare. 
In the eleventh century Kieff reached its hightest point 
of importance. The city was strongly fortified, and there 
were many churches and monasteries built, as well as 
innumerable palaces. But once again the nomads began 
to attack the city, and there followed another long period 
of civil war. 

At the end of the eleventh century Kieff was burnt to 
the ground, and in the next century the princes from the 
North surrounded Kieff and destroyed it several times, 
but after each wave of destruction the city was rebuilt. 

In the first part of the fourteenth century Kieff was 
in the power of the Tatars, who were driven out by the 
Lithuanians. Kieff was added to the Kingdom of Lithu- 
ania, and it became the residence of the reigning prince. 
Again the Tatars returned, but again they were driven 
out by the Lithuanians, who in turn were defeated by 
the Poles. Right at the end of the fifteenth century Kieff 
obtained the right to self-government, and it had its own 
Court of Law and its own coinage. 

With the rise to power of the Cossacks the Ukraine 
became of still greater importance, and once again war 
broke out, and the Cossacks rode east and west, north 
and south, attacking all the nomad tribes; but the 
Cossacks are chiefly remembered in Kieff to-day as the 
people who released the city from Polish rule. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century Kieff 
became of great commercial importance to Russia, and 
it was here that the annual Contraé& Fair was held, when 
merchants came from all parts of Russia. The Revolu- 
tion of 1905 in Kieff took the form of a railway strike, 
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and then part of the local garrison mutinied. This was 
the beginning of a terrible pogrom which involved the 
massacre of hundreds and hundreds of Jews. 

After the Revolution Kieff, which had been occupied 
and reoccupied just as was Kharkoff, had begun to feel 
the effets of internal strife, and to-day Kieff is like its 
sister-city Kharkoff—nothing much more than a monu- 
ment to what was once a very magnificent Russian city. 

Life is indeed earnest when travelling in the Ukraine. 
I left Kieff for Odessa, travelling in the usual compart- 
ment with four hard boards, but the conductor did not 
think it necessary to offer travellers the hire of a blanket. 
A coat had to suffice me against the tigours of a 
Ukrainian spring night. 

As the train runs into Odessa one has a very clear 
impression of how the city was knocked about by the 
bombardment of the French Fleet, part of which sub- 
sequently mutinied. Odessa is now just beginning to be 
rebuilt. I had long been anxious to see this city, once one 
of the greatest ports of Europe. It is nearly dead now. 

Travelling in Russia I met with many extraordinary 
hotels, but the hotel in which I had to live in Odessa was 
without doubt the very worst I had the misfortune to 
meet. This hotel, called the London, was once a very 
fine example of a Continental hotel. Now it is run by the 
Government, and it is a very terrible place indeed. I had 
to pay 8s. a night for my bedroom. This does not sound 
expensive. That was for the bedroom, and I had to pay 
another 8s. to hire bed-clothes. A clean towel cost 6d. 
A jug of hot water cost 6d. Having a pair of shoes cleaned 
cost 6d, Obtaining one’s tea in the morning was quite an 
adventure in itself. One obtains hot water, and is ex- 
pected to find one’s own tea. The hot water, like the 
water for washing, costs 6d. The hotel is overstaffed, as 
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all Russian hotels are to-day. In order to obtain a bath, 
one had to expend an extraordinary amount of time and 
patience. Many and many a time I had to wait four hours, 
and sometimes even longer, for a bath. This was not 
because the hotel was overcrowded. In faé, except for 
about half a dozen Turks, who were waiting for a ship 
to take them back to Constantinople, and myself, there 
was not another guest in the hotel. This extraordinary 
amount of time was spent in obtaining a hot bath merely 
because even such a simple little thing had become as 
complicated as a more serious thing. It appeared that 
wood had to be chopped when a bath was ordered ; then 
a fire had to be lit, and the water heated. This entailed 
the labour of three or four people, and none of them was 
evet in a hurry. There is a restaurant attached to the 
hotel, and it was always a matter of interest to me to 
watch the waiters. There were so few people at meal- 
times that two or three waiters would have sufficed, but 
not in a State-owned hotel. Invariably there were more 
waiters than there were guests. The waiters, all of them 
old men, ambled about in grease-stained clothes and 
with unshaven chins, looking very dilapidated and miser- 
able. Every time one went in or out of the hotel, which 
faces the harbour, there would be a rush of beggars, 
men and women and little children surrounded one, 
tugging at one’s coat sleeves and whining for alms. 
Odessa was, and in some respeéts still is, a most mag- 
nificent city. It was beautifully planned ; there are long, 
wide avenues with shady trees ; there are beautiful houses, 
palaces, and museums. But now Odessa tells the same 
story as the other cities I have already mentioned in this 
book. The people tell one that its dilapidation is due 
to the many vicissitudes through which it has passed. 
During the Revolution of 1905 the people employed on 
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harbour work maintained a barricade warfare against the 
military, and they were supported by the crew of the 
battleship Potemkin, which belonged to the Black Sea 
Fleet and which mutinied. The rising was suppressed, 
and the Potemkin steamed across the Black Sea to a 
Roumanian port, where she was disarmed. A little later 
there was another small revolution, which was quickly 
suppressed. The population then numbered about 
600,000, but 80,000 of them migrated because of the 
pogroms. I do not know that any Russian city suffered 
more than Odessa during the Civil War of 1919 and 
1920. After the overthrow of Kerensky’s Government 
Odessa was occupied by the Dictator Petlura, but in 
January 1918 the artisans, aided by the troops who had 
been fighting with the Roumanians and by sailors of the 
Black Sea Fleet, joined together and set up a Soviet. 
Petlura was driven out of the city, and a Soviet Republic 
was proclaimed, but very soon after this Odessa was 
occupied by German and Austrian troops, who stayed 
there some time. Then the city was bombarded by the 
French fleet, and directly after this French, Polish, 
Serbian, and, later, Greek troops were landed in Odessa, 
and the city was once again in foreign hands, but the 
foreign troops had to be evacuated because of the vigor- 
ous propaganda that the Bolsheviks were waging among 
the troops of the garrison. In April 1919 the Red Army 
marched into Odessa. Later on there was another attack 
on the city by Denikin, and it was not until some months 
of heavy fighting that Odessa finally came into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. It is calculated that during the Civil 
War one-third of the houses were destroyed, and the 
population dwindled away rapidly. In 1923 people began 
to come back. Now the people are there, but the trade 
of Odessa is ruined. 
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The magnificent harbours are empty, as are the grain- 
elevators. The cranes are silent. The footsteps of a man 
walking along the quay re-echo through startling empti- 
ness. The stone harbours are like human arms flung out 
into the Black Sea with an imploring gesture. I stayed in 
Odessa one week. During that time I saw one ship leave 
the harbour and none arrive. Odessa claims that it was 
ruined when the Roumanians took Bessarabia, and indeed 
the Roumanian frontier is only a few miles away ; never- 
theless Odessa still possesses all the rich hinterland of 
the Ukraine, and if the peasants had confidence in the 
Soviet Government they would grow wheat as they used 
to, sufficient for home consumption, with a surplus for 
export. All that Odessa exports now is some sugar to 
Egypt and meat to Italy and France. 

One would think that Odessa was still in the throes of 
a revolution. I went into the State Bank for some money. 
A soldier with a loaded rifle and a fixed bayonet stood by 
the pigeon-hole. Going shopping after dusk, I found 
there were armed soldiers guarding the shops. An aver- 
age salary in Odessais {8amonth. Bread, meat, and lodg- 
ings are the only things that are cheap there. Clothing 
and boots are terribly dear. A man’s suit of shoddy 
cloth costs about £8—a whole month’s average salary, 
SO One sees men occupying what in other countries would 
be good positions, in shiny, threadbare suits of clothes. 
Faces are set and stern; there is little laughter. Some 
unconscious humour I found in a large International 
Seaman’s Club facing the harbour. Outside, in twelve 
languages, including English and Yiddish, there was an 
appeal to “Workers and Oppressed Peoples of the 
World” to unite and bring about a world revolution. I 
turned round and saw a youth of about nineteen, bare- 
foot, in cotton trousers and shirt, under arrest. He 
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walked defiantly in the gutter, followed by a G.P.U. 
soldier with a drawn revolver in his right hand. In 
Odessa, as elsewhere in Russia, I found Great Britain 
pictured as a villain trying to ruin Russia. The people 
really believe this in Odessa, as they do in the North. 
The more I travelled in Russia, the more I came to the 
conclusion that the capacity for suffering of the Russians 
is illimitable. One thinks a limit has been reached, but 
one finds always that it has not. 

It was when preparing to leave Odessa—and Russia— 
that I had yet one more good example of how difficult it 
is to tell the truth about the conditions if one tries to do 
so by writing while one is in Russia. Before leaving one 
has to submit every book and paper to the authorities 
forty-eight hours before departing. This information I 
obtained from the ticket-office where I booked my 
passage to Constantinople. JI had a number of English 
and French books with me, and also a vast quantity of 
notes which I had taken during my two-thousand-mile 
trip. I obtained from the authorities a written permission 
to take my books and personal papers out of the country 
without having to go through the formality of submitting 
them to the censor. It was more with the idea of avoid- 
ing a nuisance than anything else that I had asked for this 
permit, which I must say, in justice to the authorities, was 
given me very rapidly and with very good grace. I had 
my books in my bag, and my notebook, which contained 
some very strong statements, in my pocket. One had to 
be at the quayside a good many hours before the boat 
was due to sail, so that one’s luggage could be examined. 
When it came to my turn to have my luggage examined 
I submitted my permit, and my luggage was not exam- 
ined, but just as I was going on the ship a young 
G.P.U. officer came up to me and said something in 
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Russian. Then, seeing that I did not understand, he 
addressed me in very perfect French, and asked me if I 
was Carrying out any papers, and when IJ told him I had 
a permit he said that was of no importance to him. He 
wanted to know what papers I had. It looked to mc as 
if I was going to lose my notebook. ‘Then the officer 
began to talk in fluent English, and by a lucky chance I 
happened to ask him where he learned his English, and 
he told me that he had lived for some years in Canada. 

I kept that officer talking about Canada for a very long 
time indeed—so long, in faé, that he was still on board 
the ship when the bell sounded for all non-sailing pas- 
sengers to go on shore. So we parted on quite good 
terms, and my notebook sailed with me. 
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NE of the questions most frequently asked of a 

traveller returning from Russia is, Are the women of 
Russia nationalized P I do not know the origin of this 
legend, for legend it is, and it is one of those stories 
which have spread throughout the world and which will 
never be overtaken by the truth. 

What is the truth? It is not difficult to tell. So far 
from being ‘nationalized,’ the women of Russia are, 
on the whole, infinitely better off than women in the 
majority of other European countries. I do not pretend 
that the moral standards are high, but morals cannot be 
regulated by law, although they can be controlled, and 
the Soviet Government does control them. Admittedly 
the Government has made many mistakes, but I must con- 
fess my admiration and appreciation for what it has done 
in adjusting moral standards and removing a consider- 
able amount of the hypocrisy which still remains in other 
countries boasting of an older culture. 

Marriage in Russia is a curious business. The Govern- 
ment recognizes only those marriages which have been 
performed by a civil authority, what in England are 
called registry-office marriages. But if the parties to a 
marriage wish for a religious ceremony they can have 
one, and since the Church is less atively persecuted 
than formerly, there are numerous weddings performed 
in church, and very pathetic little ceremonies they are. 
Often have I strayed into a church and found a wedding 
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in progress. Once in St Isaac’s in Leningrad I found a 
young couple being married by a ‘pope,’ as the priests of 
the Russian Orthodox Church are called, and never shall 
I forget the sight. The shabby bridegroom, the shabby 
bride, and the young priest, wearing his hair long in 
the traditional manner of his Church and almost in rags, 
Standing beneath the gaping dome of this great cathe- 
dral, oblivious of everything, the trio like three figures 
detached from the world. 

Before or after the religious marriage there must be a 
civil marriage, if the couple are to consider themselves 
legally bound, but a civil marriage, like a divorce, is as 
easy as buying a stamp. You go to the registrar’s office 
with your prospective wife and your papers; witnesses 
are unnecessary. A woman sits behind a brass-railed 
desk, puffing a cigarette, and negligently looks over your 
papers. Then she stamps them with a rubber stamp, 
initials the documents, passes them on to be signed by 
the chief, makes out a receipt for 60 kopecks, and you 
are married. 

The next day you or your wife may think that married 
life is not all that it is made out to be, so you return to 
the office, see the same woman puffing another cigarette, 
hand back your documents, and say, “‘ Please, we should 
like to be divorced.” The woman stamps the documents 
with a rubber stamp, initials them, passes them on to be 
signed by the chief, makes out a receipt for 60 kopecks, 
and you are divorced. 

In Russia the various states of the Union are becoming 
very much like the United States of America in the sense 
that there are certain laws which are state laws, and which 
vaty from State to state. The law of divorce in the 
Ukraine is still more simple than it is in other parts of 
Russia, where it is necessary for both parties to a marriage 
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to be aware that one of the parties is wishful for a divorce. 
In the Ukraine either the husband or the wife can drop 
into the registrar’s office and say they want a divorce, and 
the divorce will be granted without the other party being 
made aware of it. The complications are numerous. A 
woman will go away for the week-end to see her mother, 
and when she returns her husband says to her, “‘ My dear, 
allow me to introduce the new Madame Nicklowitch. 
I divorced you on Saturday morning and married this 
lady in the afternoon. Stay and lunch, won’t you?” 

I suppose that in the course of time some enterprising 
person will develop the Russian divorce for Americans, 
who for years have been going to Paris. In Russia divorce 
is simpler than the French divorce, although Moscow, 
of course, is a less pleasant place to go to than Paris, but 
I think with a little organization it might be arranged, 
and divorce a la Russe will become as popular as it deserves 
to be. 

From America we have heard much of trial marriages, 
but the Russian idea is to marry early and often. In 
Moscow I have an English friend whose cook was 
married and divorced eight times in one year. If there 
are children of a marriage the divorce is just a little more 
complicated than if there are no children; there are 
certain inquiries made, and provision has to be made for 
the children. In January 1927 a new Marriage A@ was 
decreed in Russia, and this A@ made further startling 
additions to the existent laws governing marriages. Now 
husbands have the right to claim alimony if they can 
prove that their wives are earning more money than they 
themselves, or if they are unemployed and the wives are 
employed. The new A@ lays special stress on alimony 
for ‘ needy’ persons, and sets out the right one party 
to a divorce has to a claim on a share of the ‘ dole’ of the 
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other. Property acquired before marriage remains the 
property of the party who acquired it, but property 
acquired during married life is considered common pro- 
perty and must be divided when a divorce is pronounced. 

I think there are few wise persons who will quarrel 
with these marriage and divorce laws of Russia. If 
Americans can go to Paris and establish a residence by 
leasing a furnished room in which they do not have to 
live, and so obtain a divorce without any publicity what- 
soever, because the French Press is not allowed to 
publish divorce cases, then why should not Russians be 
afforded the same facilities, but at cheaper rates, because 
they are less prosperous than Americans ? 

Another clause in the Marriage Act admire very much 
is the one which states that both parties to a marriage 
enjoy mutual rights, and neither the husband nor the 
wife has the right to oblige the other party to follow him 
or her in the event of a change of residence, business, 
or occupation. The topsy-turvy conditions of Russia 
have, of course, complicated the Bolshevik laws. That 
was inevitable, and the shortage of housing accommo- 
dation forces many divorced couples to go on living 
together; and in the country there are many martiages 
for the harvest seasons only, but on the whole it works 
out well. 

The most revolutionary—in every sense of the word— 
changes in the Russian social and moral code relate to 
children. Abortive operations are not illegal, if a woman 
can prove that neither she nor the father of the expected 
child has means to support it; this applies both to 
married and unmarried mothers, but, whether a woman 
is married or not, she has to make a statement to the 
authorities three months before the birth of her child. 
The statement must give all particulars, including the 
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name and address of the father. Ifa woman is in employ- 
ment she has the right to two months’ holiday on full 
pay before the birth of a child, and two months’ holiday, 
also on full pay, after the birth. A married woman who 
commits adultery and who expects a child must declare 
the name of the man. As in the case of a married or 
unmarried woman, the woman who states she has com- 
mitted adultery can claim financial assistance from the 
declared father of her child. The man is advised offici- 
ally by the authorities, and he is allowed a period of two 
months during which he can refute the allegation. If 
he allows the months to elapse without refutation, then 
judgment goes by default, and the woman has a lien on 
one-third of the man’s salary. 

Prostitution has been practically stamped out in Russia. 
One does not see women on the streets, except very rarely, 
and the maisons closes are not tolerated. Foreigners, 
however, meet with strange adventures. An acquaintance 
of mine staying in a Moscow hotel was rung up one 
morning on the telephone; a woman’s voice asked in 
Russian for a foreign name, which was not that of 
my acquaintance. He explained that he did not speak 
Russian. The voice began to speak in excellent English, 
and again asked for a foreigner; the number of the 
room was right, but the name was wrong. The voice 
was charming, and my acquaintance invited the owner 
of it to come to tea. She began by telling a story of an 
American who, she said, had been living in the same room 
as her host, but he must have left, she concluded, although 
he had promised to “ help her out ”’ before he went away ; 
times were so hard, especially for those who had not 
been brought up to work. My acquaintance said he was 
leaving Moscow that evening, which he intended to do, 
but after the lady had gone he found he would not get 
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his necessary papers in time, so he had to postpone his 
journey. That evening he spent in the room of a friend 
of his and in the same hotel. While they were smoking 
and talking the telephone rang, and a charming voice 
asked for a foreigner, and the name was wrong, but the 
number of the room was right. 

The so-called “‘ Living’? Church of Russia was a 
fiasco, and the matter has been tacitly dropped. But there 
has been a split in the Russian Orthodox Church, which 
has considerably weakened its power ; had it not been for 
the split, the power of the Church at the present moment 
would have been immense. The split occurred over 
the question of saying prayers for the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The majority of the priests thought that, as the 
Soviet Government had spurned teligion, they could 
not be in need of the prayers of the Church, but others 
thought that there would be less persecution if prayers 
were said. The situation of the Church in Russia to-day 
is, to all intents and purposes, exactly the same as that 
of the Roman Catholic Church in France. My French 
friends will not like me for saying so, but it is quite true. 
In France the Church and the State are separated, and 
the French Socialists are anti-clerical. In Russia the 
Church and State are separated, and the Communists are 
anti-clerical, but not the majority of the Russian people. 
Anybody who thinks so is entirely wrong. For years the 
people were afraid to worship, but now no longer. 

I do not believe, however, that there will be any over- 
whelming religious revival in Russia, because the Revolu- 
tion killed the respect for the priests, who are not now 
forced to marry, and bishops, who were formerly not 
allowed to marry, but are now allowed to do so. The 
Russian Easter, so far as Moscow is concerned, is now 
an excuse for riotous feasting and drunkenness; while 
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people are in the churches praying, others join hands in 
the streets and dance round the churches, singing and 
screaming and jeering. 

Russia to-day is probably the most drunken country 
in the world, bar none. The distilling of vodka was at 
one time prohibited, and Russia was ‘ semi-dry,’ but the 
Government dropped the measure, and now anybody 
with the money can buy as much vodka as he likes. 
Nevertheless, the increase in drunkenness is causing con- 
siderable concern to the Kremlin, and steps are being 
taken to check it. The Council of Labour Defence 
decided that 12,000,000 litres less of vodka is to be sup- 
plied to the towns by the Council in 1929 as compared 
with 1928. This reduction, however, will not apply to 
rural districts. 

The consumption of vodka in the towns during the 
first half of 1928 was more than double, as compared 
with the same period of 1927. A new home for incurable 
drunkards was opened in Leningrad, and exhibitions 
demonstrating the evils of alcohol are being organized 
in industrial centres. The ‘ dry’ campaign is to be in- 
tensive in other respects. In Leningrad it was decided to 
arrest every person seen intoxicated on the streets, and 
this step resulted in three hundred arrests daily. In 
Odessa they began publishing in the newspapers the 
names of all persons reported to have been drunk in the 
Streets. 

In Moscow the sights are literally appalling. The rail- 
way-stations are crowded day and night with drunken 
men, big, burly giants who rave and shout in their cups. 
Why they frequent the railway-stations more than any- 
where else I do not know, unless it is to beg alms from 
travellers. Then one sees men in acute stages of drunken- 
ness Staggering about the streets and falling into the 
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gutters in a stupor. Nobody bothers them. They stay 
where they fall and sleep off their drunkenness. 

Vodka is a Government monopoly, and it is not ex- 
pensive. For a few roubles one can buy one of the 
famous ted-stoppered bottles which are sold by the Vodka 
Chain Stores in Moscow. There are hundreds of these 
shops, but, in order to try to cope with the drunkenness, 
the Kremlin at the beginning of O&ober 1928 cut down 
the vodka supplies by 25 per cent. 

The increase in drunkenness is, no doubt, due to the 
general topsy-turvy conditions and the carrying over of 
revolutionary conditions even after ten years, but this 
aspect of the moral standards of Moscow is also equally 
traceable to the slackening of religious feeling. But with 
a revival of religion, as there exists to a limited extent, 
there may come a tightening up of morals. The Kremlin 
apparently has not overlooked this prospect. Curious 
customs have crept in. A funeral in Moscow is typical 
of the wavering between allegiance to the Church and 
to the Soviet State. 

Mixed funerals are often seen. The orthodox colour 
for funerals in old Russia was white. The funeral mutes 
wote white frock-coats and white top-hats, and the coffin 
was draped in white. Red and black are the funeral 
colours of Soviet Russia. The coffin is of red wood and 
draped with black. This is how mixed funerals are con- 
ducted. Supposing a man who is a member of the 
Communist Party is married to a woman who is not a 
member and not a sympathizer. Ifthe man dies his Com- 
munist comrades will desire a Red funeral, and the wife 
a white, or religious, funeral. The funeral procession 
will leave the house of the deceased as a Communist 
ptocession—tred wood coffin, draped with black. The 
mourners march carrying Red banners. But they march 
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to a chutch, where the wife and her friends wait. Then 
the Communists leave the coffin and take their departure. 
There is then a religious ceremony, and the wife conduéts 
the body of her dead husband to the cemetery. 

The cessation of active persecution of the Church may 
be possibly due to the fa& that Joseph Stalin, the most 
powerful man in the Communist Party, was himself 
otiginally intended for the Church. If not it is somewhat 
of a coincidence that persecution has been dropped only 
since Stalin assumed power. 

In Kieff, where there is a huge Jewish population, the 
New Russian Church, which is an offshoot of the old 
Orthodox Church, comprises now 150 parishes. The 
Roman Catholics have 8 churches, the Jews 81 syna- 
gogues, and there are no fewer than 322 churches of the 
Provo-Slavians, the so-called practitioners of the ‘true 
faith.’ One notices, however, that the spiritual leaders 
of this new Russia never forget in their sermons to keep 
on the right side of the temporal leaders ; lip-service is 
paid to progress. 

The churches, too, prove that the more up-to-date 
churches of the United States cannot teach them very 
much. Both the cinetna and the wireless ate used in 
trying to reach the people, and it was surprising to find 
a placard hung outside the famous Sophievna Sobor (the 
Kieff cathedral) stating: “The First of May is not far 
away. We invite all the faithful to come to church to 
witness a theatrical performance.” It is strange indeed 
to find the Church of Russia interested in the celebration 
of Labour Day, and still more strange that a theatrical 
performance should be given in a Russian cathedral. 
Kieff, too, is notable for the fact that many religious 
publications have been allowed there during 1927 and 
1928. No fewer than eleven periodicals dealing ex- 
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clusively with religious matters left the presses, and thirty- 
seven tracts. The circulation of these combined totalled 
187,000 copies, which, I think, proves that the Russian 
Church is slowly but surely adapting itself to the new 
conditions. 

The Soviet Government originally made anti-Chris- 
tianity one of the strongest planks in its platform, and 
after supporting the thesis that “‘ religion is an opiate for 
the people,” it backed up Atheism, a cult which still 
possesses in Russia a newspaper called Godless, which is 
edited bya woman. The Government was clever enough 
to see that, although the towns and cities were supporting 
this anti-religious movement, it was not catching on in 
the villages. Then the Government manceuvred a split 
in the Orthodox Church. The Patriarch Tikhon nomin- 
ated the Metropolitan Peter as his successor, but the 
Metropolitan Serge, no doubt acting under the orders 
of the Government, caused a high priest named Boris 
Mojaisky to have Peter arrested. The Patriarch Tikhon 
was imprisoned, and the Metropolitan Benjamin, of 
Leningrad, was shot by a squad of soldiers. 

One of the legends which have grown up about Russia 
is that the Bolshevik Revolution was the work of Jews, 
that Jews were responsible for the hideous scenes of 
massacre and wholesale murder which followed the up- 
heaval. Nothing could be further from the truth. Old 
Russia was responsible for bitter persecution of the 
members of the Jewish race. Among the revolutionists 
exiled abroad were many Jews. Jews played a leading 
part in all pre-War revolutionary movements because 
they were the most intelligent men and women and 
natural leaders. When the great Revolution occurred 
Jews were prominent as constructive leaders, but never 
as slayers. Many Jews were appointed Commissars, 
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but to-day every one without exception has been tre- 
moved. Jews hold positions of minor importance, and 
that is all. 

The truth about the Russian Jews is that they are once 
again being persecuted because of the traditional Russian 
anti-Semitic feeling, which the Revolution did not kill. 
I dined one night in a curious restaurant. It was a small 
flat on the fourth floor of a tall building. The people 
were originally tailors, Jews, but, there being so little 
business doing, the wife had taken to serving lunch and 
dinners, mostly to Jewish workmen. In places of this 
kind one hears the truth. The people are not afraid to 
talk of the anti-Jewish feeling which is growing in the 
factories. Workmen tell how their fellows make things 
difficult for them, and even go so far as to insult them 
because of their race. 

Jews in Russia have suffered recently because of their 
gratitude to Great Britain, which they have never con- 
cealed. Zionists more particularly have been persecuted 
and exiled. Many official organs have appeared with 
great big black headlines, ““Down with the Jews.” The 
Jews in Russia are having a very unhappy time, and un- 
fortunately there is no reason to think their sufferings 
will lessen in the future. 
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N Russia those who escaped from the country are re- 

ferred to as “‘the White Moths.” I do not know the 
origin of this term, but it is used as a contemptuous 
expression. There is a musical play which is produced 
all over Russia called The White Moths, and it consists 
of an imaginary and extremely libellous story supposed 
to represent the life of the Russian refugees in Paris. 
Thousands and thousands of Russians who were once 
well-to-do ate now people without a country. The 
majority of them have an existence which cannot be 
envied. They have to work extremely hard in order to 
eatn their daily bread, but there is hardly one of them 
who does not retain some shred of hope of returning to 
Russia ; not, of course, the Russia of to-day, but a new 
Russia and something better than the old Russia. 

I have had very many opportunities of knowing how 
the Russian refugees live. Many hard things have been 
said and written about their lives. Some of it may be 
true, but a considerable part of it is decidedly untrue. 
The Soviet officials are extremely savage toward those 
who may have managed to leave Russia and so escape 
with their lives. This way of treating the poor refugees 
is something that I have never been able to understand. 
They have gone; I do not think their dream of a new 
Russia will ever come true in their lifetime, and surely 
treating the refugees in a barbarous manner is not a sign 
of strength but rather of weakness. As it is impossible 
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for the Government to ill-treat those who are living in 
foreign countries, they nevertheless manage to make their 
lives unhappy by ill-treating their relatives who are still 
in Russia. 

After the rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and Russia there was a reign of terror, and 
the principal sufferers were the relatives of the refugees. 
I remember a Russian general who was indiscreet enough 
to make a speech in Paris at this time and to say that the 
hope of a new Russia could only be realized by high- 
school cadets. When the speech was known in Russia 
four hundred cadets were arrested. 

Of the members of the Russian aristocracy still alive 
in Russia many manage to make a living by working 
for Mme Kameneff. I prefer to call her Mme Kameneff, 
but when I telephoned to her in Moscow her secretary 
corrected me and said “Comrade Kameneff.” Mme 
Kameneff is the sister of Trotsky, her husband is the 
Soviet Ambassador at Rome, and Mme Kameneff is the 
head of the Society for Cultural Relations, which has for 
its purpose the “ entertainment” of foreigners visiting 
Russia. This guild sends out people to take foreigners 
round museums, picture galleries, model hospitals, and 
model factories ; it is, in fact, a part, and a not unim- 
portant part, of Russian propaganda. It is necessary that 
the people who take the foreigners round should speak 
foreign languages, and in old Russia very few people 
spoke foreign languages except members of the aris- 
tocracy. Therefore it is quite usual for one to have a 
countess for a guide in Moscow or Leningrad. I defy 
any man or woman, whatever their political opinions may 
be, to spend three or four hours in the company of these 
ex-aristocrats without being humbled by the pathetic 
humility of the guides. They never grumble and never 
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complain. It is obvious that they earn barely enough to 
live on; their clothes are threadbare, and they are thin 
and ill-looking, yet they never say a word against the 
atual régime. Indeed, I remember one woman saying 
to me one night in Moscow, “ After ten years of suffer- 
ing it would be terrible if this new Russia of ours was 
destroyed.” 

At one time in the Terror it was dangerous for any 
Russian to be heard speaking to a foreigner, and, as the 
people who spoke foreign languages were the people 
against whom the hate of the Soviet Government had 
already found expression, it was these poor people who 
suffered once again. Young girls were arrested in the 
middle of the night and sent into exile, some to Siberia, 
some to the islands in the White Sea. The exile may 
not have been very terrible for the exiled ones, but it is 
terrible indeed for their parents, who never again hear of 
their children. 

I had a personal experience of what Soviet officials are 
liable to do if they believe a person to be in too close 
relationship with a foreigner, and more especially with 
an Englishman. In Paris I had a Russian barber who 
escaped from Russia at.the beginning of the Revolution. 
I knew that he had his whole family still living in Russia, 
and in the spring of 1928, when he heard I was going to 
Moscow, he told me that he had a brother working as 
barber in a certain shop there, and that he had news from 
this brother to say that he could not obtain good razors, 
scissors, or curling tongs in Moscow. My barber asked 
if it would be possible for me to take a case of barber’s 
implements to Russia. I agreed to do so; and took it 
with me. In the Savoy Hotel I asked the guide to whom 
I have referred in an earlier chapter, and about whom 
there was a popular legend which I did not believe, if he 
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could go to the address I gave him and ask the barber 
whose name was written on a slip of paper to come and 
see me that evening at my hotel. The guide took the 
parcel and delivered it for me, and that evening at 6.30 
p.M. the young barber called on me, and through an hotel 
servant who spoke French thanked me for bringing him 
a present from his brother, of whom he asked news. 

When I returned to Paris in the late summer my barber 
told me that he had received a letter from his brother in 
Moscow. Only one letter, for he has never heard from 
him again, nor from any member of his family, it is just 
as if an iron curtain had fallen—a curtain of silence. He 
thinks and he dreads, but he knows nothing. In all 
probability he never will know anything. 

One morning, in my hotel in Odessa, a woman came 
toseeme. She knew of my presence in the city because 
of something that had been written about me in one of 
the local newspapers. She spoke French and told me 
that she was formerly a doétor living at Sebastopol, in 
the Crimea. She had three young sons, one of whom was 
at the English Mission School at Sebastopol at the time 
when General Wrangels’ army was making its last stand 
against the advancing Red Army. General Wrangel was 
defeated, thousands of Russians were scattered all over 
South-eastern Europe and Turkey. The English school 
also went away, taking the eldest son of this lady-doétor ; 
the second son was taken to Constantinople by his god- 
mother. That was eight years ago, and the poor mother 
had not heard a word of either of them since. “Ido not 
know whether they are alive or dead, whether they are 
beggars in the street. Is there nothing, nothing, that you 
can do to help me trace my children?” she asked. I 
promised I would do what I could, although when I 
promised I had very slight hope of success. However, 
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good fortune and a diligent young Russian lady in 
Paris worked wonders. We made inquities through a 
Russian refugee organization in Paris, and we traced both 
children. The one who had been at the English school 
is now a cadet in one of the two Russian regiments in- 
cotporated in the Serbian Army, and the other is still 
living with his godmother in France. <A letter was 
written to the poor mother in Odessa, but I do not know 
whether she ever received it. In any case, she will never 
see these two sons again. 

After the defeat of General Wrangel Constantinople, 
which was held by an Allied Army of Occupation, was 
swamped with Russian refugees. They arrived packed 
in ships, and were debarked in Turkey without having 
any idea of what the future held in store for them. 
The artistic nature of the Russian soon became manifest. 
Officers of Wrangel’s army and women who were the 
wives and daughters of officers formed a Russian ballet 
which performed at Les Petits Champs, in Constantinople. 
Never have I seen such a wonderful performance as these 
amateurs turned professionals gave. They painted their 
own scenery and made their own dresses for Cophelia and 
Don Quixote. Others performed in various places in 
Constantinople, others still opened cabarets themselves 
with the financial backing of Greeks and Armenians. 
Constantinople at that time was honeycombed with 
Russian cabarets and restaurants. These restaurants were 
exceptionally good, and the cabarets amusing, but 
although these restaurants and cabarets gave employment 
to the women, the men were not so easily accommodated. 
But many of them became taxi-drivers, and it was quite 
a common thing to be driven home by a Russian prince 
who accepted a tip of fifty piastres with much gratitude. 
All the time that the Army of Occupation was in 
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Constantinople business boomed for the Russians. But 
they were rather like the grasshopper of the fable. When 
the Army of Occupation was withdrawn, then came the 
winter of their discontent. The Turks were not good 
customers for their cabarets, so the Russian army of 
refugees moved on. Now in Constantinople there is only 
one Russian restaurant and not half a dozen Russian taxi- 
drivers. The Turks do not approve of the Russian 
refugees. “‘ Why don’t you like them?” I asked the 
editor of the leading Constantinople newspaper. “‘ The 
Russians who came to Turkey are like the Jews who 
go back to Palestine,” he answered. ‘The Jews say that 
they are going to Palestine to be agricultural labourers, 
but become money-lenders ; the Russians say that they 
ate coming to Turkey to work, but they open cabarets.” 

The Russians, driven from pillar to post, opened res- 
taurants in Athens, in Sophia, in Belgrade, in Bucharest, 
in Budapest, in Vienna, and in Berlin; some went as far 
west as New York. I believe there are one or two in 
London; I have heard of them in Cairo, and I know 
there is one in Madrid. Paris, however, is where the 
Russian refugee finally came to anchor. 

In Paris there are hundreds of Russian taxi-drivers, 
there are Russian mannequins, Russian restaurants, cabarets, 
and shops of all kinds. Out at Saint-Cloud there is a 
large Russian colony where one of the Grand Dukes lives 
in state and is only awaiting the call which will make him 
*“< Tsar of All the Russias.” Many Russian women have 
turned music-teachers, women who themselves, in the 
old days, had English governesses, French governesses, 
music-masters, and drawing-masters, now go out them- 
selves and earn a few francs a day teaching shopkeepers’ 
daughters five-finger exercises. Up the hill of Mont- 
martre there are still Russian restaurants and cabarets, but 
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not so many as there were. Not so very long ago it was 
not rare to witness in Russian restaurants in Paris a rather 
interesting sight. A Frenchman would enter, sit down, 
and begin a meal. Then he would look up at the maitre 
a’hétel ; a puzzled expression would come into his eyes. 
Suddenly he would spring to his feet and wring the 
maitre a’ hétel’s hand as he recognized an old friend of the 
days when he was stationed in St Petersburg and the 
maitre d’hétel had been a host in his own house. 

Among the thousands of Russians in Paris there are 
comparatively few who have utterly cast themselves out 
of the Russian pale. Four newspapers in the Russian 
language have been founded in Paris, two of them daily 
papers, and two periodicals. One daily paper called 
Renaissance is edited by Seminoff, and the other, called 
The Latest News, is edited by the Russian ex-statesman 
Milioukoff. In addition there is a weekly paper run by 
Kerensky, but he is not looked upon with favour by 
Russian refugees. 

Every year on January 13, which is New Year’s Day 
in the Russian calendar, there are great fétes in Paris 
which reunite the refugees. There one sees brave-look- 
ing men with their hair cut e” brosse and with short, 
pointed beards, women with their hair dressed in the 
French style. The men wear tightly buttoned frock- 
coats, long out of date; the women, dresses which were 
the height of fashion long years ago. They talk of the 
old days, very little of the present, but a lot of the future ; 
outside in the street there is a long line of taxi-cabs with- 
out any drivers, for the drivers are inside dancing. 

At the church services one sees the same people, only 
quieter and more subdued. Here one can recognize 
dancers from the cabarets, porters from the big hotels, 
mannequins, and dozens of other Russians who are earning 
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their living in various capacities in Paris. A woman, 
whose income now for a whole year is less than what her 
household used to cost her in St Petersburg for a week, 
holds out her hand, and a man who now drives a taxi-cab, 
or who is a porter on the underground, bows gracefully 
and kisses it. They are miserable, but they hide it. They 
hope, but will their hopes ever be fulfilled ? It is difficult 
to believe that two, or even one, generation hence, a 
midinette, even if she is baptized Olga, will ever care much 
about the Russia that was. 
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ARLY in 1928 it was reported in London and Paris 

that there were possibilities of a Peasant Republic 
being formed in Russia. It was said, too, that Stalin, 
who had suddenly appeared as the strong man of Russia, 
was a man of moderate opinions. It was known that 
there had been trouble between the Central Government 
of Moscow and the peasants, because the peasants would 
not sell their grain at the prices fixed by the Kremlin. 
There were reports of mass arrests and executions. One 
of my objects in going to Russia at this time was to 
investigate the situation and discover what truth there 
was in the report of the possibility of a Peasant Republic. 
One of the first discoveries I made was that Stalin was 
very far from being a Moderate, and was, in fact, an 
extreme revolutionary, and, secondly, that although 
there had been trouble between the Kremlin and the 
peasants, there was not the slightest likelihood of a 
Peasant Republic. This, however, was not sufficient 
evidence of the true situation, so I decided to leave the 
North and make a trip in the rural districts of Russia, 
and as far from any big cities as possible. 

The Kursk-Nizhegorodsky Station in Moscow was 
just like a supers’ dressing-room for some fantastic film. 
I left my hotel in one of the ramshackle taxi-cabs, and as 
soon as I stopped in front of the broad stone steps leading 
up to the main entrance to the station I was immediately 
surrounded by dozens of beggars, many of whom were 
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drunk. But, drunk or sober, their obje& was the same : 
to gather alms. They mobbed me. They gathered 
round in a circle, and for some minutes prevented me 
from handing over my baggage to a porter, but with 
the assistance of the porter, who completely ignored the 
beggars, I fought my way through the group and reached 
the station. All the great railway-stations in Russia are 
typical of the unrest which prevails in the country, 
People ate continually on the move. Mostly it is a move 
toward the towns ; men and women abandon the villages 
and sweep into the cities because they fear possible re- 
prisals by the Government for the a¢tion of the peasants 
in refusing to sell their grain, and the experience of the 
war years and the revolution years have taught them 
that when there is a shortage of salt and kerosene, two 
articles of primary importance to the peasant, the shortage 
is less acute in the towns than in the villages. 

Men, drunk and sober, lay all about the station asleep, 
Still as the dead. They were just piled up, one body on 
top of the other. This again I found typical of Russian 
railway-Stations. Often when a train has stopped late at 
nighf in a station, I have got out and seen a replica of 
the same sight but with fewer sleepers. The homeless 
and the hungry somehow seem drawn to railway-stations 
like Steel to a magnet. Whenever they get a few kopecks 
they buy vodka. And then they go to sleep, or before 
they sleep they row and fight and shout and rave, and 
then sink to the ground, and nobody takes the slightest 
notice. It is such an ordinary sight. During the whole 
time I was travelling in Russia I never saw a policeman 
interfere with a drunken man. Seated on bundles of 
cloth which no doubt contained their household gods 
were young mothers nursing babies tied up like parcels. 
Older women with inscrutable faces sat puffing cigarettes. 
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Men, bearded as one sees the Russian so often portrayed 
in pictures, sat on the wooden benches, elbows on knees 
and heads rested on their hands. All the time there was 
movement. People pushing their way through the seated 
population, others arguing, and others still weeping. 
Men saying good-bye to their wives, parents parting from 
their sons, all filled the station with an indescribable con- 
fusion. 

Among the travellers were people from far-distant 
provinces—Chinese, Persians, and Turks, all in their 
native costumes, and all adding to the crazy quilt of 
colour which the station was. There is a large restau- 
rant with many tables, but I saw very few people eating 
although many were drinking. A few minutes before a 
train is due to depart, a big, burly man comes in and 
tings a hand-bell and bawls aloud the destination of the 
train. The entrances to platforms are kept closed until 
a few minutes before a train leaves, so that the departure 
of a train is the signal for more confusion. There are 
only two classes in Russia, ‘ soft’ and ‘ hard,’ meaning, 
in ordinary language, first and second class, although in 
this country where all men are brothers the terms first 
and second class have been abandoned. The platforms 
are dark, and it is difficult to find one’s way to a train, 
but eventually I found a seat, and very soon I was on my 
way to the country. 

There had been three years of good harvests in Russia, 
one after the other. Despite this, Russia had not been 
able to do anything more than carry on. The clock had 
not moved forward. On the harvest of 1928 much 
depended. I found that the Russian villages, with their 
cottages of staring white plaster and their mud-thatched 
roofs, very much resembled the clusters of nomads’ tents 
which one sees in the desert of the Sahara. An ordinary 
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Russian village looks as if it were the emplacement of a 
nomad tribe. In South Russia the earth is black, the 
cottages white; and, seen from a little distance, the 
countryside looks like a chessboard of black and white. 
The plains, or steppes, as they call them in Russia, roll 
flat for miles and miles, and then there is a cluster of little 
cottages in a sea of mud, and sometimes on the top of a 
small hilla windmill. There are no streets, no roads, just 
cart-tracks through the thick black earth. Livestock, 
cows, chickens, goats, geese, pigs, all wander in and out 
of the cottages just as the humans do. There are millions 
of horses in Russia, and it costs only a shilling a day to 
hire a horse, but the majority of the peasants are too poor 
even to do that. The middle peasants and the so-called 
‘rich’ peasants, known as Kulaks, use oxen as their 
beasts of burden. 

After the Revolution there was a redistribution of 
land, and eight acres was given to each male member of 
a family for three generations ; thus the father, the son, 
and the grandson would have twenty-four acres between 
them. But human nature is human nature even in Russia, 
and what happened was this: millions of peasants were 
either too lazy or too poor to work the land which the 
Bolsheviks had given them. But, apart from any ques- 
tion of laziness, there was the material question of agri- 
cultural implements to till and work their newly acquired 
property. In the ‘ bad old days’ of the Tsars the estate- 
owners provided the agricultural implements and paid the 
peasants for their labour. The land-owners were sup- 
pressed, but the peasants, no longer having a master, and 
more particularly a master who provided them with the 
wherewithal to work their land, became just like school- 
children whose maégters are temoved and who ate told 
to teach themselves. Now what has happened? There 
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is rapidly arising in Russia a new class of landowner, the 
Kulaks. 

In the times of the bad harvests the poor peasants are 
allowed to hold back their grain until Christmas. If the 
harvest is good they may hold it till Easter. The middle 
peasants can hold their grain until the next harvest, while 
the rich peasants, otherwise the Kulaks, may sell their 
surplus. Russia has need of her peasants just as Great 
Britain has need of colonies, for the very same reasons. 
The Kulaks are very heavily taxed, and they have been 
supplying the Russian Government with 62 per cent. of 
the total revenue gathered by taxation. 

Stalin declared war on the Kulaks, and he tried to 
smash their power, but the Kulaks are proving rather too 
clever for Stalin. First of all they have great power 
among the poor peasants, and they have exercised a sort 
of land usury. They have gone to the poor peasants and 
said to them in fact: “Look here, you people, you are 
unable to work your land, and if you do not work your 
land you will starve. Now, we will take over your land 
from you, although, of course, nominally it still belongs 
to you, and we will pay you a wage for tilling your land, 
and we will take care of the crops, giving you something 
out of what we get.” The poor peasants, left with a 
choice of accepting the terms of the Kulaks or getting 
nothing at all, agreed in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred to accept the terms offered them. Stalin then 
tried other tactics: he grouped small farms together, and 
agreed to supply each group with agricultural implements 
and horses to work the group of farms. This was an 
improvement, and certainly a step towatd overcoming 
the opposition of the Kulaks, but the Kulaks were not 
by any means beaten. They decided that they would not 
sell grain to the Government at the Government’s own 
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price, which is 25. 6d. for a pood—about 36 lb. In order 
to prevent the middle and poorer peasants from growing 
wheat which would tend to lower the prices the Kulaks 
were determined to get from speculators, they encouraged 
their poorer brethren to distil vodka themselves, and 
vodka, of course, is distilled from grain. Illicit vodka 
Stills began to appear in all the rural distri&ts, and the more 
vodka the peasants drank the less likely they were to do 
any work, and, of course, the less grain there was for the 
Government. 

The reply of the Kremlin to this move was to prevent 
the Kulaks bringing their grain to the town markets. 
Police barriers were set up, and when the Kulaks 
brought their grain toward the towns they found there 
was no admittance for them. This led to serious trouble, 
and the next step in this ca’ canny strike was the confisca- 
tion and seizure of hundreds and hundteds of acres of 
land. Between ten and fifteen thousand peasants were 
arrested, and in some cases they were put to death by 
shooting, although I believe that the orders for all these 
executions did not come from the Kremlin: they were 
the work of over-zealous local Governors. 

The peasant in Russia thinks that the Revolution 
favoured the worker in the city more than the man on 
the farm. Now he says, “‘ My turn is coming.” He is 
anticipating his ‘turn’ by living ever so much better 
than he ever lived before. Not only, as I have already 
rematked, is he eating meat every day and eating white 
bread instead of black bread, and also demanding such 
‘luxuries ’ as coffee and sugar ; he is also seeking better 
clothes. Boots, however, are still the standard of well- 
being. I have seen the peasants, men and women, girls 
and boys, tramping barefoot to market, but slung from 
the poles on which they carry their wares there is always 
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a pair of boots—not to wear, mind you, but to show the 
world that they can wear a pair if the fancy should take 
them. Now they are just crazy to have boots ; and boots, 
as I have already pointed out, mean a whole lot of wheat 
sold vety cheaply. 

In order to obtain labour to work the land, the aid of 
the revolutionary Marriage A&t was invoked. Now girls 
and young men ate married just for sowing- or harvest- 
time, and are afterward divorced, so that next harvest 
they can have another wife or husband. That idea works 
well enough when the people concerned want to work, 
but latterly the number of marriages of this nature have 
been falling off because the people were less inclined to 
work. The Kremlin is always threatening to put into 
execution Article 107 of the Constitution, which deals 
with imprisonment, confiscations, and even death for dis- 
obedience to the law. Concurrently the Government 
tried to create a reserve Stock of grain, in case there 
should be a bad harvest and famine should threaten. 
This, it may be noted, was almost a measure of panic. 
Before I went among the peasants I heard in Moscow 
very bitter language used, and it was said that, if neces- 
sary, the peasants would be driven to their fields with 
whips cracking over their backs. But who is going to 
use the whips? After all, the Red Army consists of the 
sons of peasants, and, loyal as they may be to the Soviet, 
family ties in Russia have not been destroyed by the 
Revolution. 

Not only have family ties not been destroyed, but 
religious feeling, although trampled on by the Revolu- 
tion, is still extraordinarily high in the country districts. 
After destroying the Orthodox Church the Bolsheviks 
modified their attacks on the Church by allowing priests 
to exist so long as their upkeep was paid for by local 
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congregations. In the villages, I found, the local priests 
enjoyed quite as much authority and power as they used 
to in the old days of the Tsars. But mixed with religion 
there is a strange brand of superstition peculiar to Russia. 
In a certain village in the South there lived a peasant 
family which had a very hard struggle to earn enough 
money for the bare necessities of life. The husband was 
a selfish brute, drunk and licentious. He took for him- 
self all the money which the family earned by dint of 
hard work on the land; then he would go off with 
the money in his pocket, drinking and enjoying such 
pleasures as he could find. Then he would struggle back 
to his cottage and not heed the upbraidings of his wife 
and elder children, who for the most time did not have 
sufficient to eat. 

His bad habits continued and indeed increased, and his 
wife became more and more distressed. Finally there was 
absolutely no money at all. This is how it came about. 
The family had one poor, wretched, worked-out horse. 
It was their chief treasure. One day the man led the 
horse away and came back after nightfall, and was heard 
going into the shed which served as a stable. Then he 
came into the cottage and went to bed. Next day the 
wife went to get the horse out, and found in the place 
of the horse she had known a still more wretched animal 
which could hardly stand on its feet. The husband had 
changed the horse, and had received some few roubles 
as part of the deal. This money he had spent in drinking 
and amusing himself. 

This was the last straw. The woman called her eldest 
daughter to her, and took up a knife and stabbed her 
sleeping husband until she was sure he was dead. Then 
they dug a hole beside the fireplace and buried the body. 
When they put back the earth they threw down the 
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pieces of sacking on which the younger children always 
slept, and when they came back from the field in the 
evening they were told to go to bed, and slept uncon- 
cernedly above the dead body of their father. 

As time wore on the woman’s conscience began to 
make itself heard, and being, like all these peasants, of 
a very superstitious nature, she went to the church and 
bought a candle so that she could pray for the soul of her 
husband, of whom she had said that she had heard 
nothing and presumed he had gone off with another 
woman. She told her daughter that, if she did not burn 
a candle and pray, the spirit of her dead husband would 
always wander round in a restless manner. 

After she had paid several visits to the church to burn 
candles the villagers began to be suspicious, as they 
knew there was very little money in this ill-fated cottage, 
and they wondered why so many candles were being 
offered for prayers, thereby incurring great expense. 
Eventually, inquiries were set afoot, and the woman was 
cornered and questioned, and then the floor of the 
cottage was dug up and the body found. Superstition 
caused this woman a sentence of eight years’ imprison- 
ment, which is the maximum sentence in Soviet Russia 
for murder. Of course, if she had killed a Government 
official instead of her husband she would have been put 
to death. 

Another story, a true Story also, of the extraordinary 
Superstition of the Russian peasants I learned when I 
was ttavelling in the Ukraine. A man and his wife 
had a small farm on which they both worked very 
hard. They were childless, and began to think how 
pleasant it would be if they had a child, who also could 
telieve them of much hard work. Soa boy was adopted. 
Life became more interesting until the wife, who was 
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apptoaching middle age, fell in love with the youth and 
could not conceal her passion for him. 

Days passed, the husband grew suspicious, and his 
feelings were more hurt when he heard whispers among 
other villagers, who talked of the boy who had brought 
trouble to his home. The boy was sent away, but this 
did not restore peace in the cottage, and very soon the lad 
returned and matters reached a climax. 

The husband was distraéted and could no longer con- 
tain his feelings, and, having thought the matter over, 
decided to kill his wife, which he did, burying the body 
in the cabbage-patch. But the peasants of Russia believe 
that a body which is buried in unconsecrated ground will 
never rest and will one day return. The distracted man 
thought of this, and gradually worked himself up into a 
condition in which he adtually ‘ saw’ his wife walking in 
the fields, and he could not get the image of her out of 
his mind. One night he crept out to the cabbage-patch 
and dug up the body and carried it a great distance, think- 
ing that by doing so he would be free of the haunting 
visions which he had. 

But he found no rest, and still, in his half-demented 
State, he saw the woman wandering about. As in the 
former case, he went to the church, bought candles, 
prayed, and was suspected, and eventually there were 
inquiries, which ended by the body of the woman being 
found, and the man being arrested and sent to prison. 
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HEN I began to write this book I was pressed to 
call it The Truth about Russia, and I was very much 
tempted to do so, but what is the truth about Russia? 
I prefer to refle& in words the impressions that I have 
obtained as a traveller who has spent much time investi- 
gating conditions. I think, too, that if one sits down 
to write what one sincerely believes to be the truth about 
Russia, it will be the truth only of what is a@ually 
happening at a stated time. Conditions are changing in 
Russia; they have changed enormously, but the changes 
which have taken place are as nothing to the changes 
which will take place. Therefore to say one is going to 
tell the truth about Russia is absurd. On the other hand, 
it is very unfortunate that a considerable part of the news 
of Russia which is diffused throughout the world is very 
highly coloured. On the one hand, one has news pub- 
lished in newspapers which, for reasons of newspaper 
policy, give only the versions which suit that policy. 
They publish items of what is called news from Riga, 
which is, without a shadow of doubt, the very worst 
place in the world for obtaining true faéts about Russia. 
One treads very often in the Press, which is given to 
extreme anti-Russian views, that there is starvation, even 
famine in districts where there should be no hunger at 
all. One reads, too, that Russia is on the verge ofa down- 
fall which will bring about quite inevitably the collapse 
of Communism. 
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Then one turns to other newspapers, and one finds 
Stories of how Russia is going from strength to strength, 
how her industry and her commerce ate picking up, how 
she is slowly but surely advancing to prosperity, and 
showing that Russia is the true ideal state in this corrupted 
world. Which side is telling the truth ; which side is to 
be believed ? I would say myself that one must regard 
Russia as something entirely different from anything that 
exists anywhereelse. Russia to-dayis unique. A Russian 
who is now in the oil business in New York said to me 
when I began to write this book, “‘ If Bolshevism had not 
existed it would have had to be invented.” He went on 
to explain what he meant. He said that Bolshevism is 
a warning to the world of what comes out of plunging 
into revolution. My Russian friend spoke with very 
sound sense. I do not believe that any country in the 
world to-day, having the example of Russia before it, 
would wantonly plunge into a great and devastating 
upheaval which destroys and leaves nothing but wreckage 
behind it. 

I have no quarrel to pick with anybody who can show 
me he can replace something which exists by something 
better. That is progress. Ifa man proves to me that he 
can produce and sell me a better motor-car than I possess, 
Iam willing to listen to him, but first I should want to 
see the new and better motor-car, and most certainly I 
should not scrap my present car until I had some sort of 
lien on the new car. Russia went exactly the other way ; 
she destroyed what she had without having anything to 
set up in its place. A student of Russian history will 
agtee that there were many abuses under the Tsarist 
régime; there were many things that were which should 
not have been. But after the great Russian Revolution, 
when the people went to the Soviet authorities and asked 
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for bread, they were given instead Marxist doétrines. 
But, having thrown away everything and having dis- 
armed themselves both morally and materially, they were 
absolutely at the mercy of their new masters. That I 
would put forward as an answer to a question which is so 
often put to me: Why, if the people of Russia are not 
satisfied, do they not rebel against their Soviet masters ? 
But with what are they going to revolt? Pitchforks ? 
They have nothing to revolt with. It is the man with 
the machine-gun who has the last and most effective 
answer. All the machine-guns are in the hands of those 
who are trusted implicitly by the Kremlin. I do not 
think for one moment that any sort of successful counter- 
revolution in Russia is possible. To my mind, such an 
event is entirely out of the question. I remember during 
the German Revolution I was sitting one day in the 
Adlon Hotel talking to Count Bernsdorff, the ex-German 
Ambassador to Washington. We were discussing the 
inactivity of the forces of the new German Republic 
when faced by counter-revolution from the extreme Left. 
“They only have to shoot once,” said the ex-Ambassador, 
referring to the Government troops. That same argu- 
ment is applicable to Russia to-day. 

It is, of course, amazing to people who have never 
been to Russia, and who gather all their news about 
Russia from either the violent pros or the even more 
violent antis, how a country of 150,000,000 people can 
be governed by a political party whose numbers are 
fewer than 2,000,000. I agree that sucha thing is amaz- 
ing, even to people like myself who have travelled the 
length of Russia from the extreme North to the extreme 
South, and who have had a chance of really investigating 
conditions as they are. I find that the reason for the 
terrific and overwhelming power of the Kremlin is based 
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on nothing more than terrorism. You have a very 
similar state of affairs in Italy, where the Fascist Party by 
sheer force imposes its will on millions of people who 
ate utterly out of sympathy with Fascism. In Russia you 
have a people so trampled on, so humiliated—I am re- 
ferring now to the upper classes—that they have no fight 
left at all. But one must admire their courage. The 
first time I was in Russia I had as an assistant in my 
journalistic work a Russian woman, the daughter of a 
former minister. The father and brothers of this woman, 
who was still young, had been executed, and her first 
husband had died as a result of imprisonment. She had 
married again, and her second husband, a member of a 
once wealthy family, had to go to work in a Moscow 
fatory. They had one child. The husband, who is a 
very clever and capable engineer, secured a position with 
a firm in Berlin. He wanted to go, as by leaving Russia 
and taking up his new appointment his life and that of his 
family would have changed entirely ; he would have been 
lifted from very low depths right up into what would 
have appeared a seventh heaven. He sought permission 
to leave Russia, and was told that he could go, but that 
he would have to leave his wife and child behind. Very 
naturally the man abandoned the post which had been 
offered to him. And he stayed on in his fa€tory in 
Moscow. His wife, who used to read the Russian news- 
papers to me, came to me One morning in great distress, 
and said that when she was shopping the previous after- 
noon she had dropped or lost a small pocket notebook, 
and she was utterly scared to death because it contained 
names and addresses of her friends and one or two notes 
she had made in English of things that she had to do for 
me. Her fright was because she could not remember 
whether her own name or her address figured in this 
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little notebook. Such a thing seems utterly paltry when 
set down in cold print, but all my life I shall remember 
this terrible nervousness of a poor woman who spent 
sleepless nights until she was convinced that she was 
never going to hear any more of her lost notebook. 
Just a victim of sheer terrorism. 

I left Russia in a Russian ship which sailed from 
Odessa to Constantinople. My steward was a young man 
who spoke very excellent French. I asked where he had 
learned the language, and he said he had learned it in 
France. He was so young that I saw he could not have 
been in France before the War, so I questioned him and 
he told me that he had spent five years in a fa€tory in 
a Paris suburb and had only been back in Russia six 
months. “Do you want to go back to France?” I asked. 
The young man said most emphatically that he did, but 
when I inquired why he had not returned he told me he 
could not. I did not understand him and asked whether 
it would not be possible when his ship touched Constan- 
tinople or Alexandria for him to tell the captain that he 
would not be going on. He looked at me with terror in 
his eyes and said: “What about my parents in Odessa P 
I only came back to see them, and when I wanted to 
return to France and asked for a passport they told me, 
‘Well, if you have any love for your parents, you will not 
go because you may never see them again.’”’ They just 
held the old mother and father as hostages. This is being 
done in more cases than the world dreams about. In 
Paris I know a family of young women who came to 
France from Russia during the Revolution and had to 
leave their parents behind. For more than two years the 
girls worked to get their mother out of Russia, and 
finally succeeded. But they had to leave their father 
behind, 
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It is Strange and even awesome how this spirit of 
terror goes past the Russians and even reaches foreigners, 
In Moscow I have many non-Russian friends. One man, 
an Englishman, has lived in Moscow some three or four 
years, and he would begin to talk to me and then suddenly 
stop and beg me not to make any journalistic use of what 
he told me. I know another Englishman who, whenever 
we dined out in a Moscow hotel, invariably sought a 
table near to which nobody was sitting. Once jokingly I 
called his attention to this, and he replied, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I 
suppose I have got the Russian habit.’ The people cease 
talking when a stranger approaches, and I have had 
visitors come to see me in my private sitting-room in my 
hotel in Moscow who abruptly changed the conversation 
when the waiter came into the room. I am convinced 
that they do not know themselves that they do this. It is 
an automatic twist that the mind takes after having lived 
for a certain time in Russia. 

Of course, the real interest for foreigners is the possi- 
bility of being able eventually to do business with Russia. 
It is a question which is of paramount importance, but I 
think it is one which cannot be answered yet awhile. On 
the one hand, there is the question of how far the Kremlin 
is prepared to go in granting concessions to foreigners 
for exploiting the natural wealth of Russia, and, on the 
other hand, there is the question of tariffs. Will the 
Kremlin allow foreign goods to flow into Russia in a 
manner which will make it worth while for foreign firms 
to invade the Russian market P One can quite well under- 
Stand the feelings of those who are at the head of the 
Russian Government ; they feel, and no doubt quite 
rightly, that once they begin to give way Communism 
will go sliding down the hill so fast that there will be 
no means of stopping a crash into a very deep pit. 
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Stalin and those who surround him and, indeed, 
those who are preparing to replace Stalin and the other 
leaders, are looking forward to a very doubtful future 
for Communism. My own impression is that within 
two years the situation in Russia will undergo a very 
great change. I do not believe there will be any counter- 
revolution, nor that any change will be made by revolu- 
tionary methods. I believe, though, that there will be 
evolution which will bring about far-reaching changes in 
the mode of government, although I do not foresee the 
slightest possibility of a complete change of régime. People 
still talk about the possible restoration of the monarchy 
in Russia. This, I think, is quite out of the question. 
The most ardent Russian Monarchists are now living in 
Germany and in France, and although they are waging 
considerable propaganda, the effect in Russia is negligible. 
The Monarchists in Russia are so ground down beneath 
the heels of the Communists that it cannot be very long 
before they are ground into nothing at all. The future 
of Communism in Russia, whatever the future may be, is 
in the hands of the children. Lenin once said, “‘ Give me 
four years with the children, and I do not care what 
happens.” Lenin knew what he was talking about. 
Elsewhere in this book I have dealt with education in 
Russia, but here and there I have had glimpses of what 
Lenin really meant. 

A friend of mine in Moscow received a visit from a 
woman who brought with her her small son, who was 
about six years of age. The boy had on a new coat 
trimmed with fur. My friend, who is an Englishman, 
said to the child, ‘‘ How smart you look! You are just 
like a little bourgeois, aren’t you?” The little boy burst 
into tears, Stamped his feet, clenched his fists and 
screamed, “I am not a little bourgeois. I am a Little 
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Pioneer.”” Pioneers, of course, are the Boy Scouts of the 
Communist movement. The horror of the child in 
being called anything so terrible as a bourgeois is laugh- 
able when told outside Russia, but in Russia it is a very 
serious insult, and therefore, as I have said, Lenin knew 
what he was talking about. 

What are the Russians of the future going todo? Are 
they going to exploit the real wealth of their country ? 
After the collapse of the German Empire it was thought 
that, because the national currency crashed into a bottom- 
less pit, the country would be ruined for generations. 
This was one of the pre-war economic arguments which 
proved to be a fallacy. The natural wealth of the country 
remains in Germany, and so it is in Russia. Russia is a 
country which has been stopped in its development, but 
the natural wealth remains intact. The Soviet Govern- 
ment may, and indeed has, sold a considerable part of 
its mobile wealth, pi€tures and jewels, but the wealth of 
the subsoil has barely been scratched. It is estimated 
that the unmobilized wealth of Russia is so fabulous that 
it is difficult to estimate it in mere figures. In the Ural 
Mountains and at Krivoy-Rog, in the Ukraine, and at 
Kirsh, in the Crimea, and in Central Russia, in Siberia, 
and in Turkestan there are at least two billion tons of 
magnetic and lignite ores. The coal deposits in the 
Donnetz Basin, the Urals, and in the Asiatic Provinces 
are estimated as totalling something very nearly three 
times the deposits of Germany. 

The manganese ores in the Caucasus have been visited 
by American experts, who say that these deposits are 
certainly the richest in the world, and they believe that 
at least 65,000,000 tons of these ores are to be obtained 
from the distrias I have mentioned. 

Copper ores in the Urals, in the Caucasus, and in the 
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Asiatic Provinces ate estimated at 24,000,000 tons, while 
the gold mines in the Urals and in Siberia are tre- 
mendously rich. In the Urals, too, there are platinum 
mines, and non-Russian experts say that these mines 
could produce 95 per cent. of the total world’s output. 
This by no means exhausts the potential wealth of 
Russia; the oil fields in the Caucasus, North Russia, 
Eastern Siberian Turkestan have the power of producing 
one-third of the world’s output of oil. Besides this, 
there is in Siberia much silver, lead, zinc, nickel, mercury, 
asbestos, chromium, magnesite, phosphates, and mineral 
salts. 

When one looks at the map of Russia one obtains a 
very good idea of its enormous possibilities, but, of course, 
one cannot gather everything. The country stretches 
from the Baltic Sea in Europe to the Ardtic shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. Its vast territories extend from the 
frozen shores of the Arctic regions to the torrid plains 
of Turkestan. Outside the British Empire Russia is the 
largest domain in the world and actually covers one- 
sixth of the surface of the earth. 

Oil, of course, is likely to be one of the dominating 
factors in the future of Russia, and it may well be that the 
future of this country lies at the bottom of an oil well. 
But, summing up my impressions of Russia, and trying 
to look at the situation from the double point of view 
of the foreigner and also from that of the Russian, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the majority of foreigners 
cannot see Russia clearly for the Communists. What I 
mean to say is that there are 150,000,000 people in Russia, 
and the Communist Party all told numbers fewer than 
2,000,000. It is Russia we have to think about and not 
the Communists. What are the Russians thinking of the 
outer world? I believe, and I believe most sincerely, 
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that, in order to bring the vast majority of the Russian 
people back into a sane world, and at the same time to 
make Russia the great market which she undoubtedly 
should become, we must make up our minds that the 
Russian people are not villains, but people who have 
passed through a great misfortune brought about by 
events over which they had not the slightest control. 
This is not a plea for Russia, but a plea for common 
sense. 
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ROTSKY’S own story, which I am using by the 

kind permission of the Dai/y Express, of London, 
and the Current News Syndicate, of the United States, 
tells in picturesque fashion how Leon Trotsky was 
banished from the Communist Party and later expelled 
from Russia. Since Trotsky’s story appeared he has 
been the obje& of bitter attacks in the Press of his own 
country, but not one word has been published denying 
the allegations he makes. 

Here and there Trotsky’s version of his quarrel with 
Stalin confliéts with the stories I myself heard in Russia, 
but if Trotsky’s story is read as a pendant to my book it 
will convey an impression of truth and will be invaluable 
to all those who desire to reach the innermost secrets of 
Russia. 

It will be seen that Trotsky predicts the eventual down- 
fall of Stalin, just as I myself have done, and his opinions 
concerning the future of his country do not clash with 
my own. 


I 


“It had to be.” Sensation is the inevitable shadow of 
politics. 

My expulsion from Russia has cast a far too enormous 
shadow. Any policy with high ideas should avoid sensa- 
tion, and my object in writing these dispatches is not 
further to sensationalize my case, but, on the contrary, to 
stifle sensation by giving the public objective information 
so far as objectivity is possible in political matters. 

In order that the reader may not be deceived, I will 
State at the beginning what informed people already 
know—namely, that my attitude toward Pe Revolution, 
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towatd the Soviet power, toward Marxism, and toward 
Bolshevism remains unchanged. Politics is not made of 
personal quarrels. 

It is true that I am now adopting a different means of 
approaching public opinion than heretofore ; but that is 
because I am in a different position from any I have ever 
before occupied. 

For many yeats my life has been the subject of weird 
fancies, conjeCtures, and inventions which I might many 
times have laughed at, except that the principles of my 
whole life were involved. 

To-day I have no treason to surround myself with 
mystery, but, on the contrary, I desire more than ever to 
tell the whole truth to my enemies as well as my friends. 

My object is not propaganda, but simple veracity. 
Before I undertook to write this account I demanded 
entire freedom of expression. I will say what I think— 
or say nothing. 

Iam writing in Constantinople, where the Soviet vessel 
Ilyitch brought me on February 12. Although some 
papers declare the contrary, I did not come here of my 
own free will. My friends in Germany and France are 
right in saying that I came here under compulsion. 

Nobody was aboard the ship except my family and the 
G.P.U., and when I disembarked I made the following 
declaration in writing, addressing it to Kemal Pasha him- 
self : 


SIR, 
I formally declare that I do not enter your territories 
freely, but under constraint. 
(Signed) L. Trotsky 


Having been exiled from Soviet Russia, I would natur- 
ally have preferred to go to a country where I knew at 
least the language and the customs, but the interests of 
exiles are rarely taken into consideration by those who 
exile them. 

My expulsion from Russia is by no means the last word 
—I am not talking about my personal fate. Events may 
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follow a sinuous course, but in the school of Marx I 
learned to look at history. 

Now let us examine the fatts which explain the present 
situation. In January 1928 the Fifteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party—which really was a congress of 
Stalin’s partisans—expelled all the members of the opposi- 
tion, and authorized Governmental proceedings against 
me. 

Soon afterward several thousand membets of the 
opposition were deported to various parts of Siberia and 
Central Asia. 

The place seleéted for my exile was the new capital of 
Kasaksatana, Almata, a malarious city of earthquakes and 
floods, situated at the foot of the Tjanjschanj Mountains, 
1500 miles from Moscow and 150 miles from the nearest 
railroad. 

My wife and son lived here with me and a few books 
amid really magnificent natural surroundings. Letters 
and newspapers came at intervals of a fortnight, a month, 
two months, or longer, according to the season and the 
fancy of the Government. I had many friends here, but 
lived quite apart from them, because any who seemed 
to communicate with me were subject to severe punish- 
ment. 

Our only really outside conta was shooting, in which 
my son and I indulged, accompanied by agents of the 
G.P.U. For weeks we would live the life of nomads, 
sleeping under the stars or in gipsy fashion and travelling 
by wagons. Game was plentiful, goats, boars, ducks, 
geese, pheasants—but also scorpions. 

In January I was informed by telegram that three tigers 
were within 150 miles of Almakat, coming along the 
river toward Lake Balchasch. My son and I wondered 
whether we should wage war—defensively, of course— 
or appeal to the Kellogg Pa&. Following M. Clemen- 
ceau’s example, all tigers should favour that pact ; but, 

erhaps unfortunately for us, we were deported again 
fore its efficacy could be tested. 
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During the first ten months of our exile our letters 
(though, of course, censored) reached their destination 
about half the time. Few realize what a wide circulation 
exiles’ letters have. Sometimes ours were turned into 
tracts and published over a wide area both at home and 
abroad. 

In Oétober last, however, a sudden change occurred. 
Our correspondence with political sympathizers, and even 
with personal friends, suddenly ceased. No mote tele- 
grams reached us. : 

It was just at the anniversary of the O&ober Revolu- 
tion, and I have since learned that telegrams of congratu- 
lation to me wete piled up by hundreds at the Moscow 
telegraph office. We were being hemmed in closer and 
closer. 

Do not forget that not only the Russian masses, but 
Stalin’s own civil servants, felt rebellious at the treatment 
thus accorded to old revolutionaries now in exile, but 
they were quickly appeased by the authorities, who de- 
clared that such measures were necessary to maintain 
party unity and permit the Government to pursue its 
aims in chief. 

Stalin’s supporters thought, or at least promised, that 
the deportation of opposition leaders would bring an end 
to the aétivities of my faction, but it did not happen. 

The year following the Fifteenth Congress was the most 
troubled year the party ever had; indeed, it was only 
then that the masses really began to be interested in the 
quarrel among the chiefs and to realize that great dis- 
sensions existed involving hundreds and thousands of 
leaders who had been banished. 

Despite these repressions, the opposition grew in 
rematkable proportions during 1928, especially in the 
industrial centres. This was followed by further re- 
pressions, including the oe of correspondence 
between the we ards leaders. 

We expected there would be still further measures, 
and were not disappointed. On December 16 a special 
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commissary of the G.P.U. arrived and handed me an 
ultimatum ordering me to cease all my opposition 
activities, or else measures would be taken to isolate me 
from political life entirely. Nothing was said about exile, 
and I supposed the threat referred to internal measures 
exclusively. 

I replied by sending a letter to the Presidium of the 
Komintern [Permanent Committee of the Communist 
International] outlining my principles. I want to repro- 
duce the principal points of that letter here : 


During the past six years Soviet Russia has been slip- 
ing slowly but surely toward reaction against the O&ober 
Ree and thus preparing for Thermidor [a reference 
to the revolution which resulted in the fall of Robespierre 
and the collapse of the Terror]. The clearest sign of this 
reaction is the ferocious organized destruction of the Left 
Wing Party. 

Stalin and his partisans in their last feeble resistance to the 
reaction have no weapons but the tattered remnants of the 
ideas supplied by the Left Wing Opposition. They have no 
creative ideas of their own. The fight against the Left de- 
prived them of real stability. Their practical policy is not 
constructive, but false, contradictory, and faltering. 

The feigned campaign against the reactionaries of the 
Right is too transparently a mere mask to screen from the 
minds of the masses the truly destructive campaign against 
the Bolsheviks and Leninists. 


The letter concludes thus: 


In our declaration to the sixteenth Komintern Congress 
we answered the accusation of ‘ factionalism’ by saying that 
the only way to stop ‘ factionalism’ was to revoke Article 58, 
which was forced on us treacherously, and to reinstate us in 
the party not as repentant sinners, but as revolutionaries who 
have never betrayed their flag. 

Foreseeing such an ultimatum as we received to-day we 
then wrote : 

“Only the most depraved officials could ask revolution- 
aries to cease political activity. Only the basest renegades 
could ask such a aaciantigl I have nothing to alter in these 
phrases. Let each assume his own responsibilities. .. . 
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Do you desire to continue ruling by force over a rebellious 
people? As for us, we know our duty, and will perform it 
to the end. 

L. TRoTsky 


ALMATA, 
December 16, 1928 


I doubt that the Stalinists themselves expected any 
other answer. A month went by without incident. Our 
relations with the outside world were completely broken 
off, even the illegal relations that had been arranged by 
our political friends, who, despite the best efforts of the 
Government, had kept us plentifully supplied at Almata 
until the end of 1928 with news from Moscow and other 
centres. During January we received nothing but the 
Moscow papets. The more they talked about the fight 
against the Right, the more certain we were that severe 
measures against the Left were coming. That is Stalin’s 
political method. 

Volynski, the G.P.U. agent from Moscow, remained 
at Almata all this time awaiting instructions. On Janu- 
atl zo he came to me, flanked by armed G.P.U. men, 
who immediately occupied all the entrances and exits of 
the house, and handed me the following extra from a 
G.P.U. decision dated January 18: 


Whereas Citizen Trotsky, Leon Davydovitch, is guilty of 
infractions of Article 58 of the criminal code, having organ- 
ized an illegal party which has been endeavouring lately to 
foment anti-Soviet revolts and to prepare for armed resist- 
ance against the Soviet Power, it is decreed that Citizen 
Davydovitch be expelled from the territory of the Soviet 
Republics. 


When asked to sign a receipt for this document J 
wrote, “ The decree of the G.P.U., criminal in substance 
and illegal in form, was notified to me January 20, 1929. 
—Trotsky.” I called it “‘criminal’’ because it was 
deliberately false in alleging that I was preparing armed 
resistance. ; 

That formula, which Stalin had to use in order to 
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justify my deportation, is itself the most malicious attack 
possible against the Soviet Power. For if it were true 
that that Opposition, which dire€&ted the general staff of 
the organizers of the Ofober Revolution and of the 
creators of the Soviet Republic and the Red Army, was 
now preparing to overthrow the Soviets by armed fotce, 
it would prove that the country was in a catastrophic 
situation. In such a case the fairest bourgeois might well 
say, ‘‘ Let us not hurry to undertake economic relations 
with the Soviets, but let us await the outcome of the 
armed struggle.” 

cornet , the G.P.U. formula is only an insolent 
invention. The Opposition policy has nothing to do 
with armed resistance. We are entirely persuaded of the 
vitality and elasticity of the Soviet régime. Our method 
is that of internal reform. I take this opportunity to 
declare it to the whole world, in order so far as possible 
to ahaa the interests of the Soviets against the blow 
dealt to them by the false accusation of the G.P.U. as 
dictated by Stalin. 

However great the difficulties of the Soviet Republic 
may be, resulting, as they do, not only from objective cir- 
cumstances, but also from the sterile policy of hesitation, 
those who look forward to an early overthrow of the 
régime are destined to another cruel disappointment. 

In acknowledging the G.P.U. I called their formula 
criminal in substance and illegal inform. I meant by that 
that the G.P.U. may legally order a citizen to leave the 
country on pain of undergoing punishment, but nobody 
has the right to deport without the consent of the person 
concerned. When I asked “ Whither and how am I to 
be deported?” I was told that I would be informed of 
that by a special G.P.U. agent when I reached European 
Russia. 

The following day was spent in packing trunks fever- 
ishly with clothes, manuscripts, and books. My two 
pointer dogs were somewhat disturbed at seeing so many 
strangers in my quiet dwelling. I may add that the G.P.U. 
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men did not show the slightest hostility. At dawn on 
the 22nd my wife, my son, and myself, with our escort, 
took the motor omnibus, which took us over a road 
hard-packed with snow to the Kurda mountain pass. 

A frightful blizzard was raginp at the pass. The 
powerful tractor which was to tow us across the Kurda 
mountains sank into the snow, as did the seven motor- 
cars it was to tow. Seven men and several horses 
perished during that blizzard. 

We had to leave the cars and take to sledges. All along 
the road, half buried under snow, were sledges laden 
with building materials for the new Turkestan-Siberian 
railway, and vast drums of petrol. The men and horses 
had taken refuge in the neighbouring huts. After cross- 
ing the pass we again took to cars, and at Pi Chweke Peke 
we got aboard the train. The Moscow papers which we 
received there showed that public opinion was being 
prepared for the deportation of members of the Opposi- 
tion. 

At Aktjubinske we were advised by telegraph that our 
destination was Constantinople. I demanded an oppor- 
tunity to see two members of my family who were then 
in Moscow, and they were brought to meet us at Rjagesk 
and placed under the same surveillance as ourselves. 
The new representative of the G.P.U., Bulanov, tried to 
persuade me of the advantages of Constantinople over 
Almata as a place of exile. But I categorically refused to 
leave the country. Bulanov at once got into telegraphic 
communication with Moscow. 

They had foreseen everything except the possibility 
that I might refuse to leave of my own free will. Our 
special train was shunted to another line, and soon 
stopped at a quiet little station, where we remained for 
a long time. 

Day after day passed. Empty food tins piled up 
around the train. Ravens and crows came in great 
numbers to the feast. There were no hares, because all 
had died of an epidemic during the winter. The loco- 
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motive, with one car, went to the nearest large station 
every day for provisions. Our party was attacked by 
grippe. We spent our time coughing—and waiting. 
We re-read Anatole France and Klutchevsky’s Russian 
history. Moscow was debating our case. The cold was 
intense, and the locomotive had to keep going back and 
forth to avoid freezing. 

Night followed night. Radio stations throughout the 
land were groping in the ether, inquiring where we were. 
We played chess, and did not hear them—but our only 
reply could have been, “We were brought here at 
night, and do not know where we are. Somewhere in the 
region of Kursk.” So passed twelve days and twelve 
nights. 

On February 8 Bulanov announced that, in spite of the 
Moscow Government’s best efforts, Germany flatly re- 
fused to admit us to Germany, and that he had received 
final orders to take us to Constantinople. I replied that I 
would not go willingly, and would so declare on entering 
Turkey. 

Bulanov answered, “‘ That will not alter the decision— 
you will be taken to Turkey nevertheless.” 

“ Must I understand by that that you are in league 
with the Turkish police to take me into Turkey by 
force ?” I asked. 

“We know nothing about that—we have only to 
follow orders,” he replied. 

After twelve days our train started. It was somewhat 
lengthened, because our escort had been increased. We 
were not allowed to leave the car after passing Pischpeka. 
We went southward, full steam, stopping only at small 
Stations to take on fuel and water. These extreme pre- 
cautions were due to the manifestation at the Moscow 
Station when I was exiled in January 1928; the crowd 
prevented the train from leaving, and I could be sent 
away secretly only the following day. 

Newspapers brought reports of another great cam- 
paign against the Trotskyists. We could read between 
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the lines and see that there were great disputes among 
the leaders about my deportation. Stalin’s group was 
for haste. It was faced not only with political difficulties, 
but also physical obstacles. The steamer Ka/nin had been 
selected to take us to Constantinople from Odessa, but 
was stuck fast in the ice. The efforts of ice-breakers 
were vain. Moscow was in constant communication 
with Odessa, pressing us to leave. In all haste the steamer 
Ilyitch was got ready. 

Our train reached Odessa on the night of the roth. It 
was bitter cold and dark, but I could see that the wharf 
was packed with G.P.U. agents and troops. Here we 
left the two members of my family who had come from 
Moscow. Looking at the ship we could not help re- 
membering another vessel that had once taken us to an 
involuntary destination. In was in March 1917, near 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, when British sailors, in the presence 
of the passengers, dragged me from the Norwegian 
Steamer Chriftiansfiord, in which I was travelling, with all 
requisite papers and visas, to Christiania and Petrograd. 
Our family was the same as now, but we were twelve 
years younger. My elder son, then aged eleven, slapped 
a British sailor before I could stop him, thinking thus 
to preserve my liberty—and my upright position. Instead 
of going to Petrograd, I spent a month tn a concentration 
camp at Amherst. 

The Ifjitch, without cargo, or other passengers, 
Steamed at one o’clock in the morning. An 1ce-breaker 
cut the path for sixty miles. The tail of a tempest struck 
us a few tude slaps. On February 12 we entered the 
Bosphorus. To the Turkish official who, warned of our 
atrival, met the steamer I handed my declaration that I 
was brought to Turkey by force. That statement pro- 
duced no effect. The ship entered the port. 

After a journey of twenty-two days and 4ooo miles we 
were in Constantinople. 
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II 


How did it happen? That is the question. It can be 
answered in two ways, either by describing the interior 
mechanism of the ruling groups, or else by unveiling the 
profounder movements of social forces. 

Both ways of answering are reasonable, but they do 
not exclude each other; they are complementary. And 
naturally so, if the reader wants to see exactly what has 
happened and to know exactly how so radical a change of 
dire€tion could come about, and how Stalin got posses- 
sion of the machinery of Government and directed it 
against others. 

In comparison with the essential question—that of the 
regrouping of class forces and the progression of the 
revolution through various stages—the matter of indi- 
vidual groups and their rivalries 1s relatively unimportant. 
But it has its place. The question must be answered. 

What is Stalin? The shortest answer to that is that 
he is the most prominent average man in our party. 

He has practical sense, caution, and perseverance in the 
pursuit of his objects. From the point of view of political 
mentality he is somewhat narrow. In theoretical politics 
he would be considered primitive. His little handbook, 
Tbe Principles of Leninism, in which he attempts to pay 
homage to the theoretical traditions of the party, is packed 
with schoolboy errors. 

His ignorance of foreign languages—he knows none— 
obliges him to follow the political life of other countries 
by hearsay. On the whole, he is a practical politician with 
no creative imagination, having had no political experi- 
ence outside his party, for in wider spheres he is com- 
pletely unknown. 

He has always seemed to be destined to play secondary 
Sen and the fa& that he is now playing a leading ré/e is 
ess a tribute to his person than a reflection on the transi- 
tional and unstable situation of the country. 

Helvetius said, “‘ Each period has its great men, and if 
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there ate none, it invents them.” Like all practical poli- 
ticians, Stalin is full of contradi@tions. He acts without 
perspective on impulse. His policy is a zigzag. For each 
situation he conttives a theory to fit, and if he cannot 
contrive one he gets some one else to do it for him. 

Stalin’s attitude toward facts and toward men is marked 
by a singular lack of consideration. It never embarrasses 
him to call white to-day what he called black yesterday. 
An amazing catalogue of Stalin’s contradictions might 
be composed. I will mention one which happens to be 
eminently suitable for a newspaper article, though it 
concerns me personally. 

For the past few years Stalin’s one great object has been 
what is called the “ uncrowning ” of Trotsky. In tre- 
mendous haste a new history of the October Revolution 
was made up, a new history of the Red Army, and a new 
history of the party. Stalin himself gave the signal for 
this re-estimation of values by declaring on November 19, 
1924, ““No special ré/e in the party or in the O&ober 
uprising was played or could have been played by 
Trotsky.”’ He took to repeating this statement on every 
occasion. 

His attention was called to an article which he himself 
had written on the first anniversary of the Revolution. 
That article said textually : 


All the work of pradtical organization of the uprising was 
carried out under the immediate direction of Trotsky, Presi- 
dent of the Petrograd Soviet. It can be stated positively that 
the party is indebted above all to Trotsky for the rapid passing 
of the garrison to the Soviet side, and for the clever organiza- 
tion of the work of the Revolutionary Committee. 


How did Stalin get out of this embarrassing contradic- 
tion? Very simply. By piling more insults on the head 
of Trotsky. 

There are hundreds of examples. Stalin’s references to 
Zinovieff and Kameneff are marked by similar contradic- 
tions. There is not the slightest doubt that very shortly 
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Stalin will begin saying about Rykoff, Bukhadin, and 
Tomsky, in the most venomous manner, things that the 
Opposition has been saying about them—and things that 
Stalin until now has denounced as calumnies. 

How does he dare to utter such contradi@ions ? The 
fact is that he makes no speech and writes no article until 
he is quite sure his adversary is in a position from which 
he cannot reply. Stalin’s polemics are only the delayed 
echo of his mechanism of organization. Stalinism is, 
above all, an automaton. 

In what he called his “‘ Testament ”’ Lenin underscored 
two characteristics of Stalin—his rudeness and his unfair- 
ness. But those traits did not become fully apparent until 
after Lenin’s death. 

Stalin’s main idea has been to make the internal 
Struggles of the party as venomous as possible, and thus 
to bring the party face to face with schism. 

“ This is a cook who will prepare only peppery dishes ”” 
—that was the warning given by Lenin to the party as 
eatlyas 1921. The G.P.U.’s decree, accusing the Opposi- 
tion of preparing for armed resistance, is not the only 
dish of the kind. In July 1927—that is, while the opposi- 
tion was solely within the party ranks, and while its 
representatives still held office—Stalin suddenly raised 
the question, “‘Is it possible that the Opposition will fail 
to support the Soviets in their coming war against 
Imperialism P”? Needless to say, there was not the 
shadow of a basis for such an insinuation. But the cook 
was already seasoning his masterpiece—Article 58. 

Considering as I do that the attitude of the opposition 
has international significance, I believe it indispensable in 
the interests of the Soviet Republics to quote from the 
speech in which I answered Stalin’s question. 


Let us ignore for a moment the impudence of the question 
itself. And let us not go back to Lenin’s remarks about 
Stalin’s methods. Let us take the question as it stands and 
answer it. Nobody but the White guards could dream of 
taking sides against the Soviets in their Struggles against 
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and once more Stalin took temporary command. Hope 
that Lenin would recover was fast fading. The prospe& 
of his disappearance raised the question of his succession. 

At that time fundamental differences of opinion had 
not clearly taken shape. The byword of Zinovieff, Stalin, 
and the rest was, ‘““Keep Trotsky out of the command.” Inthe 
quarrel, later on, between Zinovieff and Kameneff with 
Stalin the participants in this plot themselves revealed the 
secrets of that period. For it was truly a plot. 

A secret Politburo was created—the Semiorka, with 
seven members—which included all the members of the 
official Politburo except myself, and in addition Kujby- 
schev, now President of the Superior National Economic 
Council. All questions were decided in advance by this 
secret bureau, whose members agreed to stand by its 
decisions. They were agreed not to enter into contro- 
vetsy among themselves and at the same time to seek 
every pretext to attack me. 

The local organizations of the party had similar secret 
bureaus in close relationship with the Semiorka and 
bound by iron discipline. They even had a secret cipher 
for their correspondence. 

It was an illegal organism constituted within the party, 
and directed against a single man. The one test applied to 
petsons appointed to responsible positions in the party 
and the Government was, “Is he against Trotsky ?”’ 

During the long interregnum caused by Lenin’s illness 
this campaign was waged unremittingly, but cautiously 
and secretly, so that in case of Lenin’s recovery the mined 
bridges might appear to be still inta@. Mercenary hire- 
lings were employed by the conspirators. Candidates to 
vatious posts were expected to ‘ guess ’ what was wanted 
of them. Ifthey ‘ guessed’ they were sure of promotion. 
It was a special sort of favouritism which subsequently 
received the name of anti-Trotskyism. Lenin’s death 
freed the conspiracy, and allowed it to come out in the 
open. 

Members of the party who protested against this 
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demoralizing intrigue were subjected to perfidious and 
venomous attacks on any pretext whatever, often imagin- 
ary. On the other hand, the moral weaklings of the 
party, who, for the first five years of Soviet rule, were in 
constant danger of being expelled, took out a kind of 
insurance against such a measure by seizing any oppor- 
tunity that offered to differ with Trotsky. 

The same tactics were followed from the end of 1923 
onward in all the parties composing the Komintern. 
Leaders were deposed, others put in their place, all 
according to their attitude toward Trotsky. Selections 
were governed not by aptitudes, but by adaptability. 
The party’s general policy was to replace men of inde- 
pendence and capability with mediocrities who were 
docile to the chiefs. 

Stalin became the incarnation and supreme expression 
of that mediocrity. At the end of 1923, when three- 
fourths of the party’s officials had been selected in this 
way, the struggle was pushed into the masses of the party 
membership. All the exits were guarded, and nothing 
but the signal to attack was wanting. The signal was 
given. 

The first two discussions opened against me, in the 
autumn of 1923 and the autumn of 1924, coincided in 
both cases with my illnesses, which made it impossible for 
me to attend any meeting. At the same time, under 
pressure from the central committee, the masses on every 
hand were got ready for the attack. 

Out of the archives were dragged my old differences 
of opinion with Lenin, which were not only anterior to 
the Revolution but to the War, and had long since been 
liquidated by our common struggle. They were now 
deformed, amplified, and offered to the ignorant masses 
of the party as a matter of the most burning and immedi- 
ate interest. 

The masses were stunned, bewildered, and intimidated. 
The method of sele@ting personnel descended to a still 
lower degree. It now became impossible to obtain 
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employment as factory manager, secretary of a shop com- 
mittee, president of a rural commune, book-keeper, or 
typist without giving some sign of antipathy to Trotsky. 
The party suffered economic reprisals. 

I avoided taking part in this fight as long as possible, 
particularly since in the beginning it was only an un- 
principled plot against my own person. It was clear to 
me that, once started, such a fight must inevitably become 
extremely bitter, and would, in conditions of proletarian 
dictatorship, have threatening consequences. I cannot 
discuss here the question whether I was right in trying 
to preserve unity at the price of great personal conces- 
sions, or whether I should have taken the offensive all 
along the line, even though there was no sufficient 
principle at stake. 

The faét is I chose the first way, and despite what has 
happened since I do not regret it. Some victories lead 
to an zmpasse, some defeats open up new avenues. 

It was only after very profound differences of opinion 
were formed, leaving mere intrigue far behind, that I 
endeavoured to keep the dispute within the limits of 
a discussion of principles, so that the values of the con- 
tradictory opinions and prophecies might be tested by 
experience. On the other hand, Zinovieff, Kameneff, 
and Stalin—the first hiding prudently behind the other 
two in the beginning—pushed the fight with all their 
Strength. Precisely, they did not want to give the party 
time to reflect and to discover by experience which was 
right. 

When Zinovieff and Kameneff parted from Stalin, the 
latter used against them the same ferocious energy that 
the three together had deployed against Trotskyism for 
three years previously. 

The foregoing is not a historical explanation of Stalin’s 
victory, but simply a rapid account of the manner in 
which it was won. I have no desite to complain of the 
intrigues against me. Any policy that blames its defeats 
on the adversaries’ intrigues is a blind policy. Intrigue 
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is, in a way, the technique of the business—its ré/e is 
necessarily a secondary one. Great historical problems 
are resolved by great social forces. 

Stalin’s triumph, with all his vacillations and waver- 
ings, expresses the broad lines of the change in the rela- 
tion between the classes in revolutionary society. It is 
a teflection of the international situation of the past 
few years, but the exsemble of these questions already is a 
separate theme requiring longer treatment. 

For the moment let us say simply this : Despite all the 
mistakes it has made, all the confusions in interpretation 
of the various stages of the Soviet’s internal struggle, the 
Press of the world, though hostile to Bolshevism, has in 
general correctly grasped the fundamental social kernel. 

Stalin’s victory is a victory of the more moderate, con- 
setvative, bureaucratic, and nationalistic tendencies, and 
of the partisans of private property over the principles 
of world revolution and the traditions of Marxism. 
Consequently I have no reason to protest when the 
bourgeois Press so eulogistically praises Stalin’s realism. 

It is quite another question how long his victory will 
last, and what direction future events will take. 
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